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Art.  I. — The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  the  Right  Honourable  Henry 
Addington^  first  Viscount  Sidmouth.  By  the  Honourable  George 
Pellew,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Norwich.  In  three  volumes.  8vo.  London: 
John  Murray. 

Political  biography  is  amongst  the  most  attractive  species  of 
composition.  It  partakes  somewlnat  of  the  character  of  history 
reduced  to  the  dimensions  of  individual  life,  and  shares,  there¬ 
fore,  in  the  interest  which  attaches  to  both  kinds  of  writing. 
Admitting  behind  tlie  scenes  it  enables  us  to  analyze  the 
character  of  public  men,  to  trace  their  measures  to  the  contin¬ 
gencies  out  of  which  they  sprung,  to  detect  the  motives  by 
which  they  were  prompted,  and  to  render  justice,  both  in  praise 
and  censure,  to  the  men  whose  names  float  on  the  traditions  of 
our  country.  All  men  are  curious  to  know  something  of  their 
rulers.  Their  character,  habits,  connexions,  party  contests,  and 
measures,  are  canvassed  in  every  variety  of  mode;  and  he  who, 
on  these  points,  can  contribute  the  authentic  information  to 
his  circle,  is  sure  to  be  regarded  with  deference.  We  are  per¬ 
petually  striving  to  draw  aside  the  veil  behind  which  our  states¬ 
men  are  concealed,  to  picture  to  ourselves  the  intrigues  of  the 
low-minded,  the  cabals  of  the  unprincipled,  or  the  lofty  and  dig¬ 
nified  views  of  the  illustrious  few  who  arc  faithful  to  their  voca¬ 
tion,  equal  to  its  requirements,  and  earnestly  intent  on  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  duty.  The  anecdotes  daily  retailed  are  exemplifica¬ 
tions  of  this  universal  tendency,  and  bespeak  the  curiosity 
rather  thau  the  knowledge  of  their  reporters.  The  readiness  with 
which  they  are  entertained,  and  the  zeal  which  marks  their 
repetition,  is  a  characteristic  of  the  popular  mind  not  to  be 
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overlooked  in  any  estimate  we  would  form  of  their  probable 
truth.  We  are  too  much  concerned  to  know,  or  at  least  to 
appear  to  know,  sometliin^  respecting  the  men  and  the  mea¬ 
sures  about  which  we  daily  talk,  to  be  very  exact  iu  tlie  e\  i- 
dence  required,  or  punctilious  in  the  credence  we  yield.  A 
large  proportion,  therefore,  of  the  political  anecdotes  afloat 
is  either  wholly  false,  or  grossly  exaggerated.  Men’s  ge¬ 
neral  views  materially  influence  their  faith,  and  furnish  nume¬ 
rous  illustrations  analogous  to  the  fable  of  the  three  black 
crows.  The  indulgence  of  this  propensity  is  not  limited  to  any 
one  class.  It  may  be  traced  throughout  the  community,  and, 
with  various  modifications,  is  to  be  detected  amongst  the  higher 
and  more  intelligent,  as  well  as  the  lower  and  least  informed. 
The  position  of  each  party  determines  the  measure  of  improba¬ 
bility  which  is  admitted.  What  is  readily  credited  by  those 
who  are  farthest  from  the  fountain  of  information,  is  instantly 
rejected  by  such  as  are  nearest  to  it.  The  credulity  of  the  one 
class  is  despised  by  the  other,  but  this  in  its  turn  is  equally 
the  victim  of  a  universal  and  omnipotent  propensity.  It  is 
impossible  to  look  back  to  the  journals  of  any  period,  even 
those  of  the  highest  character  and  best  information,  without 
perceiving  evidences  of  this  fact ;  and  when  these  journals  are 
tested  by  the  more  accredited  statements  of  authentic  bio- 
graphy,  such  fact  becomes  too  glaring  to  admit  of  doubt. 

But  there  is  a  higher  purpose  to  be  answered  by  political  bio¬ 
graphy  than  that  which  consists  in  the  sifting  of  traditional 
anecdotes.  It  opens  up  grave  questions,  reveals  the  genuine 
character  of  the  political  idols  whom  we  worship,  and  enables 
us  more  accurately  to  estimate  the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of 
the  measures  pursued.  It  is  a  mortifying  reflection,  that  the 
verdict  it  commands  from  an  impartial  jury  is  generally  un¬ 
favourable.  This  is  not  unnatural,  but  it  is  mortifying  to  our 
pride,  and  deeply  wounds  the  kinder  sensibilities  of  our 
nature.  There  is  a  false  gloss  thrown  over  the  lives  and 
policy  of  our  statesmen  during  their  continuance  in  power. 
To  say  nothing  of  the  reluctance  felt  to  admit  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  what  is  little,  mean,  and  corrupt,  in  our  national 
councils;  too  many  are  interested  in  the  popularity  of  a  Mi¬ 
nister,  to  render  them  impartial  judges  of  his  policy.  De¬ 
pendent  on  his  favour,  they  become  unwittingly  his  panegyrists, 
and  the  virtues  which  their  servility  or  party  attachment  attri¬ 
butes  to  him,  pass  current  for  the  day,  and  are  reported  to  their 
successors.  But  the  case  is  very  different  when  power  has 
celled,  and  perhaps  death  intervened  to  prevent  the  possibility 
of  its  recurrence.  A  stern  court  is  then  constituted  before  which 
the  deceased  statesman  is  summoned  to  appear. 
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Few  men  can  pass  through  such  an  ordeal  unscathed.  The 
appeal  to  posterity  is  frequently  answered,  if  not  hy  a  reversal, 
yet  by  a  serious  modification,  of  the  judgment  of  their  own  gene¬ 
ration.  When  weighed  in  the  balance  of  truth,  their  wisdom,  or 
their  integrity  is  brought  into  doubt,  and  the  undue  pane- 
gyrism  of  one  age  is  not  unfrequently  balanced  by  the  equally 
excessive  censure  of  another.  In  some  cases,  unhappily  rare, 
the  reverse  of  this  happens.  As  the  philosopher  and  the 
poet  often  rise  in  the  estimation  of  mankind  as  they  are 
viewed  from  a  distance,  apart  from  individual  peculiarities  and 
the  detractions  of  envious  contemporaries,  so  the  statesman 
occasionally  emerges  from  the  thick  mists  which  had  sur¬ 
rounded  him  during  his  earthly  career,  and  takes  rank  amongst 
the  accredited  expounders  of  human  rights  and  of  political  saga¬ 
city.  A  notable  instance  of  this  is  furnished  in  the  case  of  the 
lord-protector  Cromwell,  whose  reputation  has  at  length  been 
nobly  vindicated  by  the  simple  expedient  of  putting  on  record 
the  entire  collection  of  his  Letters  and  Speeches.  A  prouder 
monument  was  never  reared  to  the  memory  of  man  than  that 
which  has  been  raised  by  the  laborious  research  and  pains¬ 
taking  of  Mr.  Carlyle. 

‘  How  does  the  lustre  of  our  father’s  actions, 

Through  the  dark  clond  of  ills  that  cover  him, 

Break  out,  and  burn  with  more  triumphant  brightness! 

His  sufferings  shine,  and  spread  a  glory  round  him ; 

- lie  fights  the  cause  ! 

Of  Honour,  Virtue,  Liberty,  and  Rome.’ 

In  order,  however,  that  political  biography  should  accomplish 
its  end,  it  must  be  written  with  impartiality  and  discrimination, 
must  evidence  thorough  knowledge  of  the  matters  detailed,  and 
be  obviously  imbued  with  the  living  spirit  of  truth.  There  are 
many  nice  questions  pertaining  to  it,  on  which  it  is  by  no  means 
easy  to  lay  dowm  general  rules.  Amongst  these  the  most  import¬ 
ant  are  the  relation  in  which  the  biographer  should  stand  to  his 
hero,  and  the  contiguity,  in  point  of  time,  which  may  be  ad¬ 
mitted.  Various  opinions  have  been  expressed  on  these  points, 
and  no  one  of  them  is  free  from  objection.  We  must  be  con¬ 
tent  with  a  choice  of  evils.  Unalloyed  good  is  not  attainable, 
and  we  are  willing,  therefore,  to  receive  the  fuller  information 
which  a  relative  and  contemporary  can  furnish,  though  at  some 
risk  of  the  likeness  being  affected  by  the  kindly  dispositions  of 
the  artist.  The  tendency  is  obvious  and  may  be  guarded 
against,  whilst  the  information  furnished  may  not  be  otherwise 
attainable.  Let  the  latter  be  supplied,  and  we  are  iu  a  cuiiui- 
tion  to  correct  whatever  want  of  proportion  there  luay  be  iu  the 
colours  of  the  former. 
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The  volumes  now  before  us  are  written  by  the  son-in-law  of 
Lord  Sidinouth,  and  the  author  will  deem  it  no  reflection,  if 
we  remark,  that  the  effect  of  his  relationship  is  obvious  through¬ 
out  the  work.  It  appears,  however,  in  its  least  exceptionable 
form,  being  seen  in  the  uniformly  favourable  judgment  pro¬ 
nounced  on  the  opinions  and  proceedings  of  his  lordship,  rallier 
than  in  detraction  of  his  opponents,  or  misrepresentation  of 
their  motives.  Dean  Pellew  is  evidently  an  amiable  and  candid 
man,  constitutionally  inclined  to  look  at  the  better  side  of 
human  nature,  and  free  from  the  bitterness  and  chagrin  of 
many  political  writers.  He  would  rather  praise  than  blame, 
and  though  the  colouring  of  his  portrait  is  too  bright,  we  for¬ 
give  his  partiality,  and  receive  with  thankfulness  the  informa¬ 
tion  he  supplies.  From  his  judgments  on  men  and  measures 
we  frequently  dissent;  in  a  few  instances — the  number  is  very 
limited  —  we  detect  a  not  unnatural  feeling  against  some  of 
the  contemporaries  of  Lord  Sidmouth,  and  iii  others  we  see 
the  effect  of  conventional  morality  and  of  class  prejudice.  The 
leading  defect  of  the  work,  apart  from  its  occasional  feebleness 
and  prolixity,  is  the  want  of  an  independent  and  high  stand¬ 
ard  of  political  faith.  The  opinions  expressed  are  those  of  a 
class,  modified  by  the  mild  and  amiable  dis])osition  of  the  au¬ 
thor.  He  never  ventures  on  untrodden  ground,  seldom  ques¬ 
tions  the  propriety  of  what  is  current,  occasionally  hesitates  to 
censure,  even  where  his  professional  character  would  seem  to 
demand  severity  of  judgment,  and  is  content  to  narrate  his 
facts  without  reference  to  those  general  laws  which  enable  us 
to  test  their  sagacity  and  usefulness.  His  course  is  that  of  a 
timid  and  inexperienced  mariner,  w  ho  mistrusting  himself  keeps 
his  eye  fixed  on  the  headlands  of  the  coast.  He  never  steers 
boldly  out  to  sea,  but  keeping  some  friendly  port  in  sight,  is 
prompt  to  seek  its  shelter  whenever  the  heavens  grow  dark,  and 
the  waters  begin  to  swell.  So  far  respecting  the  biographer ;  we 
now  turn  to  his  narrative. 

Henry  Addington,  first  Viscount  Sidmouth,  was  born  on  the 
30th  of  May,  1757,  in  Bedford  Row,  London.  He  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Dr.  Addington  an  eminent  physician,  who  enjoyed 
the  intimacy  and  friendship  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham.  At  five 
years  of  age  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  William 
Gilpin,  then  resident  at  Cheam,  in  Surrey,  who,  two  years  after¬ 
wards,  December  12th,  1764,  reported  to  his  father,  '  Harry  is 
a  genius ;  and  I  may  add,  he  takes  the  license  of  a  genius — he 
trusts  more  to  his  parts  than  his  industry.  He  is  generally  an 
idle  boy ;  and  yet  he  generally  has  his  lessons  as  well  as  any, 
often  the  best  of  his  class,  though  he  is  raised  amongst  boys 
who  are  his  seniors  much  in  point  of  years ;  and  what  is  very 
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surprising,  he  is  exceedingly  retentive  of  what  he  appears  to  get 
merely  by  intuition/ 

In  his  twelfth  year  he  was  removed  to  Winchester  school,  of 
which  Hr.  Joseph  Warton  >vas  head  master,  where  he  enjoyed 
the  oversight  and  friendly  culture  of  George  Isaac  Iluntmg- 
ford,  whom  he  was  subsequently  instrumental  in  raising  to  the 
see  of  Hereford.  That  his  school  intimacies  were  well  founded, 
Ms  evident,’  remarks  Dean  Pellew  ‘from  the  fact,  that  in  every 
instance  they  endured  for  life!’  In  May,  1773,  he  was  removed 
from  \Vinchestcr,  ‘for  reasons  which  do  not  appear,’ and  was 
placed  under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  Goodenough,  at  Ealing,  whence 
he  removed  to  Brasennose  College,  Oxford,  in  Octoher  1774. 
His  proficiency  in  classical  literature  was  highly  respectable, 
and  his  general  habits  honourably  exempt  from  the  vices  then 
current  amongst  the  young  men  of  his  class.  His  collegiate  life 
did  not,  probably,  add  much  to  his  attainments.  His  allusions  to 
the  university  arc  not,  at  any  rate,  adapted  to  raise  our  estimate 
of  the  advantages  it  protfered,  and  serve  to  confirm  the 
view  given  by  other  witnesses.  In  one  of  his  earliest  letters 
he  informs  his  father  that  he  ‘  was  under  no  anxiety  on  account 
of  the  disputations,  as  he  w  as  credibly  informed,  they  w  ere  mere 
farces,’ — an  opinion  strikingly  coincident  with  that  of  Lord 
Eldon,  who  is  reported  by  Mr.  Twiss  to  have  remarked  respect¬ 
ing  a  period  four  years  earlier,  ‘  An  examination  for  a  degree  at 
Oxford,  was  a  farce  in  my  time.’*  During  his  residence  at  the 
university,  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Lords  Wellesley, 
Stowell,  and  Colchester,  from  whom  he  derived  considerable 
advantage  as  well  as  happiness  in  future  life.  His  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  Lord  Stowell,  then  William  Scott, 

*  Commenced  in  the  Oxford  stage  coach,  in  1777,  when  one  was 
an  under  graduate  at  Brasennose,  the  other  fellow  and  tutor  of  the 
university.  They  stopped  to  dine  at  Maidenhead  bridge,  on  pork 
chops,  and  drank  a  bottle  of  port ;  after  which,  they  chatted  very 
familiarly  for  the  rest  of  the  way,  Addington  commenting  with  great 
freedom  on  the  demerits  of  college  fellows,  whilst  his  companion 
insidiously  encouraged  him.  When  at  length  the  coach  stopped  at 
University  College,  Scott,  standing  on  the  step  as  he  alighted,  said, 

‘  Well,  young  gentleman,  1  have  had  a  very  pleasant  journey  ;  but 
the  next  time  you  feel  inclined  to  abuse  college  fellows,  consider 
that  you  may  possibly  have  a  poor  college  fellow  in  the  coach  with 
you.  Good  evening.’  The  next  day  the  college  fellow  called  upon 
the  under  graduate.* — Vol.  i.  p.  21. 

Addington’s  earlv  destination  was  the  bar,  to  which  he  seri¬ 
ously  applied  himself  about  1780.  He  was  speedily,  however, 


•  *  Life  of  Lord  Eldon,*  vol.  i.  p.  57. 
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diverted  from  this  pursuit,  by  the  more  brilliant  prospects  of 
political  life.  We  have  already  adverted  to  the  intimacy  which 
subsisted  between  his  father  and  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  and  it 
is,  therefore  no  marvel  that  their  sons,  the  subject  of  this 
memoir,  and  William  Pitt,  the  favourite  minister  of  George  111. 
should  be  early  found  in  friendly  and  official  conjunction. 
‘They  had  been  friends,'  as  the  latter  told  Mr.  Wilberforce, 

‘  from  their  childhood,  and  their  fathers  before  them.'  Mr.  Pitt, 
though  two  years  younger  than  Addington,  became  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  in  1782,  under  the  Shelburne  administration, 
and  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  in  1784.  This  promotion  opened 
the  way  to  Addington's  accession  to  political  life,  and  so  early  as 
December,  1783,  an  interview  took  place  between  them  which 
awakened  the  expectations  of  the  friends  of  the  latter.  ‘  1  give 
you  joy,'  said  one  of  his  correspondents,  ‘  of  the  effects  of  the 
interview  of  last  Sunday,  of  which  I  am  impatient  to  hear  the 
particulars.'  lie  was  speedily  elected  for  Devizes,  then  a  close 
borough,  under  the  controul  of  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Sutton, 
but  took  no  part  for  some  time  in  the  debates  of  the  house. 
His  attention  was  wisely  directed  to  its  forms  of  procedure,  and 
and  on  committees  he  was  a  diligent  attendant.  Considering 
his  subsequent  elevation,  it  appears  singular,  that  he  addressed 
the  house  only  three  times  prior  to  his  election  to  the  speaker- 
ship,  once  in  seconding  the  address  in  January,  1786,  once  in 
the  following  year  on  a  horse-tax,  and  again  in  1788,  on  the 
Regency  question.  In  this  respect  he  differed  widely  from 
another  young  member  of  whom  frequent  mention  is  made  in 
his  correspondence.  The  subsequent  career  of  Earl  Grey  gives 
peculiar  interest  to  the  following  brief  reference  to  his  first  par¬ 
liamentary  effort.  Tlie  letter  is  dated  Feb.  22nd,  1787  : — 

‘  We  had  a  glorious  debate,  last  night,  upon  the  motion  for  an 
address  of  thanks  to  the  king  for  having  negotiated  the  commercial 
treaty.  I  was  not  in  bed  till  three  o’clock,  which  to  a  committee 
man  is  rather  an  unseasonable  hour.  A  new  speaker  presented  him¬ 
self  to  the  House,  and  went  through  his  first  performance  with  an 
eclat  which  has  not  been  equalled  within  my  recollection.  His  mime 
is  Grey.  He  is  not  more  than  twenty- two  years  of  age,  and  he  took 
his  seat,  which  is  for  Noithumbeilund,  only  in  the  present  session. 
I  do  not  go  too  far  in  declaring  that  in  the  advantages  of  figure, 
voice,  elocution,  and  manner,  he  is  not  surpassed  by  any  one  member 
of  the  House ;  and  I  grieve  to  say  that  he  was  last  night  in  the  ranks 
of  opposition,  from  whence  there  is  no  prospect  of  his  being  de¬ 
tached.* — lb.  p.  45. 

Some  bystanders,  regarding  simply  Mr.  Addington's  intimacy 
with  the  premier,  were  surprised  at  his  not  having  received  an 
early  official  appointment,  but  the  case  was  diflfereut  with  him- 
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self.  ana  still/  he  remarks  in  1787, 'in  a  state  of  uncer¬ 
tainty,  though  by  no  means  a  disairrecable  one,  as  I  guess  the 
qai'lf  and  hope  soon  to  say  sometliing  to  you  respecting  the 
quaado*  His  views  at  this  time,  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
directed  to  the  speakership.  Indeed  no  sagacity  could  foresee 
the  changes  which  approached.  It  is  seldom,  *  perhaps,  that 
human  foresight  was  so  completely  at  fault,  as  in  the  events  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  the  following  brief  extract : — 

‘III  August,  1788,  Lord  Grenville  passed  a  month  with  me  at 
Lyme,  in  conformity  with  a  wish  he  hud  expressed  to  that  effect. 
One  day  we  visited  Lord  Rolle  at  Hicton,  and  were  speculating  on 
the  probable  successor  to  the  then  Speaker,  Cornwall ;  giving  it  as 
our  opinion  that  we  neither  of  us  hud  any  chance,  and  that  Mr. 
Edward  Plielips,  of  Montacute,  would  be  the  most  eligible  person. 
Within  twelve  months  we  were  both  speakers  ourselves.* — Ib.  p.  56. 

On  the  fifth  of  June,  1789,  ]\Ir.  Grenville  vacated  the  speaker¬ 
ship  on  his  appointment  as  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  and  three  days  after,  Mr.  Addington  was  elected 
on  a  division  of  two  hundred  and  fifteen  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty-two.  His  persevering  attention  to  the  business  of  the 
house,  and  his  conciliatory  manner,  had  rendered  him  a  general 
favourite,  and  would  probably  have  prevented  a  division,  had 
not  the  party  tactics  of  the  day  required  the  supporters  of  the 
Coalition  to  record  their  votes  for  Sir  Gilbert  Elliott.  '  We 
were  all  very  sorry  to  vote  against  you,'  was  Sheridan's  remark 
to  him  on  his  taking  the  chair.  'It  redounds,'  savs  his  bio- 
grapher,  '  equally  to  the  credit  of  all  parties,  that  the  cordi¬ 
ality  with  which  he  was  hailed,  and  the  approbation  he  received 
from  one  side  of  the  house,  was  quickly  re-echoed  from  the 
other;  insomuch,  that  although  Addington  was  Mr.  Pitt's  inti¬ 
mate  friend,  and  was  known  to  be  living  in  close  intercourse 
with  him,  during  the  whole  time  he  continued  Speaker,  still,  ns 
he  used  to  declare,  this  made  no  difference  in  the  conduct  of 
the  opposition  towards  him.  Mr.  Sheridan's  remark  on  his  elec¬ 
tion  has  already  been  related,  and  the  treatment  which  he  re¬ 
ceived  from  Messrs.  Fox,  Burke,  Windham,  Grey,  Sir  Gilbert 
Elliott,  his  late  opponent,  and  other  party  leaders,  was  inviiriably 
of  the  same  respectful  and  friendly  character.' 

Substantial  proof  of  the  kindly  feeling  of  the  house  was  fur¬ 
nished  in  a  debate  w'hich  subsequently  occurred  on  the  Speaker's 
salary,  when  it  was  proposed  to  substitute  a  fixed  sum  of  .^^5000 
a-year  for  the  precarious  fees  formerly  received.  Tliis  was 
assented  to  with  acclamation,  and  a  motion  that  .£i6,0()0  should 
be  inserted  in  the  vote,  instead  of  jSo,090,  was  carried  by  an 
overwhelming  majority,  only  twenty-eight  '  particular  frieuds 
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voting  against  it.  There  was  something  farcical  in  this  proce¬ 
dure,  as  the  decision  was  well  known,  and  the  vote  of  the  mino¬ 
rity  unquestionably  would  not  have  been  given  had  it  been 
expected  to  influence  the  resnlt.  It  was  a  mere  sham,  an  aflec- 
tation  of  public  virtue  which  tends  to  weaken  confidence  in  the 
integrity  of  parliamentarj^  proceedings. 

The  French  Revolttion  was  at  this  time  in  progress,  and 
numerous  allusions  occur  throughout  Mr.  Addington’s  corres¬ 
pondence  to  the  schism  that  was  preparing  in  the  Whig  party. 
In  the  autumn  of  1789, 'The  Reflections  on  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution’  were  published, — an  extraordinary  w  ork,  in  which  passion 
and  political  foresight,  the  terrors  of  an  alarmist,  and  the  pro¬ 
found  sagacity  of  the  most  philosophical  statesman  of  the  day, 
were  strangely  blended.  The  minister  readily  availed  himself  of 
its  aid,  though  he  continued  for  some  time  impervious  to  its  fears, 
as  the  following  extract  shews  ; — 

'Nearly  two  years  afterwards,  Mr.  Pitt,  of  whom  Addington  used 
to  say,  he  was  the  most  sanguine  man  he  ever  knew,  was  still  uncon¬ 
vinced  of  the  magnitude  of  the  danger  from  that  cause  :  an  assertion 
which  the  following  anecdote  will  elucidate.  In  September,  1791, 
after  Burke’s  breach  with  Fox,  Pitt  invited  him  for  the  first  time  to 
dine  with  him ;  Lord  Grenville,  Burke,  Addington,  and  Pitt,  con¬ 
stituted  the  party.  After  dinner  Burke  was  earnestly  representing 
the  danger  which  threatened  this  country,  from  the  contagion  of 
French  principles,  when  Pitt  said,  ‘  Never  fear,  Mr.  Burke  :  depend 
on  it  we  shall  go  on  as  we  are  until  the  day  of  judgmeiit.*  ‘  Very 
likely,  sir,’  replied  Mr.  Burke,  ‘  it  is  the  day  of  no  judgment  that  I 
am  afraid  of.’ — Ib,  p.  72. 

The  following  anecdote  pertaining  to  this  period,  is  too  charac¬ 
teristic  of  a  man  who  obtained  temporary  notoriety  by  a  rare 
conjunction  of  personal  vices  with  the  folly  of  opponents,  to  be 
omitted : — 

'  On  the  28th  of  May,  in  this  year,  it  became  the  Speaker’s  duty 
publicly  to  reprimand  Major  Scott,  a  member  of  parliament,  for 
having  published  a  statement  relating  to  the  trial  of  Mr.  Hastings, 
which  was  considered  disrespectful  to  the  House.  Before  the  public 
business  commenced,  the  Sj>eaker  had  observed  Mr.  Wilkes  con¬ 
ferring  w’ilh  Major  Scott ;  and  he  subsequently  ascertained  from  a 
friend,  who  happened  to  be  within  hearing,  that  the  subject  of  their 
conversation  was  as  follows: — Wilkes.  '  I  give  you  joy.  I  am  glad 
to  see  you  in  full  dress.  It  is  an  occasion  on  which  a  man  should 
appear  to  the  best  advantage.’  Scott.  ‘Joy!  what  do  you  mean? 
Why  I  am  here  to  be  reprimanded.’  W^ilkes.  *  Exactly  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  1  congratulate  you.  When  the  Speaker  has  finished,  abuse  them 
all  confoundedly,  for  which  you  will  be  sent  either  to  Newgate  or  the 
Tower,  and  then  you  may  be  member  for  Middlesex  or  Westminster, 
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whichever  you  please/  Mr.  Adolphus,  in  his  History  of  England, 
vol.  vi.  p.  164,  bestows  much  commendation  on  tlie  Speaker’s 
address  to  Major  Scott  on  this  occasion.  At  some  other  time,  Mr. 
Wilkes  came  up  to  the  Speaker  in  the  chair,  and  told  him  that  he 
had  a  petition  to  present  to  the  House  from  a  set  of  the  greatest 
scoundrels  and  miscreants  upon  earth  :  when  called  upon,  however, 
shortly  afterwards,  to  present  it,  he  said,  with  the  gravest  face  pos¬ 
sible, — *  Sir,  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  petition  from  a  most  intelligent, 
independent,  and  enlightened  body  of  men.’  On  another  occasion, 
when  there  was  much  confusion  in  the  House,  the  Speaker  observing 
that  his  call  of  '  Order,  order!  ’  was  not  attended  to,  especially  by 
Mr.  Wilkes,  repeated  the  expression,  coupling  with  it  that  gentle¬ 
man’s  name ;  upon  which  Mr.  Wilkes  said  very  deliberately,  *  *  Order ! 
Mr.  Wilkes?’  that  is  a  singular  association.  Wilkes  and  treason, 
and  Wilkes  and  rebellion,  have  often  been  coupled  together;  but, 
Wilkes  and  order  never.’  * — Ih.  p.  76. 

We  are  tempted,  by  way  of  contrast,  to  transcribe  another 
anecdote  of  the  Speaker’s,  in  which  the  public  services  of  the 
party  concerned  gave  grace  and  dignity  to  his  momentary 
failure.  It  is  thus  related  by  our  author  : — 

*  This  mention  of  the  action  of  the  1st  of  June  recalls  to  memory 
one  of  Lord  Sidmouth’s  favourite  anecdotes  relating  to  that  event. 
All  the  actors  in  the  glorious  achievement  deserved,  and  of  course 
received,  the  thanks  of  parliament  for  their  conduct.  Vice-Admiral 
Sir  Alan,  afterwards  Lord  Gardner,  a  man  of  undaunted  bravery, 
but  of  a  remarkably  sensitive  and  retiring  temperament,  being  at  the 
time  member  for  Plymouth,  was,  according  to  custom,  to  receive 
through  the  Speaker  the  honour  of  the  thanks  of  the  House,  in  his 
place  in  parliament.  On  the  appointed  day,  before  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  business,  he  entered  the  Speaker’s  private  room  in  great  agita¬ 
tion,  and  expressed  his  apprehensions  that  ho  should  fail  in  properly 
acknowledging  the  honour  which  he  was  about  to  receive.  ‘  I  have 
often  been  at  the  cannon’s  mouth,’  he  said,  ‘  but  hang  me  if  I  ever 
felt  as  I  do  now !  I  have  not  slept  these  three  nights.  Look  at  my 
tongue.’  The  Speaker  rang  for  a  bottle  of  Madeira,  and  Sir  Alan 
took  a  glass.  After  a  short  pause  he  took  a  second,  and  then  said 
he  felt  somewhat  better ;  but  when  the  moment  of  trial  arrived,  and 
one  of  the  bravest  of  a  gallant  profession,  whom  no  personal  danger 
could  appal,  rose  to  reply  to  the  Speaker,  he  could  scarcely  articu¬ 
late.  He  was  encouraged  by  enthusiastic  cheers  from  all  parts  of  the 
House  ;  but  after  stammering  out  with  far  more  than  the  usual  amount 
of  truth,  that  *  he  was  overpowered  by  the  honour  that  had  been  con¬ 
ferred  upon  him,’  and  vainly  attempting  to  add  a  few  more  words,  ho 
relinquished  the  idea  as  hopeless,  and  abruptly  resumed  his  scut 
amidst  a  renewed  burst  of  cheers.’ — Ib.  p.  118. 

The  following  is  important,  as  bearing  on  the  character  of  a 
man  whose  policy  exerted  a  more  disastrous  influence  than  that 
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of  any  other  British  minister  in  modern  times.  Of  the  ability 
of  Mr.  Pitt,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  His  intellect  was  worthy  of 
his  parentaj^e,  his  disposition  was  imperious,  and  his  will  un¬ 
bending.  Having  sacriticcd  his  early  faith,  lie  persecuted  its 
disciples  with  unrelenting  bitterness.  Popular  liberty,  whether 
in  England  or  on  the  continent,  was  his  abhorrence,  and  he 
sought  its  extinction  with  an  acrimony  which  betokened  that  the 
rancour  of  the  apostate  had  been  carried  into  the  councils  of  the 
minister.  The  imperial  character  of  his  mind  only  strength¬ 
ened  his  power  for  evil.  Cold  and  haughty  in  public,  he  won 
the  ardent  attachment  of  friends  in  his  unbending  hours,  and 
was  thought  by  Lord  Sidmouth  ^  the  most  fascinating  com¬ 
panion  he  ever  met  with.’  His  information  was  prodigious, 
and  his  resources  infinite.  But  the  wear  and  tear  of  his  life  was 
too  much  for  him,  and  he  resorted  to  the  ruinous  expedient 
by  which  feebler  men  frequently  seek  to  stimulate  their  powers. 
^Ve  should  have  expected  some  expression  of  regret,  if  not  of 
displeasure,  in  the  following  notice  of  this  habit.  It  would 
have  befitted  the  clerical  profession  of  the  author,  however  un- 
suited  to  the  disciple  of  Toryism  : — 

*  Such  intellectual  powers,  enclosed  in  so  feeble  a  casket,  must,  it 
would  be  supposed,  have  required  some  description  of  artificial  sup¬ 
port  ;  and  accordingly  Mr.  Pill  did  resort  to  the  stimulant  of  wine, 
sometimes,  as  was  reported,  to  an  extent  not  altogether  consistent 
with  prudence  and  moderation.  On  this  being  remarked  to  Lord 
Sidmouth,  he  observed,  that  *  Mr.  Pitt  liked  a  glass  of  port  wine 
very  well,  and  a  bottle  still  better;  but  that  he  had  never  known  him 
take  too  much  if  he  had  any  thing  to  do,  except  upon  one  occasion, 
when  he  was  unexpectedly  called  up  to  answer  a  personal  attack 
made  upon  him  by  the  father  ot  the  late  Lord  Durham.  He  had  left 
the  House  with  Mr.  Dundas  in  the  hour  between  two  election  ballots, 
for  the  purpose  of  dining  ;  and  when,  on  his  return,  he  replied  to 
Mr.  Lambton,  it  was  evident  to  his  friends  that  he  had  taken  too 
much  wine.  The  next  morning  Mr.  Ley,  the  Clerk  Assistant  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  told  the  Speaker,  that  he  had  felt  quite  ill  ever 
since  Mr.  Pitt’s  exhibition  on  the  preceding  evening :  ‘  It  gave  me,’ 
he  added,  *  a  violent  head-ache.*  On  this  being  repeated  to  Mr. 
Pitt,  he  said  he  thought  it  was  an  excellent  arrangement,  that  he 
should  have  the  wine,  and  the  clerk  the  head-ache.’ 

*Ua»ing  the  sitting  of  parliament,  Pitt,  alter  the  debate,  used 
gonerally  to  sup  with  the  Speaker,  at  the  house  of  the  latter,  some¬ 
times  teie-^^t^le,  but  more  frequently  with  one  or  two  other  friends. 
On  those  occasions  the  Speaker,  when  he  thought  wine  enough  had 
been  drank,  was  wont  to  say,  ‘  Now,  Pitt,  you  shall  not  have 
another  drop.*  But  Mr.  Pitt  generally  became  importunate,  pro¬ 
mising  that  if  a  fresh  bottle  were  brought  he  would  only  take  one 
glass.  His  eloquence  sometimes  prevailed,  and  the  ayes  had  it : 
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but  Lord  Sidmouth  confessed  that  when  this  was  the  case,  tlie  pro¬ 
mise  of  abstinence  was  seldom  long  remembered/ — lb.  p.  15*2. 

A  sirtiilar  omission  occurs  in  the  account  given  of  Mr.  Pitt’s 
duel  with  Mr.  Tierney,  on  account  of  words  spoken  by  the 
former  in  a  debate  on  the  ‘25th  of  ^lay,  1798.  Such  an  event 
ought  not  to  have  been  passed  over  witli  the  sliglit  censure 
which  is  implied,  rather  than  expressed.  It  aflbrded  an  oppor¬ 
tunity,  of  which  advantage  should  liave  been  taken,  to  record 
a  high-toned  and  generous  protest  against  so  barbarous  a  prac¬ 
tice.  The  moralist  owed  it  to  himself  and  to  his  country  to 
reprobate  the  evil,  whatever  sanction  it  may  derive  from  the 

fashion  and  false  morality  of  a  class. 

* 

Hitherto  the  Speaker  and  Mr.  Piit  had  been  on  terms  of  the 
closest  and  most  attached  intimacy.  Their  political  union  was 
cemented  by  private  friendship.  Their  opinions  were  identien), 
and  the  master-spirit  of  the  premier  gave  firmness  and  con¬ 
fidence  to  his  ally.  To  tlie  overtaxed  energies  of  Pitt,  the 
friendship  of  Addington  brought  relief,  whilst  his  conciliatory 
manners  and  general  popularity  in  the  house,  softened  tlie 
asperities  of  debate,  and  facilitated  the  minister’s  parliamentary 
triumphs.  The  seeds  of  alienation,  however,  were  now'  sown, 
and  they  speedily  brought  forth  their  accustomed  fruit.  This 
arose  from  the  agitation  of  the  catholic  claims,  on  which  Mr. 
PitPs  views  were  conciliatory,  and  those  of  Mr.  Addington 
the  reverse.  The  former  proposed  to  accomplish  the  Irish 
Union  by  means  of  the  catholics,  and  after  it  had  been  elfected, 
he  proposed,  as  a  return  for  their  services,  and  a  means  of 
uniting  all  classes,  to  remove  the  disabilities  under  which  they 
laboured.  To  this  righteous  measure  the  king  objected.  In¬ 
capable  of  appreciating  the  arguments  which  enforced  it,  his 
constitutional  stubbornness  took  the  shape  of  conscientious 
scruple.  We  do  not  (picstion  the  honesty  of  the  monarch.  He 
was  perfectly  sincere;  but  his  integrity  was  unreflecting  and 
one-sided,  an  illustration  of  the  worst  characteristic  of  his 
countrymen.  He  respected  his  coronation  oath,  and,  according 
to  his  perverse  interpretation,  would  keep  it  to  the  letter ;  but 
he  had  no  sense  of  what  was  due  to  the  consciences  of  others, 
nor  could  lie  apprehend  the  wrong  done  to  religion  when  civil 
penalties  were  employed  for  its  support.  'I  had  rather,’  were 
his  words, — and  we  respect  his  integrity,  whilst  we  regret  his 
error — ‘  beg  my  bread  from  door  to  door  tlironghout  Luropc, 
than  consent  to  any  such  measure.’  Dean  Pellcw  has  not 
thrown  much  additional  light  on  tlie  progress  of  this  critical 
affair,  as  the  correspondence  which  it  occasioned  between  the 
king  and  Mr.  Pitt,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  king  and  Mr. 
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Addington,  on  the  other,  was  previously  in  the  hands  of  the 
public.  To  those,  however,  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  trans¬ 
action,  the  dean’s  narrative  will  be  interesting  and  valuable. 
Having  received  intimation  of  what  his  Ministers  contem¬ 
plated,  the  Monarch,  under  date  of  January  29th,  1801,  solicited 
the  Speaker’s  friendly  offices  to  ‘open  Mr.  Pitt’s  eyes  on  the 
danger  arising  from  the  agitating  this  improper  question,  which,’ 
added  the  monarch,  ‘  may  prevent  his  ever  speaking  to  me  on  a 
subject  on  which  I  can  scarcely  keep  my  temper.’  Mr.  Adding¬ 
ton,  at  first,  entertained  hope  of  success,  but  was  soon  convinced 
of  his  error,  and  two  days  afterwards  was  desired  to  undertake 
the  conduct  of  affairs.  On  earnestly  requesting  to  be  excused, 
the  king  emphatically  remarked,  ‘  Lay  your  hand  upon  y  o  r 
heart,  and  ask  yourself,  where  am  I  to  turn  for  support,  if  you 
do  not  stand  by  me?’  Mr.  Pitt  urgently  entreated  him  to 
comply  with  the  royal  wishes.  ‘  I  see  nothing  but  ruin,  Adding¬ 
ton,  if  you  hesitate,’  was  his  remark ;  and  the  latter  conse¬ 
quently,  on  the  5th  of  February,  undertook  the  service  to  which 
he  was  invited.  On  the  whole  affair,  it  is  obvious  to  remark 
that  the  scruples  of  the  monarch  were  too  deeply  fixed  to  allow 
of  any  other  result.  lie  would  not  reason,  nay,  he  would 
scarcely  talk  on  the  subject.  It  was  a  settled  point,  which  did 
not  admit  of  being  re-argued.  ‘  None  of  your  Scotch  metaphysics, 
Mr.  Dundas,’  said  the  king,  when  the  former  called  attention  to 
the  distinction  between  the  legislative  and  executive  functions 
of  the  crown ;  and  his  whole  course  was  equally  irrational  and 
self-willed.  We  can  scarcely  do  justice  to  the  monarch  without 
impugning  the  integrity  of  his  intellect.  His  judgment  had 
been  clouded,  and  the  visitation  subsequently  recurred.  His 
sincerity  is  proved  by  the  general  teuour  of  his  life,  and  the 
most  charitable  conclusion,  therefore,  we  can  form,  is  that 
which  accounts  for  his  scruples,  in  part  at  least,  by  the  malady 
under  which  he  had  suffered. 

Mr.  Pitt,  probably,  w  as  not  disinclined  to  avail  himself  of  any 
plausible  excuse  for  retiring  at  this  juncture  from  the  royal 
councils.  We  cannot  attribute  very  much  earnestness  to  his 
convictions  on  the  catholic  question,  as  he  almost  immediately 
contemplated  a  resumption  of  office,  and  actually  did  return  to 
it  in  without  any  stipulation  in  its  favour.  How  this 

could  be,  if  his  views  were  sincere,  we  know  not.  Admit  them  to 
have  been  so  in  1801,  and  he  must  subsequently  have  discarded 
them,  or  have  sacrificed  to  the  love  of  power,  or  the  pleasure  of 
his  master,  what  he  deemed  essential  to  the  harmony  and  well¬ 
being  of  the  empire.  His  conduct,  however,  is  susceptible  of 
explanation  on  other  grounds.  His  continental  policy  had 
proved  a  splendid  failure.  France  was  in  the  ascendant 
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throughout  Europe,  and  discontent  was  universal  in  England. 
The  nation  was  wearied  pf  an  exhausting  and  disgraceful  war, 
in  which  the  blood  and  treasures  of  Britain  were  expended  on 
behalf  of  allies  who  were  either  treacherous  or  imbecile.  Mr. 
Pitt’s  crusade  against  France  had  utterly  failed.  He  himself, 
and  all  others,  felt  this.  The  constitution  of  the  House  enabled 
him  still  to  command  a  parliamentary  majority ;  but  thoughtful 
men,  of  all  classes  and  kinds,  were  asking  themselves  where  this 
was  to  end.  ^Vhat  had  been  commenced  in  confidence  was 
carried  on  in  despair.  France  had  maintained  the  integrity  of 
her  domains — had  succeeded  in  giving  laws  to  a  considerable 
part  of  Europe,  and  now  threatened  to  turn  back  the  tide  of 
invasion  on  ourselves.  Austria  was  entirely  prostrate,  Prussia 
had  become  actively  hostile,  and  the  three  northern  powers, 
Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Russia,  had  entered  into  a  confederacy 
against  our  maritime  rights.  All  classes,  therefore,  felt  the 
necessity  for  peace,  and  began  to  clamour  for  it ;  yet  Mr.  Pitt 
might  well  shrink  from  a  negociation  which  reflected  so  severely 
on  his  own  policy.  This  we  believe  to  have  been  the  real  secret 
of  his  resignation.  '  The  pilot  who  w  eathered  tlie  storm,’  as  he 
has  been  absurdly  designated  by  the  unreflecting  herd  of  tories, 
was  glad  to  shelter  himself  for  a  time,  whilst  another, took  the 
helm,  and  essayed  to  bring  the  vessel  into  harbour.  Mr.  Pitt’s 
subsequent  conduct  harmonizes  with  this  supposition,  and  not 
unnaturally  grew  out  of  it,  whilst  any  other  theory  fastens  on 
him  a  charge  of  moral  delinquency,  which  we  hesitate  to  prefer. 
Mr.  Pitt’s  health  also  had  suflered.  In  October  preceding  his 
resignation,  he  visited  the  Speaker  at  Woodley,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  extract  from  a  letter  of  the  latter  to  his  brother,  dated  Oc¬ 
tober  IDth,  is  not  unimportant : — 

■  *  Pitt  is  now  here.  It  is  to  me  most  gratifying  that  his  wishes 
anticipated  mine,  and  led  him  to  think  of  Woodley  before  I  proposed 
it  to  him.  It  is,  of  course,  desirable  that  his  indisposition  should  not 
be  talked  of.  He  is  certainly  better,  but  I  am  still  very  far  from 
being  at  ease  about  him.  Sir  W.  Farquhar  is  to  be  here  on 
Tuesday,  and  it  will  then  be  determined  whether  he  is  to  remain 
here  or  proceed  to  Bath  or  Cheltenham.  My  opinion  and  wishes 
incline  the  same  way.  He  wants  rest  and  consolation,  and  I  trust  he 
will  find  both  here.  The  feelings  towards  him,  not  of  myself,  for  of 
those  I  say  nothing,  but  of  others  under  this  roof,  are  really  not  to  bo 
described.’ — Id.  p.  266. 

All  things  considered,  retirement  was  the  most  prudent, 
though  certainly  not  the  most  magnanimous,  course,  which  Mr. 
Pitt  could  adopt.  We  admire  his  adroitness,  but  mark  the 
absence  from  his  policy  of  higher  and  nobler  elements  of 
character.  Mr.  Addington  was  encouraged  to  undertake  the 
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difficult  task  assigned  him  by  his  friend’s  promise  of  support. 

‘  Mr.  Pitt  has  resigned/  said  Mr.  Canning  to  a  correspondent, 

‘  on  finding  himself  not  allowed  to  carry  into  effect  his  own 
wishes  and  promises,  and  the  views  of  the  Irish  government, 
respecting  the  catholic  question.  The  king  has  accepted  his 
resignation,  and  a  new  government  is  forming,  in  which  Mr. 
Pitt  earnestly  presses  nil  those  of  his  own  friends  who  are  now 
in  office  to  take  part,  and  to  which  he  intends  personally  to 
give  the  most  decided  and  active  support  in  parliament.’  There 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  this  support  was  not  honestly 
designed,  though  Mr.  Canning,  and  some  other  members  of  the 
late  government,  declined  to  serve  under  Mr.  Addington.  They 
probably  felt — Mr.  Canning  certainly  was  warranted  to  do  so — 
their  immense  superiority  to  the  new  premier,  and  did  not  place 
much  faith  in  the  continuance  of  his  power.  The  usual  result, 
however,  followed  in  due  course.  It  might  have  been  predicted  ; 
it  could  not  fail  to  be  foreseen.  It  could  scarcely  be  otherwise 
in  the  condition  and  circumstances  of  our  nature.  The  follow¬ 
ing  passage  points  out  some  of  the  many  causes  of  alienation 
which  speedily  began  to  operate.  Speaking  of  Mr.  Addington, 
Dean  Pellew  remarks, — 

'To  such  a  man  the  appeal  from  his  sovereign,  seconded  as  it  was 
by  the  opinion  of  him  with  whom  for  eighteen  years  he  had  felt  and 
thought,  us  it  were,  w'ith  the  same  mind,  was  irresistible.  He  did 
not,  however,  make  this  concession  to  the  stern  obligation  of  duly, 
without  clearly  foreseeing  the  sacrifices  which  it  imposed  upon  him : 
nevertheless,  there  was  one  sacrifice  which  he  did  not  contemplate. 
Prepared  as  he  was  for  the  usual  evils  attendant  on  the  situation  he 
had  accepted,  he  had  no/  calculated  on  the  possible  loss  of  his  friend. 
When  he  yielded  to  the  commands  of  the  king  and  the  wishes  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  he  expressly  stipulated  for  the  support  and  co-operation  of  the 
latter;  and  he  probably  expected  that  it  might  still  be  possible  for 
Mr.  Pitt  and  himself  to  maintain  the  confidential  communications 
which  had  hitherto  subsisted  between  them,  after  their  respective 
positions,  as  regarded  each  other,  had  been  reversed.  On  the  other 
band,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  Mr.  Pitt  made  the  offer  of  his  best 
assistance  and  advice  with  the  same  sincerity  with  which  it  was 
accepted  ;  and  he,  too,  probably  looked  forward  to  a  continuance  of 
those  constant  and  cordial  interviews  at  which,  without  distrust  or 
interruption,  they  had  been  wont  to  '  take  sweet  counsel  together.' 
If,  however,  the  two  friends  were  influenced  by  such  feelings,  it 
appears  that  they  had  not  fully  weighed  the  results  to  be  expected 
from  this  change  in  their  circumstances.  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Adding¬ 
ton  had  been  intimate  from  their  youth  ;  and  when  the  high  opinion 
and  personal  attachment  of  the  former  had  placed  the  latter  in  the 
chair  of  the  House,  a  situation  removed  from  the  strife  and  fluctua¬ 
tions  of  politics,  it  would  have  been  strange,  indeed,  if  the  intimacy 
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previously  subsisting  between  them  could  not  have  been  continued. 
The  case,  however,  became  very  different  when  the  position  of  the 
patties  was  reversed.  Mr.  Pitt  could  not  descend  at  once  from  his 
high  position,  and  be  regarded  quite  like  anotlier  man.  How  much 
soever  he  might  have  desired  to  do  so,  neither  the  rules  of  society, 
nor  the  restraints  of  party,  would  have  permitted  him.  Attention 
would  naturally  be  directed  to  his  words  and  movements.  When¬ 
ever  the  policy  pursued  by  himself  and  his  successor  happened  to 
differ,  their  conduct  and  merits  would  be  contrasted.  Whenever 
their  measures  agreed,  it  would  be  said  of  him,  as  it  had  before  been 
said  of  Lord  Bute,  that  he  was  still  the  minister,  and  his  successor 
only  the  puppet.  Each  of  them  also  would  be  surrounded  by  his 
own  friends  and  dependents;  and  as  the  followers  of  one  succeeded 
those  of  the  other  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  offices,  it  was  not  rea¬ 
sonable  to  expect  much  cordiality  to  prevail  between  men  so  situated. 
No  one,  without  political  experience,  can  conceive  how  clamorous 
the  junior  members  of  a  party  are  for  place  and  power,  and  how  im¬ 
possible  it  is  lor  any  leader  long  to  retain  this  class  of  supporters  in 
a  pioper  state  of  unity  and  discipline,  without  encouraging  some  hope, 
at  least,  that  their  taste  in  that  respect  may  be  gratified  at  no  distant 
period.* — Id.  p.  331 — 333. 

Mr.  Pitt,  it  is  not  improbable,  certainly  some  of  his  most 
intimate  political  associates,  speedily  regretted  the  step  he  had 
taken,  and  an  abortive  nogotiation,  having  in  view  his  return  to 
power,  took  place  between  them  and  Mr.  Addington.  The 
failure  of  this  negotiation  need  not  surprise  us.  The  new 
premier  owed  it  to  himself  to  decline  the  terms  which  were  pro¬ 
posed.  For  a  time  things  wore  a  promising  appearance.  The 
military  sympathies  of  the  nation  were  revived  by  the  success 
which  attended  the  disgraceful  bombardment  of  Copenhagen, 
and  the  triumphant  course  of  the  British  forces  in  Egypt ;  but 
the  evil  hour  could  not  long  be  staved  off.  Great  offence  w'as 
given  to  Mr.  Pitt  by  some  expressions  of  Mr.  Tierney,  which 
were  not,  as  he  conceived,  replied  to  witli  sufficient  spirit  by  the 
premier.  Au  explanation  followed,  and  satisfaction  was  ex¬ 
pressed  ;  but  the  confidence  of  friendship  was  gone,  and  there 
were  not  wanting  those  who  sought  to  widen  the  breach.  The 
alienation  became  growingly  visible  towards  the  close  of  1802, 
when  Mr.  Pitt  availed  himself  of  a  journey  to  Bath,  to  excuse 
his  attendance  at  the  House.  'A  peculiar  glwm,*  says  our 
author,  ‘  overhangs  this  journey,  since  it  was  during  his  present 
visit  to  Bath  that  Mr.  Pitt  appears  to  have  first  adopted  that 
view  of  public  affairs  which  alienated  him  from  the  policy  and 
party  of  his  friend  and  successor,  and  placed  him  eventually  in 
the  ranks  of  opposition,  by  the  side  of  his  great  rival  and  con¬ 
stant  oppoucnl,  Mr.  Fox.*  This  state  of  things  involved  the 
minister  in  considerable  difficulties.  Mr.  Pitt’s  support  was 
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essential,  and  when  this  became  precarious,  negotiations  were 
opened  for  his  return  to  office  under  his  brother,  the  Earl  of 
Chatham.  This  was,  of  course,  declined ;  and  the  fact  of  its 
having  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Addington,  reflects  no  credit  on 
his  sagacity.  *  There  was  no  room,^  said  Lord  Melville,  through 
whom  the  overture  was  made,  *  for  any  discussion  on  that  part 
of  the  subject ;  for  he  stated  at  once,  without  reserve  or  affeeta- 
tion,  his  feelings  with  regard  to  any  proposition  founded  on  such 
a  basis.'  Mr.  Pitt  would  hear  of  nothing  but  of  the  unconditional 
surrender  of  the  ministry.  He  demanded  the  premiership  for 
himself,  and  required  that  Lords  Melville,  Spencer,  and  Gren¬ 
ville,  and  Mr.  Windham,  should  be  admitted  to  the  cabinet. 
These  terms  were  too  imperious  and  humiliating  to  be  acceded 
to,  and  the  ministry  therefore  endeavoured  to  strengthen  them¬ 
selves  from  the  ranks  of  the  Whig  opposition.  The  session 
which  followed  furnished  public  evidence  of  the  sehism  that  had 
arisen.  On  a  vote  of  censure,  June  3rd,  Mr.  Pitt  moved  what 
Sheridan  called  ‘  the  shabby  shelter  of  the  previous  question  / 
and  on  the  13th  of  July,  Mr.  Abbot,  afterwards  Lord  Colchester, 
tells  us  that  ^  words  of  considerable  asperity,  or  rather  language 
in  a  tone  of  asperity,  passed  from  Mr.  Pitt  to  Mr.  Addington.' 
This  state  of  things  could  not  long  continue.  There  were  three 
parties  in  the  house  opposed  to  the  minister,  that  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
that  of  Mr.  Fox,  and  that  of  Lord  Grenville  and  Mr.  Windham. 
The  last  two  speedily  united,  and  the  junction  of  the  first  was 
waited  for  as  a  sure  omen  of  success.  Some  difficulties  w  ere 
experienced  in  arranging  their  party  tactics,  but  all  gave  way 
before  the  passion  of  the  hour,  and  the  ministerial  majority 
having  been  reduced  to  thirty*  seven,  Mr.  Addington  resolved  to 
resign.  We  cannot  view  with  approval  the  conduct  of  either 
section  of  the  opposition,  but  least  of  all  that  of  Mr.  Fox.  The 
administration  he  contributed  to  subvert,  was  confessedly  more 
popular  than  that  to  which  it  gave  place.  He  himself  was  aware 
of  this,  as  appears  from  the  following  note : — 

•Lord  Holland  once  told  Lord  Sidmouth  that  he  had  often  heard 
his  uncle,  Mr.  Fox,  say,  that  he  considered  the  Addington  admi¬ 
nistration  the  most  popular  one  since  the  accession,  and  he  need  not 
have  resigned  with  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the 
general  voice  of  the  country  in  his  favour.  The  reply  was,  that  it 
was  to  save  the  king  from  being  driven  to  the  wall  by  the  coalition. 
Mr.  Addington  always  said  it  was  Mr.  Pitfs  ascendency  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  through  the  eighty  creations  he  had  made,  which  enabled 
him  to  overthrow  the  government.* — Vol.  ii.  p.  274. 

Nor  could  it  have  been  imagined  by  Mr.  Fox  and  his  friends 
that  the  overthrow  of.  the  government  would  lead  to  any  other 
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result  than  that  which  followed.  The  only  alternative  which 
presented  itself  was  a  coalition  with  Mr.  Pitt,  against  which  it 
mav  be  supposed,  even  if  the  personal  feelings  of  the  king  were 
no  -  regarded,  a  sufficient  warning  had  been  received  in  the 
fate  of  the  North  and  Fox  administration.  Indeed,  the  Whig 
members  of  opposition  were  fully  aware  of  the  tendency  of 
their  proceedings.  ‘  We  are  the  pioneers,’  said  Mr.  Courtenay, 
one  of  their  number,  'digging  the  foundations;  but  Mr.  PiU 
will  be  the  architect  to  build  the  house,  and  to  inhabit  it.’  We 
dwell  on  this  passage  of  Mr.  Fox’s  history  with  regret.  It  does 
him  no  honour,  and  tends,  in  conjunction  with  other  events,  to 
diminish  our  confidence  in  the  rectitude  of  his  patriotism.  The 
service  he  rendered  at  a  critical  period  of  our  history,  in  opposing 
the  policy  of  Mr.  Pitt,  entitles  him  to  the  gratitude  of  his 
country,  and  has  associated  his  name  with  the  best  men  of 
a  former  age.  But  he  wanted  their  integrity,  and  in  the  absence 
of  the  higher  moral  qualities  which  were  their  glory,  was  not 
unfrequently  diverted  from  the  course  to  which  his  professions 
committed  him. 

There  was  another  statesman,  also,  to  whom  these  proceedings 
were  far  from  honourable.  Lord  Eldon  was  at  this  time  Chan¬ 
cellor,  and  the  lowest  standard  of  political  morality  ought  to 
have  prevented  his  engaging  in  any  intrigue  hostile  to  his  leader. 
Yet  he  did  so  engage,  and  that,  too,  in  circumstances  of  studied 
secresy,  which  Jire,  of  themselves,  sufficient  to  awaken  suspicion. 
He  became  the  medium  of  communication  between  the  king  and 
Mr.  Pitt,  and  has  thus  involved  his  biographer  in  a  difficulty, 
which  neither  his  ability  nor  his  admiration  has  been  able  to 
surmount.  In  this  intrigue  he  was  engaged,  prior  to  the  division 
of  the  25th  of  April,  and  before  Mr.  Addington,  therefore,  had 
determined  to  resign.  Alluding  to  his  agency,  the  Dean  re¬ 
marks  : — 

*  Of  whatever  nature,  therefore,  the  communications  between  the 
Lord  Chancellor  and  Mr.  Pitt  may  have  been  on  the  22nd  and  the 
following  day,  they  were  confined  to  themselves,  and  remained 
wholly  unknown  to  his  lordship’s  principal  colleague.  '1  he  private 
nature  of  the  transaction,  indeed,  is  distinctly  stated  in  the  following 
extract  from  Mr.  Pitt’s  note  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  of  the  22nd  of 
April : — *  I  enclose  my  letter  unsealed  for  your  inspection,  knowing 
that  you  will  allow  me  in  so  doing  to  request  that  you  will  not  com^ 
municate  its  contents  to  any  one  but  the  king  himself.  I  am  the  more 
anxious  that  you  should  see  what  I  have  written,  because  I  cannot 
think  of  asking  you  to  undertake  to  be  the  bearer  of  a  letter  ex¬ 
pressing  sentiments  so  adverse  to  the  government  with  which  you  • 
are  acting,  without  giving  you  the  previous  opportunity  of  knowing, 
in  what  manner  those  sentiments  are  stated.’  As  the  letter  alluded 
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to  above  has  never,  it  is  believed,  been  published,  the  nature  of  the 
*  adverse  seniimenis*  contained  in  it  cannot  be  ascertained.  Mr. 
Addington,  however,  told  Mr.  Abbot  in  the  conversation  on  the  2lith 
of  October  already  referred  to,  that  the  letter  which  the  Chancellor 
delivered  to  the  king  from  Mr.  Pitt,  contained  expressions  so  in¬ 
jurious  to  him  (Mr.  Addington),  that  at  the  last  cabinet  meeting,  on 
the  night  before  the  new  ministry  was  formed,  he  very  strongly  re¬ 
monstrated  with  bis  lordship  on  the  proceeding.* — Ib,  pp.  278,  279. 

As  might  have  been  anticipated,  the  king  refused  to  admit 
Mr.  Fox  to  his  councils,  and  his  new  ally  was  consequently  re¬ 
duced  to  the  necessity  of  completing  his  arrangements  from  the 
ranks  of '  his  personal  friends,  and  some  of  the  existing  adminis¬ 
tration.^  The  king  parted  from  his  minister  with  regret.  In  a 
letter  dated  May  the  9th,  he  says  ; — 

•The  king  has  this  instant  finished  a  long  but  most  satisfactory 
conversation  with  Mr.  Pitt,  who  will  stand  forth,  though  Lord  Gren¬ 
ville,  Lord  Spencer,  and  Mr.  Windham  have  declined  even  treating, 
as  Mr.  Fox  is  excluded  by  the  express  command  of  the  king  to  Mr. 
Pitt.  This  being  the  case,  the  king  desires  Mr.  Addington  will 
attend  here  at  ten  to-morrow  morning,  with  the  seals  of  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  The  king's  friendship  for  Mr.  Addington  is  too 
deeply  graven  on  his  heart  to  be  in  the  least  diminished  by  any 
change  of  situation :  his  majesty  will  order  the  warrant  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  creating  Mr.  Addington  Earl  of  Banbury,  Viscount 
Wallingford,  and  Baron  Reading;  and  will  order  the  message  to  be 
carried  by  Mr.  York  to  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  usual  annuity, 
having  most  honourably  and  ably  filled  the  station  of  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  king  will  settle  such  a  pension  on  Mrs. 
Addington,  whose  virtue  and  modesty  he  admires,  as  Mr.  Addington 
may  choose  to  propose.*— 76.  p.  288. 

Mr.  Addington’s  reply  to  this  communication  was  unselfish 
and  dignified.  It  does  too  much  honour  to  a  man  with  whose 
political  creed  we  have  little  sympathy,  to  be  omitted,  and  we 
therefore  subjoin  it.  It  was  written  immediately  on  the  receipt 
of  the  king’s  letter : — 

•  Mr.  Addington  will  not  fail  to  obey  your  majesty's  commands  to¬ 
morrow  morning,  at  the  hour  which  your  majesty  has  been  pleased 
to  appoint.  He  is  deeply  impressed  with  the  feelings  which  are  due 
to  the  fresh  proofs  which  your  majesty  has  condescended  to  afford 
him  of  your  consideration  and  favour ;  but  be  most  humbly  and 
earnestly  hopes  to  be  forgiven  by  your  majesty,  for  declaring  that  he 
could  not  possibly  avail  himself  of  them,  without  the  utter  destruc¬ 
tion  of  that  comfort  and  peace  of  mind  which  he  is  fully  convinced 
that  it  is  your  majesty’s  gracious  and  benevolent  purpose  to  preserve 
and  promote.  Mr.  Addington  ventures  to  refer  to  his  past  conduct, 
as  a  pledge  for  those  sentiments  of  duty  and  of  faithful  attachment  to 
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your  majesty,  which  have  ever  been  uppermost  in  his  mind,  and 
which  will  continue  fixed  and  unalterable  to  the  latest  moment  of  his 
life.* — lb,  p.  288. 

At  the  personal  interview  wliich  took  place  on  the  following 
day,  the  otier  of  a  peerage  and  pension  was  again  pressed  on  his 
acceptance,  and  was  respectfully,  yet  firmly  declined.  ‘  You  are 
a  proud  man,  Mr.  Addington,'  said  the  monarch,  *  but  I  am  a 
proud  man  too;  and  whv  should  I  sleep  uneasy  on  my  pillow, 
because  you  will  not  comply  with  my  request?  Why  should  I 
feel  the  consciousness  that  1  have  sutt’ered  you  to  ruin  your 
family,  and  that  through  your  attacliment  to  me  ?' 

Mr.  Pitt's  measures  were  the  best  vindication  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  he  had  supplanted.  lie  departed  from  its  policy  only  to 
waste  the  public  finances,  and  to  embroil  the  nation  in  conti¬ 
nental  alliances,  which  disappointed  his  hopes,  and  stimulated 
the  military  passions  of  France.  Mr.  Addington’s  conduct,  in 
the  mean  time,  was  calm  and  prudent.  He  did  not  commit 
himself  to  opposition,  but  was  mainly  influenced  by  what  he 
deemed  the  personal  feelings  of  the  king.  *  I  shall  keep  aloof,' 
he  remarked,  '  from  all  parties,  adhere  to  the  king,  and  take  a 
course  that  I  can  justify  to  myself.’  Friends  at  length  inter¬ 
posed  to  effect  a  reconciliation,  and  early  in  January,  1805,  Mr. 
Addington  was  created  Viscount  Sidmouth,  and  was  chosen 
Lord  President  of  the  council.  We  pass  over  the  negotiation, 
which  preceded  these  events,  and  hasten  to  observe  that  the 
political  conjunction  which  they  denoted  was  but  short-lived. 
Difi'erences  speedily  arose.  The  one  was  perhaps  too  sensitive, 
the  other  too  dictatorial.  Addington  retained  a  lively  sense  of 
what  was  due  to  the  friends  who  had  stood  by  him  in  1804,  and 
Pitt  was  disinclined  to  admit  any  division  of  authority.  The 
former  consequently  resigned  in  July,  and  on  the  23rd  of  the 
following  January  Mr.  Pitt  expired,  worn  down,  it  is  evident, 
by  the  anxieties  of  his  position.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Bathurst, 
written  the  day  before,  Mr.  Addington  refers  to  the  approaching 
dissolution  of  his  early  friend  in  the  following  terms 

‘  I  must  see  you,  my  dear  Charles,  as  soon  as  you  can  come  with 
perfect  safety.  Ere  this  the  scene  is  probably  closed  at  Putney 
Heath  !  In  a  note,  written  early  this  evening,  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln 
tells  me  that  ‘  the  symptoms  indicate  approaching  dissolution.  May 
everlasting  happiness  await  him !  To  me  it  is  a  comfort  not  to  be 
expressed,  that  1  have  been  enabled  at  this  crisis  to  show,  not  merely 
attention,  but  the  affection  which  has  never  been  extinguished,  and 
that  all  has  been,  in  this  respect,  as  I  could  have  wished.  It  is  also 
most  gratifying  to  me  to  have  stopped  the  intended  proceeding  of 
yesterday.  I  have  reason  to  know  that  my  declaration  that  I  would 
oppose  the  amendment,  and  the  very  numerous  appearance  of  my 
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friends,  were  the  causes  of  its  being  abandoned.  The  behaviour  of 
all  the  friends  of  poor  Pitt,  who  deserve  to  be  valued,  indicates  very 
satisfactorily  what  they  think  and  feel.  The  situation  of  the  country 
is  most  critical,  and  my  own  not  unembarrassing.  We  must,  if  it  be 
possible,  have  a  strong  and  efficient  government,  and  a  weak  oppo¬ 
sition  ;  and  this  can  only  be  accomplished  by  combinations  and 
arrangements  which  I  certainly  never  could  look  to  as  objects  of 
choice,  though  they  may  be  called  for  by  public  necessity.  For  my 
own  part,  I  will  neither,  on  the  one  hand,  assist  in  propping  a  weak 
and  incompetent  government,  nor  will  I  have  any  share,  on  the  other, 
in  fettering  the  king’s  prerogative.  In  parliament  and  in  the  closet, 

1  will  offer  the  best  advice  I  am  capable  of  giving,  but  there  must 
be  no  coercion.  I  look  forward  with  great  anxiety,  not  uninixed 
with  apprehension.* — Ib,  p.  407. 

The  Fox  and  Grenville  administration  succeeded,  and,  strange 
to  say,  Lord  Sidmouth  accepted  office  as  Keeper  of  the  Privy 
Seal,  expressly  stating,  we  are  informed,  '  that  whether  in  the 
present  or  future  reign,  in  or  out  of  offiee,  he  would  ever  re¬ 
sist,  to  his  utmost,  the  catholic  question.^  Lord  Ellenborough, 
chief  justice  of  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  was  associated  with 
him  in  the  cabinet,  against  whose  appointment  strong  consti¬ 
tutional  objections  were  urged.  The  conjunction  of  such  men 
with  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  of  1804,  was  severely  censured 
at  the  time,  and  was  evidently  a  repetition,  on  a  smaller  seale,  of 
the  coalition  which  had  so  seriously  damaged  Mr.  Fox's  early 
reputation.  *  Lord  Sidmouth,  with  Lord  Ellenborough  by  his 
side,’  remarked  a  Tory  peer,  'put  him  in  mind  of  a  faithful  old 
steward,  with  his  mastiff,  watching  new  servants,  lest  they 
should  have  some  evil  designs  agaiust  the  old  family  mansion.' 
Dean  Pellew  remarks : 

'  Such,  then,  were  the  circumstances  under  which  Lord  Sidmouth 
took  his  seat  in  the  cabinet  amongst  those  who,  not  two  years  before, 
had  been  his  determined  opponents.  He  was  generally  considered 
the  king's  friend,  and  this,  as  regarded  personal  devotion  and  attach¬ 
ment,  he  undoubtedly  was ;  but  it  would  have  been  a  gross  error  to 
assert,  that  he  exercised  the  slightest  unconstitutional  influence 
whatever,  or  was  admitted  by  his  majesty  to  any  private  intercourse. 
It  was  chiefly,  indeed,  to  prevent  any  suspicion  of  this  nature  from 
arising,  that  he  had  preferred  the  custody  of  the  privy  seal  to  the 
presidency  of  the  council ;  and  it  so  happened  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  manner  in  which  his  resignation  in  the  previous  summer  had 
been  misrepresented  to  the  king,  his  lordship  was,  at  that  time, 
labouring  under  a  partial  interruption  of  the  royal  favour,  which  he 
did  not  fully  regain  until  the  latter  end  of  the  ensuing  summer.  His 
letters  written  at  this  period  mention  in  approving  terms  the  friendly 
and  honourable  treatment  he  experienced  from  his  new  colleagues. 
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their  freedom  from  narrow  and  party  views,  and  their  devotion  to  the 
public  service.  He  appears  to  have  been  much  consulted  by  Lord 
Grenville  in  the  formation  of  the  government,  and  several  of  his  own 
friends  were  admitted  to  important  offices.’ — Ib.  p.  42  i. 

Mr.  Fox  did  not  long  survive  his  great  rival  Pitt.  His  death 
occurred  September  13th,  1806,  and  was  thus  announced  by 
Lord  Sidmouth  to  his  brother  : — 

*  Poor  Fox  closed  his  career  yesterday  evening,  and,  I  trust,  is  at 
peace.  He  suffered  little,  but  was  occasionally  dejected :  in  general, 
however,  he  preserved  his  complacency,  and  smiled  when  any  friend 
approached  him,  even  when  he  could  not  converse :  as  late  as 
Thursday,  when  he  rallied  considerably,  he  talked  with  Lord  Holland 
and  others  very  cheerfully ;  and,  observing  a  servant  in  the  room, 
he  spoke  in  French.  Prayers  were  read  to  him  every  day  ;  and  he 
frequently  clasped  his  hands  together,  and  showed  strong  signs  of 
devotion.  This  is  a  soothing  and  gratifying  circumstance,  llis  last 
words  were — *  I  pity  you!'  looking  at  his  wife:  just  before,  he  had 
said,  ‘  I  die  happy.*  Of  his  talents  there  can  be  but  one  opinion. 
His  natural  disposition  deserved,  I  really  believe,  all  that  could  be 
said  in  its  favour.  I  never  knew  a  man  of  more  apparent  sincerity ; 
more  free  from  rancour,  or  even  severity  ;  and  hardly  any  one  so 
entirely  devoid  of  affectation,  llis  principles,  unhappily,  were  not 
sufficiently  fixed,  and  he  was  too  easily  led.  The  consequences  of 
this  event  will  be  very  embarrassing  :  with  respect  to  his  office,  no¬ 
thing  is  yet  settled.* — Ib.  p.  434. 

The  fascination  of  Mr.  Fox  was  irresistible.  It  was  felt  by  all 
who  came  in  contact  with  him,  and  entered  largely  into  his 
popularity.  ‘  Little  did  I  think,'  said  George  iii.  to  Lord  Sid¬ 
mouth,  ‘  that  I  should  ever  live  to  regret  Mr.  Fox's  death.' 
Lord  Grenville's  administration  soon  expired,  and  was  succeeded 
by  that  of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  under  whom  Lord  Sidmouth 
declined  to  retain  office. 

*  On  retiring,  now  for  the  third  time,  from  the  councils  of  his  so¬ 
vereign,  Lord  Sidmouth  pursued  the  same  loyal  and  temperate  course 
as  upon  the  two  former  occasions.  By  disconnecting  him  from  the 
Whig  party,  the  late  crisis  had  brought  him  back  one  step  nearer  his 
original  position,  from  which  he  had  been  displaced  by  that  disloca¬ 
tion  of  political  bonds  in  1801,  occasioned  by  Mr.  Pitt’s  coalition 
w’ith  Mr.  Fox  ;  and  although  he  considered  the  new  administration 
extremely  feeble,  still,  as  he  had  remarked  to  Bishop  Huntingfurd, 

'  it  is  the  kings  government,  and  to  a  sgstematic  opposition  I  will  never 
be  a  party.  It  is  my  firm  determination,’  he  proceeded,  *  to  support 
the  king,  and  to  resist  any  attempt  to  discredit  his  late  conduct,  to 
fetter  his  prerogative,  or  to  offerany  violence  to  his  feelings  on  a 
point  on  wliich  his  sense  of  civil  and  religious  duty  is  deeply  and 
unalterably  committed.  Under  this  impression,  I  shall  think  it  in- 
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cumbent  upon  me  to  oppose  any  motion,  which,  though  only  expres¬ 
sive  of  approbation  of  the  conduct  of  his  late  servants,  is  intended 
to  call  in  question  that  of  the  king/ — 76.  p.  469. 

The  duke’s  resignation  in  September,  1809,  led  to  no  mate¬ 
rial  alteration  in  Lord  Sidmontl/s  position.  Mr.  Percival  who 
succeeded  to  the  premiership,  first  sought  to  strengthen  himself 
by  the  additions  of  Lords  Grenville  and  Grey,  but  failing  in 
this,  he  opened  communications  with  Lord  Sidmouth,  informing 
him,  *  that  vacancies  would  be  kept  open  for  some  of  his  friends 
in  the  House  of  Commons,’  and  soliciting  his  aid  to  secure  their 
concurrence.  This  attempt  to  detach  his  friends  from  him  was 
naturally  resented,  and  the  explanation  subsequently  given  by 
Mr.  Percival,  rendered  it  evident  that  the  exclusion  of  Lord 
Sidmouth  arose  from  the  hostile  feeling  of  the  Pitt  section  of  the 
cabinet.  The  communication  was  described  by  Lord  Sidmouth 
as  amounting  *  in  substance  only  to  this — if  you  will  persuade 
your  friends  to  support  me,  I  will  endeavour  to  persuade  mine 
to  permit  you  to  come  into  office  sometime  or  other?’  This 
government,  like  that  of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  was  so  intrin¬ 
sically  weak,  as  to  be  wholly  unequal  to  the  crisis  which  had 
arrived,  and  Lord  Sidmouth  and  his  friends  remained,  therefore, 
in  doubt  as  to  the  course  they  should  pursue.  This  hesitation, 
however,  did  not  long  continue.  He  became  President  of  the 
Council  in  April,  1812,  and  thus  afforded  another  illustration 
of  the  pliancy  of  his  views,  or,  as  his  admirers  allege,  of  his 
candour  and  forgetfulness  of  personal  affronts  in  deference  to 
the  public  interest. 

In  the  meantime,  and  before  his  resumption  of  office.  Lord 
Sidmouth,  June  the  2nd,  1809,  moved  in  the  House  of  Lords,  for 
returns  of  the  licenses  to  preach  which  had  been  issued  through¬ 
out  England  and  Wales,  since  1780,  and  received  the  warmest 
encouragement  from  various  peers,  both  lay  and  spiritual.  The 
matter  was  postponed  till  May,  1811,  when  his  lordship  intro¬ 
duced  his  celebrated  bill,  ‘  to  explain  and  render  more  effectual 
the  Acts  of  1st  William  and  Mary,  and  the  19th  George  HI., 
so  far  as  relates  to  dissenting  ministers.’  This  bill  was  no¬ 
minally  designed  to  remedy  the  evils  which  he  alleged  had 
crept  into  tlie  administration  of  the  Toleration  Act,  but  was 
really  intended  to  put  down  the  itinerant  system  of  dissent,  and 
to  cripple  its  other  movements.  It  afforded,  however,  to  dis¬ 
senters  an  opportunity  to  evidence  the  vigour,  promptitude,  and 
combination  with  which  they  could  act,  and  thus  materially 
contributed  to  the  progress  of  sound  opinion.  Lord  Holland 
and  other  peers  expounded  the  doctrine  of  Locke  with  clearness 
and  distinguished  ability,  and  the  ill-fated  measure  was  rejected 
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on  the  second  reading  without  a  division.  On  the  following 
day,  Lord  Sidmouth  informed  his  brother,  'that  he  was  unin¬ 
jured  by  the  storm  which  fear,  faction,  and  fanaticism  had  co¬ 
operated  to  raise.'  This  language  though  unusually  strong  for 
the  writer,  is  the  customary  style  in  which  the  advocates  of 
intolerance  describe  the  resistance  with  whicli  they  meet. 
Our  history  is  full  of  it.  It  may  be  traced  from  the  days  of 
Parker,  and  is  evidently  borrowed  from  the  vocabulary  of  Rome. 
His  lordship's  views  on  the  subject  of  religious  liberty,  were  not 
behind  those  of  his  class.  So  long  as  the  public  was  silent  he 
was  greeted  with  the  approval  of  bishops  and  statesmen,  but  when 
the  rising  storm  was  discovered,  they  prudently  retired  and  left 
him  to  bear  its  fury.  Had  he  succeeded,  he  would  have  been 
enrolled  in  the  list  of  church  worthies,  but  as  a  discomfited 
champion,  his  prudence  was  questioned,  though  the  purity  of 
his  intentions,  to  use  the  cant  of  torvism,  was  undoubted. 
The  treatment  he  received  from  his  own  party  was  far  from 
generous,  and  may  well  caution  adventurous  politicians  from 
imitating  his  example. 

It  is  due  to  his  lordship  to  say  that  he  fell  into  the  hands  of 
bad  advisers.  He  sought  the  opinion  of  those  whom  he  deemed 
competent  to  inform  him  of  the  views  of  dissenters,  and  con¬ 
sidering  what  has  recently  occurred,  it  is  instructive  to  observe 
that  these  gentlemen  were  Methodists  or  Unitarians.  Writing 
on  the  20th  of  April,  he  says,  ‘  This  morning  I  had  a  meeting 
w’ith  Dr.  Coke,  the  head  of  the  Wesleyan  methodists,  and  have 
completely  satisfied  him.  His  a])prehensions  are  converted  into 
zealous  approbation.'  And  so  late  as  the  9th  of  May,  before 
going  to  the  house,  he  informed  his  brother,  ‘  From  my  com¬ 
munications  with  dissenters,  I  should  think  the  measure,  in 
itselff  will  be  well  taken  by  them.’  Mr.  William  Smith,  the 
chairman  of  the  London  Dissenting  Deputies,  is  represented  by 
his  lordship  as  having  mainly  conduced  to  this  confidence.  His 
words  are,  ^  Mr.  Smith  repeatedly  told  me  that  the  bill  was  so 
reasonable  in  its  principle,  and  so  just  and  moderate  in  its  pro¬ 
visions,  that  he  could  not  oppose  it.  The  clause  relatiny  to  pro- 
bationers  was  introduced  at  his  sugfjestion*  * 

The  assassination  of  ^Ir.  Percival  in  May  1812,  made  w  ay  for 
the  administration  of  Lord  Liverpool,  under  whom  Lord  Sid¬ 
mouth  held  the  se-ils  of  the  Home  Olfice  until  January  1822. 
This  w  as  a  period  of  unexampled  distress.  Mant  of  employment 


•  The  *  warmest  thank of  the  deputies  w’erc  presented  to  Mr.  Smith, 
May  28ih,  for  his  exertions  in  defeating  this  measure.  (A  Sketch  of  the 
History  and  Proceedings  of  the  Deputies,  &c.,  p.  116).  How  could  these 
thanks  have  been  received?  We  should  like  to  see  the  memory  of  Mr. 
Smith  relieved  from  the  imputation  cast  on  it  by  his  lordship’s  words. 
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and  dearness  of  food  generated  universal  discontent,  whicli 
showed  itself  in  tumultuous  assemblages,  lawless  outbreaks,  and 
secret  machinations,  yet  more  formidable.  The  government 
saw  the  evil,  and,  like  feeble  men,  sought  to  put  it  down  by 
mere  force.  Sagacious  statesmen  would  have  regarded  it  only 
as  symptomatic,  and  have  sought  its  cure  by  an  eradication  of 
the  disease  whence  it  sprang :  but  not  so  the  cabinet  of  Lord 
Liverpool.  It  sought  to  crush  the  discontent  which  it  ought  to 
liave  removed,  and  its  measures  were  full  of  hazard  to  public 
liberty.  In  any  other  country  they  would  have  produced  a 
conflict,  which  must  have  ended  in  military  rule  or  popular 
ascendancy.  Happily  the  body  of  the  nation  remained  calm. 
The  people  saw  and  despised  the  feebleness  and  tyranny  of  their 
rulers,  and  awaited,  in  tlie  confidence  of  ultimate  triumj)h,  the 
struggle  which  impended.  Sound  political  principles  were  in  the 
meau  time  extensivelv  difiused.  Men  learnt  the  secret  of  their 
power ;  they  gathered  up  their  strength,  and  began  to  anticipate 
the  moral  conflict  in  which  we  arc  now  actually  engaged.  The 
long  premiership  of  Lord  Liverpool  served  a  purpose  in  English 
history,  like  that  of  the  reign  of  James  the  First.  The  feebleness 
of  the  men  who  composed  Ids  cabinet  awakened  contempt,  whilst 
their  obvious  hostility  to  popular  liberty,  chafed  and  exasperated 
the  nation.  The  former  stood  in  a  similar  relation  to  the  Reform 
Rill,  as  the  latter  did  to  the  Long  Parliament.  Dean  Pellew 
discovers,  of  course,  nothing  but  what  was  commendable  in  the 
policy  of  Lord  Sidmouth  and  his  associates.  As  a  sample  of  his 
views  we  extract  his  reference  to  the  trials  of  William  Hone,  in 
1817,  in  which  there  is  much  to  induce  comment  and  censure, 
if  our  space  permitted.  We  knew  the  defendant,  and  loved  him 
for  his  virtues.  He  may  have  erred  in  the  publicatious  he  issued, 
but  there  was  no  man  in  the  kingdom  less  capable  of  the  vices 
charged  on  him.  He  lived  to  indulge  the  hopes  of  Cliristianity, 
and  died  in  the  enjoyment  of  its  peace.  Speaking  of  1817, 
our  author  savs  : — 


i 


*  Before  the  close  of  the  year,  a  painful  disappointment  befell  all 
serious  Christians,  in  the  acquittal,  belbre  Lord  Ellenborough,  by  a 
London  jury,  of  a  bookseller,  named  William  Hone,  for  publishing 
a  series  of  blasphemous  and  disgusting  parodies  on  the  various 
solemn  formularies  of  the  Established  Church,  tending  to  destroy  the 
salutary  influence  of  the  ministers  of  religion,  and  to  bring  Chris¬ 
tianity  itself  into  contempt.  The  defendant  was  tried  on  three  several 
indictments  on  the  18th,  19lh,  and  20th  of  December,  and  was  ac¬ 
quitted  upon  them  all.  His  escape  has  been  attributed  by  some,  to 
the  severe  indisposition  of  the  learned  judge  ;  and  by  others,  to  an 
impression  entertained  by  the  jury  that  Hone’s  motives  were  political, 
and  not  directed  against  religion.  But  these  excuses,  even  if  correct, 
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do  not  rescue  Biitisli  jurisprudence  from  the  stigma  of  having  allowed 
one  to  escape  punishment  who  had  wiltully  committed  the  crime  of 
turning  into  ridicule  the  chief  source  of  human  happiness  and  human 
improvement,  and  of  endeavouring  to  banish  from  men’s  minds  those 
wholesome  religious  restraints  which,  during  the  recent  war,  had 
created  the  distinction  between  the  loyal  and  God-fearing  Englishman 
and  that  frantic  worshipper  of  the  blood-stained  goddess  of  liberty, 
the  French  revolutionist.  The  verdicts,  therefore,  were  totally  un¬ 
justifiable;  and  if  the  more  private  particulars  of  this  disgraceful 
transaction  could  be  known,  and  the  personal  characters  of  the  jurors 
be  now  examined,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  an  explanation  would 
thus  be  afforded. 

*  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  a  government,  on  such  occasions 
as  these,  is  placed  in  a  very  unfavourable  point  of  view.  It  appears 
in  the  character  of  a  persecutor ;  the  images  of  past  times  arise  on 
the  memory  ;  the  fires  of  Smithfield,  the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition, 
the  cruel  execution  of  the  penal  laws.  Amongst  the  jurors  of  a  great 
metropolis,  in  a  highly  civilised  state  of  society,  there  must  always 
be  found  some  who  are  indifferent  to  religion,  and  others  who  are 
hostile.  Such  men  will  go  any  lengths,  rather  than  encourage  the 
government  in  what  they  will  call  the  practices  of  intolerance.  It  is 
in  vain  to  represent  to  them  the  difference  between  tlie  fair  exercise 
of  the  rights  of  free  inquiry,  and  the  indecent  and  wicked  abuse  of 
such  rights.  They  will  distinguish  nothing :  they  will  hear  nothing  ; 
and,  by  plausible  declamation,  they  affect  the  minds  of  their  fellows. 
Pious  and  good  men,  therefore,  must  consider — and  it  is  a  problem 
which  can  only  be  determined  by  the  particular  circumstances  and 
difficulties  of  each  separate  case — whether  it  may  not  frequently  be 
preferable  to  restrain  their  virtuous  indignation ;  and,  instead  of  in¬ 
terposing  the  shield  of  the  law  in  defence  of  religion  against  every 
graceless  and  despicable  assailant,  to  leave  so  sacred  a  cause  to  be 
protected  by  the  good  sense  and  good  feeling  of  society  at  large. 
The  enemies  of  the  best  interests  of  mankind  will  thus  be  defeated; 
for  they  will  fall  into  neglect  and  oblivion,  even  from  the  very  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  their  not  having  been  noticed.’ — Vol.  iii.  pp.  20^3 — 205. 

We  have  no  space  to  trace  the  subsequent  career  of  Lord 
Sidmouth,  and  have  said  enough  to  indicate  our  cstiinate  of  his 
character  and  services.  Tlie  volumes  in  which  his  career  is  re¬ 
corded,  should  be  read  by  all  who  are  desirous  of  accurately 
tracing  the  course  of  our  public  affairs  at  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century.  They  are  a  valuable  addition  to  our  politi¬ 
cal  biography,  and  in  some  cases  furnish  important  corrections 
of  the  Fife  of  Lord  Eldon,  and  of  the  diaries  of  Lord  Malmesbury. 
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Art.  II. — The  Religions  of  the  World  and  their  Relations  to  Christianity ; 
considered  in  Eight  Lectures,  founded  by  the  Right  Hon,  Robert  Boyle, 
By  Frederick  Denison  Maurice,  M.A.,  Chaplain  of  Lincoln's  Inn, 
and  Professor  of  Divinity  in  King’s  College,  London.  London  : 
John  W.  Parker.  1847. 

Under  the  above  title,  Mr.  Maurice  has  presented  to  the  public 
an  admirable  book.  It  is  the  work  of  a  Christian  geiitlenian 
and  philosopher,  as  well  as  of  an  accomplished  writer,  whose 
acquaintance  with  foreign  tongues,  whether  living  or  dead,  has 
happily  not  taught  him  to  forget  his  own.  The  wilful  slovenli¬ 
ness,  the  elaborate  carelessness,  and  the  vulgar  affectation  of 
new  coined  or  foreign  words  and  phrases,  which  render  so 
ridiculous,  to  men  of  taste,  many  of  the  philosophical  works  on 
religion  in  the  present  day,  have  no  place  in  this  valuable  pro¬ 
duction.  It  is  as  pure  in  style,  as  it  is  great  and  catholic  in  its 
object.  No  needless  addition,  moreover,  to  the  numberless 
publications  of  the  day,  it  fills  up  a  chasm  in  our  theological 
literature ;  which,  we  have  often  thouglit,  had  too  long  been 
left  open.  Nor  could  the  great  philosopher  himself,  from  whose 
benevolent  bequest  this  work  has  arisen,  have  suggested  to  his 
lecturer  a  happier  choice  of  subject. 

By  those  who  are  anxious  for  the  preservation  of  a  sound 
theology  amongst  us,  nothing  should  be  more  narrowly  watched 
than  the  dominant  influence  of  Germany  upon  the  literature  of 
this  country.  A  nation,  which,  a  century  ago,  could  scarcely 
be  said  to  have  a  literature  of  its  own,  has  contrived,  since  the 
days  of  Leibnitz,  Jind  especially  since  the  French  llevolutiou, 
to  place  itself  at  the  head  of  the  great  republic  of  letters  ;  and, 
as  mankind  are  no  less  the  slaves  of  fashion  in  matters  of  this 
kind  than  in  dress  or  manners,  some  of  the  most  popular 
writers  in  our  country,  at  the  present  time,  are  those  who,  in 
thought  and  style,  are  the  mere  apes  of  German  eccentricities. 
They  think  and  write,  under  a  great  show  of  originality,  but  in 
r^'^^lity  only  as  the  Germans  give  them  leave;  iior  is  it  easy  to 
determine  whether,  by  their  attempts  to  mystify  everything, 
they  are  doing  more  to  corrupt  the  manly  simplicity  of  the 
English  understanding,  or  to  disfigure  the  classical  beauty  and 
precision  of  our  native  tongue.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  withhold 
from  the  great  German  nation,  or  assemblage  of  nations,  a 
particle  of  due  respect.  Their  herculean  labours,  in  almost 
every  branch  of  literature  and  science,  we  should  be  sorry  in 
the  least  degree  to  undervalue.  Nor  would  we  pander  to  the 
insular  prejudices  of  our  countrymen,  by  fostering  among  them 
the  slightest  unwillingness  to  learn  what  Germany,  or  auy 
other  nation,  is  competent  to  teach. 
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But  we  would  have  Englisliraen  think,  and  think  for  them- 
selves,  as  well  as  learn.  With  all  its  defects,  we  believe  that 
the  English  understanding  is  far  more  healthy,  more  really 
profound  and  intrinsically  good,  for  all  the  cmls  of  human 
existence,  than  that  of  our  present  teachers.  We  are  learning 
from  them  many  things  which,  we  feel  assured,  they  ought 
never  to  Inave  learnt  themselves ;  and  in  such  matters  it  would 
be  far  better  for  both  parties,  and  for  the  world  at  large,  that 
they  should  learn  of  us  than  we  of  them.  If  there  be  any  one 
thing  to  which  these  remarks  apply  with  greater  force  than  to 
another,  it  is  theology — a  subject  upon  which,  their  known  and 
avowed  habit,  of  separating  the  theoretical  from  the  practical, 
has  infused  so  much  heartless  levity  and  recklessness  into  their 
speculations,  as  to  render  them  as  unphilosophical  in  their 
spirit,  as  dangerous  in  their  tendency. 

Whatever  deserves  the  name  of  religion  is  not  a  theory  but  a 
law  ;  not  a  speculative  subject,  hut  the  revelation  of  an  absolute 
will — a  w'ill  fitly,  irresistibly,  and  unquestionably  absolute;  to 
which  no  created  intellect  or  will,  without  the  most  absurd  and 
profane  impertinence,  can  say,  ‘  What  docst  Thou?’  This,  as 
the  word  implies,  is  true  religion.  All  this,  and  nothing  less 
or  otherwise  than  this,  Christianity  professes  itself  to  be.  It 
tells  us  plainly,  that,  with  our  philosophies  and  theories,  it 
neither  stands  nor  intends  to  stand  upon  common  ground  : 
that  its  doctrines  and  precepts  are  the  authoritative  revelation  o£ 
a  wisdom,  which,  in  most  merciful  condescension,  is  willing  to 
guide  us ;  but  is  far  too  merciful  to  allow  the  sufRciency  of  an 
understanding,  dark  and  puny  as  ours,  to  guide  itself.  It 
commands  us,  therefore,  not  to  question  or  dispute,  but  to 
believe  and  obey  ;  laying,  like  little  children,  both  intellect  and 
will  at  its  feet.  Without  this,  it  gives  us  plainly  to  understand, 
that  we  can  neither  reach  its  meaning  or  rewards;  but  must 
wander  for  ever  in  darkness,  and  be  lost. 

In  dealing,  therefore,  with  such  an  announcement,  the  office 
of  the  human  understanding  is  simply  to  interpret  its  meaning; 
and  determine,  by  a  seiious  examination  of  its  credentials, 
whether  it  is  or  is  not  what  it  professes  to  be.  If  it  be  not, 
let  it  be  rejected,  not  as  a  mistaken  theory,  hut  as  a  blasphe- 
mous  and  detestable  imposture,  which,  in  the  name  ot  the 
universal  hnvgiver,  and  judge,  has  dared  to  trifle  with  the 
loftiest  hopes  and  capabilities  of  his  creatures.  If,  on  the 
Contrary,  it  is,  what  it  claims  to  be  considered,  an  authoritative 
announcement  of  an  absolute  and  almighty  will,  then,  to  specu¬ 
late  on  its  infallible  decisions,  as  though  they  were  the  liypo- 
theses  of  a  human  theory,  or  to  study  them,  with  any  other 
feeling  than  a  devout  and*  settled  determination  of  yielding  the 
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whole  soul  to  their  guidance,  is  to  be  guilty  of  the  grossest  and 
most  disastrous  blunder  in  philosophy.  Whether  true  or  false, 
Christianity  is  no  matter  for  mere  literary  amusement  or  heart¬ 
less  speculation.  Its  very  nature  as  a  religion,  an  avowed 
revelation  and  law  of  the  eternal  God,  demands  that  the  heart 
and  conscience  should  go  with  the  intellect  into  all  inquiries 
respecting  it ;  and  that  it  should  never  be  meddled  with,  but 
with  a  view  to  great  practical  results. 

But  this  practical  earnestness,  without  which  it  is  impossible 
that  a  right  judgment  of  the  Christian  religion  should  be 
formed,  is  precisely  that  spirit  which  the  education  and  institu¬ 
tions  of  Germany  are  all  planned  to  repress  and,  if  possible, 
destroy.  In  the  profession  and  practice  of  religion,  the  German 
neither  understands  nor  enjoys,  nor  wishes  to  enjoy,  the  right 
of  private  judgment.  From  conversation  with  some  of  the 
clergy  and  leading  men  in  that  country,  as  well  as  distinguished 
functionaries  of  our  own  and  other  countries,  resident  among 
them,  we  have  been  led  seriously  to  question,  whether  religious 
liberty  is  not  better  understood  even  in  popish  countries,  than 
by  the  people  who  were  once  taught  by  Luther  to  defy  the 
power  of  Rome.  How  many,  and  what  forms  of  religion  are  to 
be  tolerated  or  sanctioned, — whether  one  or  more,  and  whether 
the  religions  thus  tolerated  or  favoured  shall  be  Lutheran, 
Roman  Catholic,  Jewish,  Mennonite,  or  that  of  the  Reformed 
Church  of  Switzerland,  are  questions  which,  throughout  Ger¬ 
many,  are  settled  by  the  government  alone,  and  about  which 
the  people,  from  habit  or  necessity,  take  little  or  no  concern. 
The  worship  which  the  German  shall  ofl'er,  the  forms  he  shall 
observe,  the  creed  he  shall  profess  and  swear  that  he  believes, 
or  teach  his  children  to  swear  and  profess  that  they  believe,  are 
matters  with  which  his  individual  convictions,  on  pain  of  fines, 
imprisonment,  and  forfeiture,  not  only  of  all  civil  rights,  but  of 
his  good  standing  in  public  opinion,  must  never  meddle;  so 
that,  throughout  that  country,  theory  and  practice  are  regarded 
as  two  separate  things,  which  ought  to  have  little  or  nothing  to 
do  with  each  other.  Hence  the  king  of  Prussia,  a  few  years 
back,  with  scarcely  a  murmur  or  show  of  resistance  from  his 
subjects,  was  allowed  to  change,  very  materially,  the  religion  of 
that  country ;  a  melancholy  instance  of  a  w  hole  people  dead  at 
heart  to  all  that  man,  from  the  foundation  of  the  world,  had 
held  most  dear. 

As,  however,  in  such  a  state  of  things  it  is  impossible  that 
the  human  miud,  so  long  as  it  retains  the  least  recognition  of 
Christianity,  as  an  authoritative  revelation  of  the  will  of  God, 
should  enjoy  a  moment’s  repose,  we  discover  throughout 
Germany  a  general  tendency,  both  in  rulers  and  people,  to 
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scepticism  or  infidelity ;  as  the  only  means  of  quieting  the  mind 
in  the  maintenance  of  creeds  and  forms,  in  the  choice  of  which 
the  heart  and  conscience  have  had  nothing  to  do.  Hence  that 
hollow,  faithless,  heartless  jumble  of  Christianity  and  infidelity, 
which,  for  the  last  century,  has  distinguished  the  German  theo¬ 
logy.  In  some  of  their  works,  the  C'hristian  element  predomi¬ 
nates  :  in  others,  the  sceptical ;  but,  in  either  case,  Christianity, 
even  when  its  divine  origin  is  admitted,  is  treated,  not  as  a 
divine  law,  before  which  all  human  laws  and  wills  should  bend, 
but  as  a  theory  to  be  explained,  accounted  for,  altered  or  im¬ 
proved,  as  the  circumstances  of  the  age  may  require.  Even  in 
the  pages  of  the  excellent  Neander,  a  considerable  infusion  of 
this  spirit  may  be  detected.  The  great  difficulty  in  Germany, 
as  in  all  countries  where  men  are  driven  into  the  profession  of 
a  religion,  either  against  or  without  the  conscience,  is  the  word 
of  God  ;  which  threatens  them  with  eternal  punishment,  unless 
they  disobey.  In  order,  therefore,  to  release  the  people  from 
the  necessity  of  martyrdom  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  dread  of 
divine  displeasure  on  the  other,  the  German  theologian  endea¬ 
vours  so  to  mystify,  explain  away,  or  undermine  the  authority 
of  the  word  of  God,  as  to  enable  the  people,  without  being 
troubled  in  conscience,  to  profess  any  religion  convenience  may 
dictate,  or  the  law  of  the  land  impose.  The  general  feeling  is, 
touch  the  Lutheran  church  if  you  dare;  but  do  with  the  word 
of  God  just  what  you  please  :  take  care  that  you  arc  Scribes 
and  Pharisees,  even  to  persecution,  in  the  profession  and  forms 
of  religion;  and  in  speculation  you  may  be  Sadducces,  Liber¬ 
tines,  Mystics,  Christians, — anything  you  choose.  Rulers  and 
subjects,  clergy  and  professors  of  divinity,  with  the  exception  of 
those  who  happen  to  be  adherents  of  some  one  of  the  tolerated 
faiths,  bind  themselves  by  oath  to  maintain  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures,  the  works  of  Martin  Luther,  together  with  the  symbo¬ 
lical  books  of  the  established  church  ;  and  thus  swear,  by  impli¬ 
cation,  that  the  Bible  is  divine.  Nor  do  they  hesitate  to  visit 
with  fines,  imprisonment,  and  public  reprobation,  those  who 
attempt  the  smallest  practical  innovation  on  their  forms.  Yet, 
without  an  atom  of  shame  or  apparent  consciousness  of  tlie 
profane  levity  or  inconsistency  of  their  conduct,  they  speculate 
on  Christianity,  not  as  a  divine  law,  but  as  a  mere  human 
theory ;  not  to  learn  what  it  teaches,  but  to  show  what  it  ought 
to  teach ;  not  as  the  religion,  but  as  one  of  the  religions  of  the 
world  :  not,  therefore,  to  obey,  but  to  alter  and  improve  it,  or 
see  whether,  by  combining  it  with  other  theories  and  religions, 
they  may  not  strike  out  a  universal  system,  that  shall  be  better 
adapted  to  the  philosophical  wants  and  discoveries  of  the  age. 

That,  among  the  clergy  and  divines  of  that  country,  there  are 
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many  men  of  deep  and  earnest  piety,  who  deplore  as  bitterly  as 
ourselves  the  state  of  things  around  them,  we  not  only  believe, 
but  know  and  can  testify.  But  for  many  years  the  prevailing 
tendency  of  the  theological  and  philosophical  literature,  as  w  ell 
as  of  much  of  the  preaching  in  that  country,  has  been  so  to  main¬ 
tain  the  forms  of  religion,  as  to  reduce  religion  to  a  mere  form ; 
by  mystifying  the  sense  of  Christianity,  or  placing  it  on  a  level 
with  the  other  religions  of  the  world.  For  this  purpose  the 
Naturalism,  as  it  was  called,  of  Lessing  and  Wolfenbiittel,  or 
the  anonymous  author,  whoever  he  was,  of  the  fragments  found 
in  the  library  of  Wolfenbiittel,  was  constructed  out  of  the 
disjecta  membra  of  Bolingbroke,  Toland,  Morgan,  Chubb, 
Woolston,  and  other  English  Deists.  This  theory  was  founded 
on  the  direct  assumption  tliJit  the  inspired  writers  were  impos¬ 
tors  :  but,  as  only  few  could  be  induced  to  believe  a  charge  so 
impudently  gratuitous,  it  was  soon  displaced  by  the  nationalism 
of  Eichhorn  and  his  associates ;  w  ho,  allow  ing  the  sacred  writers 
to  be  sincere,  attributed  to  the  philosophical  ignorance  of  the 
age  in  which  they  lived,  their  accounts  of  supernatural  occur¬ 
rences;  which  were  to  be  explained  by  the  supposition  of  na¬ 
tural  causes  now  better  understood.  The  philosophy,  as  it  is 
styled,  of  Kant  followed,  as  a  kind  of  interregnum ;  which,  bor¬ 
rowing  from  Origen  a  large  amount  of  mystical  absurdity  with¬ 
out  his  faith,  reduced  to  moral  allegory  all  that  was  too  rai- 
1  raculous  to  be  believed.  Gabler  and  Schelling,  unable  to 

reconcile  this,  or  any  other  preceding  system  with  the  laws  of 
history,  introduced  the  Mythic  theory,  on  the  principle  laid 
[  down  by  Heyne,  ‘  A  my  this  omnis  priscorum  hominum  cum  historia 

turn  philosophia  procedit  all  the  history  of  the  ancients,  as  w  ell 
as  their  pliilosophy,  proceeds  from  Myths.  The  Holy  Scriptures, 
therefore,  like  the  early  fabulous  writings  of  heathen  nations,  are 
but  the  records  of  Jewish  and  Christian  mythology,  and  as  such 
are  to  be  interpreted.  Accordingly  a  mythology  (!)  of  the  Old 
I  and  New  Testament  was  published  by  Bauer;  and  the  system, 

in  all  its  reckless  profanity,  has  been,  subsequently,  applied  to 
the  ‘  Life  of  Jesus,’  by  the  daring  hand  of  Strauss. 

What  will  be  the  end  of  all  this  profane  trifling  with  the 
Word  of  God  by  a  nation,  among  whom  any  thing  passes  for 
philosophy  if  it  happens  not  to  be  religion,  it  is  impossible  to 
say;  but  at  present  the  subjective  principle,  with  a  halo  of 
transcendentalism  around  it,  seems  to  be  the  prevailing  fancy. 
Truth  is  nothing  objective,  nothing  independent  of  man  him- 
self,  but  simply  what  he  happens  to  think,  feel,  or  originate. 
The  supposition,  therefore,  of  a  revelation  or  communication 
ji  from  God  is  absurd.  No  voice  from  another  world  has  ever 

,  tpoken,  no  heavenly  vision  been  seen,  no  inspiration  from  above 

I 
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received;  so  that  the  Jewish  and  Christian  revelations,  like  the 
various  pagan  systems,  are  to  be  regarded  as  simply  the  reli¬ 
gious  dreams  of  men,  who  fancied  themselves  inspired ;  or  the 
various  developments  of  ‘  the  religious  principle  in  man/ 

Our  readers,  who  are  acquainted  with  the  works  of  Mr.  Car¬ 
lyle,  and  other  w  riters  of  the  same  school,  will  at  once  recollect, 
from  these  remarks,  how'  injuriously  fine  talents  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  in  retailing  out,  as  so  much  original  discovery,  this  Ger¬ 
man  trash  to  the  British  public ;  and  wliat  an  air  of  mystic 
quackery  and  conceit  it  has  thrown  over  productions,  which 
might  otherwise  Inive  rendered  great  service  to  mankind.  From 
these  attacks  upon  revelation,  insidious  as  they  are,  we  have  no 
fear  w  hatever  of  the  ultimate  result.  The  philosophical  theology, 
or  in  plain  English,  the  infidelity  of  Germany  has  already,  within 
the  memory  of  the  present  generation,  five  times  shifted  its 
ground ;  and  the  subjective  fancy,  like  its  predecessors,  will 
soon  be  displaced  by  some  new  whimsy  from  that  laud  of 
dreams.  But  in  the  mean  time,  the  fashionable  rage  for  second¬ 
hand  absurdities  is  spreading  wider  and  wider ;  and  it  is  humi¬ 
liating  to  see  how  the  native  taste  and  practical  good  sense  of 
Englishmen  are  giving  way  before  it.  Though  there  is  a  far  less 
amount  of  plain  out-spoken  English  infidelity  than  there  was, 
we  believe  tlnat  the  victims  of  this  more  fatal,  because  less  tan¬ 
gible,  scepticism  are  rapidly  on  the  increase.  As  though  no¬ 
thing  had  ever  been  settled  or  proved  in  religion,  every  thing  is 
thrown  afresh  into  mysticism  and  doubt.  If  the  Bible  be  read 
it  is  read,  like  everything  else,  with  German  eyes.  Doubting 
Castle,  (not  John  Bunyan’s)  but  a  new  German  philsophical 
one,  built  of  transcendental  clouds  and  vapours,  is  now  the 
general  asylum  of  a  mad  world ;  and  the  British  nation, 
which  once  could  think,  is  learning  to  dream ;  forgetful  that 
men  dream  when  they  are  asleep,  but  think  when  they  are 
awake. 

To  this  sceptical  epidemic,  Mr.  Maurice,  in  his  work  on  '  The 
Religions  of  the  World,’  has  endeavoured  to  supply  an  antidote: 
and  though,  in  doing  so  he  has  viewed  it  simply  as  it  exists  in 
this  country,  we  feel  persuaded  that  it  is  only  by  viewing  it  in 
its  relations  to  the  land  of  its  birth,  that  its  nature  and  ten- 
deney  can  be  fully  understood.  We  hope,  therefore,  that  the 
preceding  sketch  of  its  history  and  progress  will  not  be  un¬ 
acceptable  to  our  readers.  As  to  the  extent  to  which  it  has 
already  spread  in  this  country,  our  author,  who  from  his  station 
may  be  regarded  as  a  competent  judge,  writes  as  follows: — 

*  Faith,  it  is  now  admitted,  has  been  the  most  potent  instrument  of 
good  to  the  world;  has  given  to  it  nearly  all  which  it  can  call  pre- 
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cious.  But  then,  it  is  asked,  is  there  not  ground  for  supposing  that 
all  the  different  religious  systems,  and  not  one  only,  may  be  the 
legitimate  products  of  that  faith  which  is  so  essential  a  part  of 
man's  conslitutton  ?  Are  not  they  manifestly  adopted  to  peculiar 
times  and  localities  and  races?  Is  it  not  probable  that  the  theology 
of  all  alike  is  something  merely  accidental,  an  imperfect  theory  about 
our  relations  to  the  universe,  which  will  in  due  time  give  place  to 
some  other?  Have  w’e  not  reason  to  suppose  that  Christianity,  in¬ 
stead  of  being,  as  we  have  been  taught,  u  revelation,  has  its  roots  in 
the  heart  and  intellects  of  man,  as  much  as  any  other  system?  Are 
there  not  the  closest,  tlie  most  obvious  relations  between  it  and  them? 
Is  it  not  subject  to  the  same  laws  of  decay  from  the  progress  of 
knowledge  and  society  with  all  the  rest  ?  Must  we  not  expect  that  it 
too  will  lose  all  its  mere  theological  characteristics,  and  that  what  at 
last  survives  of  it  will  be  of  a  very  general  character — some  great 
ideas  of  what  is  good  and  beautiful — some  excellent  maxims  of  life, 
which  may  very  well  assimilate,  if  they  be  not  actually  the  same, 
with  the  essential  principles  which  are  contained  in  all  other  reli¬ 
gions,  and  which  will  also,  it  is  hoped,  abide  for  ever? 

*  Notions  of  this  kind  will  be  found,  I  think,  in  much  of  the  erudite 
as  w'ell  as  of  the  popular  literature  of  this  day;  they  are  undoubtedly 
floating  in  the  minds  of  all* — pp.  8,  9. 

Such  a  statement  from  a  distinguished  clergyman  of  the  Es¬ 
tablished  Church,  a  professor  of  theology  in  the  metropolitan  uni¬ 
versity,  and  the  chaplain  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  is  sufficiently  appalling. 
It  is  consoling,  however,  to  find  one  or  two  admitted  trutlis,  like 
grains  of  gold,  even  in  the  midst  of  all  tliis  heartless  scepticism. 
It  allows  us  to  assume  as  axioms,  that  ‘  there  is  a  religious  prin¬ 
ciple  in  man and,  that  ‘  faith  is  the  most  potent  instrument  of 
good  to  the  world.’  Upon  both  these  admissions,  we  venture  to 
tliink,  with  all  due  deference  to  our  author,  he  should  have  taken 
his  stand ;  and,  allowing  to  a  considerable  extent  the  workings 
of  the  religious  principle,  iii  the  different  religions  which  have 
engaged  the  faith  of  man,  have  shown,  as  he  might  easily  have 
done,  its  insufficiency  and  perversion.  Mr.  Maurice,  however,  has 
pursued  a  dift’erent  course.  Examining  in  succession  the  principal 
religions  of  the  world,  and  comparing  them  with  Christianity,  he 
attributes  the  influence,  which  they  have  severally  had,  to  some¬ 
thing  in  each  of  them  intrinsically  good  and  divine,  with  which 
*the  working  of  the  religious  principle’  has  had  nothing  to  do. 
At  the  same  time  pointing  out  their  radical  errors  and  defects,  he 
shows  how  the  former  are  corrected,  and  the  latter  supplied,  by 
Christianity;  while  it  embodies  every  principle,  contained  in 
them,  that  may  be  fairly  regarded  as  divine.  In  accordance 
with  his  views  on  these  points,  he  throws  out  many  interesting 
suggestions  as  to  the  manner  in  which  these  religions  should  be 
met  by  the  Christian  missionary ;  and,  though  we  cannot  sub- 
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scribe  to  some  of  them,  wc  think  them  all  worthy  of  attention 
from  those,  wliose  hijrh  ollice  it  is  to  preach,  among  the  heathen, 

‘  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ.^ 

The  first  religion  that  passes  before  ns  in  this  panil  rcvicNV, 
is  the  ^Mahometan ;  and  the  causes,  to  which  its  success  is 
nsnally  ascribed,  are  successively  examined  and  rejected.  In 
opposition  to  all  that  has  been  written  respecting  the  valour  and 
discipline  of  the  Islam  troops;  the  proneness  of  the  human 
mind  to  receive  imposture;  the  alleged  plagiarisms  of  Mahomet 
from  the  Word  of  (lod;  the  just  and  benevolent  sentiments 
which  he  mingled  with  his  tollies  and  crimes;  his  commanding 
intellect  and  heroic  force  of  character;  his  promise  of  a  sensual 
paradise ;  his  hatred  ot  idolatry ;  and  his  terrible  calling  as  «in 
instrument,  in  the  hand  of  (lod,  to  punish  guilty  nations,  Mr. 
ISIanricc  maintains,  that  Islamisiu  should  be  regarded  as  a 
grand  and  blessed  testimony  to  'the  existence  of  a  Divine 
Almighty  Will,  to  which  all  other  wills  were  to  be  bowed,'  and 
that  this  is  the  only  proper  explanation  ot  its  ]K)wer. 

Hindooism  with  its  llrahm  and  llrahma  (Supreme  Intellect 
and  IntcUigcnce) ;  its  Preserver,  Destroyer,  and  llestorcr;  its 
Avatars,  Castes,  and  Immolations,  next  appears;  and  is  tol- 
lowcd  bv  lUiddhism,  with  its  thcistical.  atheistical,  pantheistical, 
and  polvtheistical  notions.  The  theological  meaning  ot  its  sn- 
prcine  and  subordinate  l.amas,  of  its  sages  and  devotees  is  earc- 
fully  examined  and  compared,  in  a  manner  highly  interesting 
and  instructive,  with  the  paternal  system,  or  state  religion  ot 
Confneins  and  the  Chinese,  together  with  the  doctrines  ot  the 
Taon  sect  in  that  country,  or  followers  ot  Laoutsec,  who  wor¬ 
shipped  the  Divine  Reason.  ,  i  « 

From  the  great  prevailing  faiths  of  the  world,  he  turns  to 
those  which  are  now  defunct,  though  once  imsscsscd  of  similar 
power-  and  the  first  of  these  is  the  ancient  taith  o  I  ersia  with 
its  two  Rrcut  principles  of  Light  an.l  Darkness  .n  »  1“;™;;';;  ‘f 

Orinnzd  and  Aliriinan— tlie  antliors  ot  Dood  and  Lvi  ,  Ht„lit 
and  Wrong— together  with  a  deeper  anil  yet  inorc  hidden  am 
mysterious  power,  denominated  "lime  without 

The  ancient  faiths  of  Egypt,  C recce,  Koine,  and  that  of  our 
Gothic  forefathers,  follow  in  order,  in  the  grand  procession ; 
closin-  onr  author’s  deeply  interesting  and  philosop  ncat  serii- 
tinv  of  those  I’agan  systeiiis,  in  wliteli  the  destinies  ot  so  many 

iniflions  of  the  human  family  have  heen  inxolNcd. 

In  dcalim'  with  these  religions  he  has  determined  to  gi 
them  every  possible  advantage ;  and  wc  believe  that  the  heathen, 

ILlve;, l>0  rJ;'cE’,  r 

cood  they  have  been.  But  alter  all,  apart  tioin  Uiris  lan  ty 
K  is  tlm  spiritual  tirmament  of  man,  where  must  unelouded, 
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but  a  midnight  sky  ?  and  wlieii  we  attempt  to  form  systems  of 
the  glimmerings  of  light  that  arc  sprinkled  over  it,  how  vague, 
how  shapeless  and  monstrous  arc  the  constellations  which  they 
form !  Mr.  Maurice’s  pathway,  however,  through  this  region  of 
darkness,  like  the  Clalaxy,  though  dim  and  often  devious,  is,  as 
Milton  has  it,  '  powdered  with  stars and  nothing  wonld  afford 
us  more  pleasure  than  to  follow  his  track,  and  notice  the  many 
beautiful  thoughts,  sentiments,  and  suggestions,  which  he  has 
80  copiously  poured  forth.  Our  space,  however,  will  not  allow 
us  to  do  more  than  quote  his  own  summary. 

*  I  have  now  completed  this  division  of  my  subject,  and  I  may 
ask  you  for  a  moment  to  consider  how  the  different  portions  of  it  are 
connected  together,  and  what  is  the  grand  result.  Mahometanism, 
we  see,  stands  upon  a  different  ground  from  all  the  rest.  It  starts 
from  the  Divine  Will,  it  assumes  a  declaration  of  that  Will  to  men, 
it  affirms  men  to  be  the  servants  of  God  to  execute  His  Will,  llin- 
dooism  has  only  the  faintest  conception  of  a  Divine  Will,  but  it 
recognizes  a  Divine  original  Light  or  Intelligence,  from  which  the 
intelligence  of  man  proceeds,  and  which  it  is  to  contemplate.  In 
striviii};  to  ascertain  what  this  Li^ht  is — how  it  is  distinct  from  the 
human  intelligence — the  Brahmin  becomes  lost  in  speculation.  Ihe 
Buddhist  cuts  the  knot,  practically  makes  man’s  intellect  the  origin 
of  all  things;  yet  recognizes  a  certain  universal  Intelligence  dwelling 
in  the  race,  and  concentrated  from  time  to  time  in  some  person, 
llindooism  and  Buddhism  have  been  compelled  in  different  ways  to 
come  down  from  the  merely  abstract  region,  and  to  speak  of  the 
Divinity  as  concerned  with  the  doings  of  ordinary  men ;  as  exer¬ 
cising  influences  beneficent  or  pernicious  over  them  :  each  has  been 
obliged  to  explain  what  the  universe  has  to  do  with  the  original 
Intelligence,  each  has  been  compelled  into  an  idolatry  of  material 
things,  against  wiiich  in  its  first  conception  it  is  a  protest.  Both 
have  struggled  with  Mahometanism  and  been  overcome  by  it ;  nei¬ 
ther  has  been  able  to  amalgamate  with  it,  for  neither  has  it  been 
found  a  substitute.  Buddhism  in  China  has  established  itself  side 
by  side  with  a  system  of  social  order,  the  basis  of  which  is  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  paternal  authority,  and  which  regards  the  knowledge  of  the 
invisible  as  unattainable.  Entirely  opposed  to  this  system,  Buddhism 
has  been  found,  nevertheless,  an  indispensable  supplement  to  it, 
even  for  the  accomplishment  of  its  own  purpose.  These  different 
faiths  ....  claim  something  to  satisfy  them,  something  to  unite 

them .  Each  testifies  that  there  is  a  chasm  which  the 

other  seems  meant  to  fill  up;  but  it  remains  a  chasm  still.  Not 
one  of  them  can  be  satisfied  by  any  philosophical  theory  about 
the  universe,  about  man,  or  about  God,  or  about  all  of  them. 
Mahometanism  meets  all  such  substitutions  by  its  primary  pro¬ 
clamation,  God  is;  He  must  be  a  living  personal  Being:  He 
must  be  the  King  of  men.  llindooism  is  continually  attempting 
to  philosophize,  but  every  new  turn  of  its  history  proclaims.  We 
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want  a  living  Intelligence,  which  shall  hold  converse  with  men.  .  . 
Buddhism  has  been  a  continual  efFort  at  philosophy  ;  but  every  pas¬ 
sage  of  its  history  proclaims,  We  want  a  Living  Intelligence  to  dwell 
in  man.  And  now  we  have  to  add  some  new  evidence  to  this, 
hirst,  we  hear  from  Persia  a  cry  for  some  infinite  absolute  Being, 
the  ground  ol  Light  and  Darkness,  which  he  can  only  call  Illimit¬ 
able  rime.  Then  from  the  Egyptian  the  witness  of  an  Ammon,  or 
hidden  God.  Ihen  from  the  Greek  the  cry  for  something  which  he 
cannot  express — which  must  be  veiled  in  mysteries  which  the  poet 
speaks  ol  as  irresistible  fate,  which  the  j)liilosopher  says  must  be  the 
Being,  which  cannot  be  material,  and  yet  is  no  abstraction.  The 
Roman  must  have  an  invisible  God  ol  the  city,  a  righteous  law¬ 
giver  preserving  the  authority  of  his  state  or  it  perishes.  Unless 
in  the  heaven,  or  the  abyss,  there  be  one  higher  than  Mannus,  the 
dark  thoughts  of  the  Goths  signify  nothing.  But  none  of  them  can 
be  satisfied  with  the  recognition  of  this  hidden  Being.  There  must 
be  a  manifestation  of  Him . 

‘  This  is  the  report  which  history  gives  of  these  religions — the 
mark  which  they  have  left  of  themselves  in  the  actual  universe. 
Dare  you  talk  of  all  this  as  merely  an  illustration  of  the  working  of 
the  religious  principle  in  men?  Dare  you  use  such  a  dry,  withered, 
heartless,  abstraction  ?  .  .  .  .  Or  can  you  comfort  yourself  with 
saying,  These  have  all  passed  away  ....  as  visions  of  the  night. 
Visions  they  were,  but  visions  which  came  to  men  concerning  the 
dreadful  realities  of  their  own  existence.’ — pp.  120 — 130. 

Throughout  this  investigation  our  author  maintains,  that 
these  religions  unitedly  and  sevci  Jilly  testify,  that  there  is  that  in 
man  which  demands  a  revelation — that  there  is  not  that  in  man 
whieh  makes  a  revelation.  He  contends  also  that,  in  each  sys¬ 
tem,  the  theological  element  is  altogether  independent  of  the 
moral  maxims  or  theories  of  nature  with  which  it  is  associated; 
that,  instead  of  being  the  drapery  for  them,  they  have  been  the 
loose,  floating,  absurd,  and  filthy  dr.apcry,  with  which  the  the¬ 
ology  of  the  several  systems  has  been  disfigured;  but  which, 
nevertheless,  it  has  changed  and  survived.  Idic  theology  is  the 
essential  life ;  the  morals  and  philosophy  the  mere  accidents  of 
the  system. 

In* his  fifth  Lecture,  he  enters  upon  the  second  great  division 
of  his  subject ;  viz.,  the  relations  of  these  religions  to  Chris¬ 
tianity  :  and,  after  some  discriminating  remarks  on  the  present 
state  of  the  Jews,  compares  the  Jewish,  Mahometan,  and  Chris¬ 
tian  religions  with  each  other.  In  tlic  sixth  and  seventh,  he 
points  out  what  he  considers  to  he  the  relations  of  Hindooism 
and  Buddhism  to  Christianity.  He  then  notices  the  way  in 
which  the  ancient  religions  of  Greece,  Koine,  Egypt,  and  Persia, 
were  assailed  by  the  Gospel,  together  with  the  degrees^  and 
causes  of  its  failure  and  success,  as  well  as  the  lesson,  which  it 
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ou"lit  to  teach  ;  then  solemnly  reminding  us,  with  an  evident 
eye  to  prophecy  as  well  as  to  the  general  aspect  of  things,  that 
tlie  time  is  at  hand  in  which  every  religion  will  he  put  to  the 
severest  test,  closes  his  eighth  and  last  Lecture,  w  ith  the  follow¬ 
ing  impressive  words: — 

*  Circumstances  arc  always  changing;  but  the  ncccssi*ics  of  man’s 
being  do  not  change.  What  was  true  of  man  generations  ago,  is 
true  now.  If  our  condition  be  dilferent  from  that  ol  men  two  centu¬ 
ries  back,  the  ditVerence  is  this :  we  are  come  nearer  lo  the  great 
crisis  of  all  controversies,  there  is  less  power  of  hiding  ourselves 
from  realities  amidst  shadows  and  appearances.  Thanks  be  to  God 
that  such  a  time  has  come,  terrible  as  it  may  be  to  many,  nay  to 
all  of  us.  For  this  is  the  time  which  will  show  that  truth  is  not 
of  man,  neither  by  man,  but  that  it  is  for  man,  here  and  everywhere. 
Only  when  the  grass  withereth,  and  the  flower  fadelh  —so  speaks 
individual  experience,  so  speaks  the  voice  of  history — is  it  known 
assuredly  that  the  Word  of  our  Ciod  shall  stand  lor  ever.’ 

With  sincere  admiration  of  the  learning  and  ability,  as  well 
as  the  devout  earnestness  and  catholic  benevolence,  disjilayed  in 
these  disquisitions;  with  much  gratitude,  too,  for  what  they 
liavc  taught,  and  yet  more  for  what  they  have  suggested  to  us, 
we  heartilv  congratulate  our  lecturer  on  the  success  with  which 
lie  has  mastered  the  dillicultics  of  no  ordinarv  undertaking.  l>v 
the  aid  of  modern  discoveries,  he  has  furnished  us  with  a  new^ 
Intellectual  System  of  the  Universe;  which,  if  less  massive  and 
profound  than  the  first  bold  attempt  of  the  illustrious  Cudworth, 
is  far  more  intelligible,  as  well  as  better  adapted,  to  the  age  in 
which  we  live. 

If,  however,  we  have  rightly  understood  him,  and  we  Iiave 
eertaiainly  spared  no  pains  to  do  so,  we  cannot  but  regard  some 
of  Ins  positions  as  extremely  doubtful,  if  not  wholly  false  and 
objectionable. 

The  modern  infidel,  enlightened,  as  we  have  seen,  from  (jcr- 
many,  and  dreaming  at  the  foot  of  a  ladder,  which  as  he  sup¬ 
poses  reaches  to  heaven,  or,  pcrlnqis,  a  great  way  beyond  it, 
maintains  the  suflicicncv  of  the  religious  principle;  and  resolves 
the  religions  of  the  world  into  its  workings.  On  the  contrary, 
^Ir.  Maurice,  not  contented  with  denying  this  solution  of  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  faiths,  maintains  that  it  is  equally  false 
res|)ecting  the  theological  principles  of  the  rest.  But  w  hat,  we 
would  respectfully  ask,  has  he  done  to  fortify  himself  in  this 
position?  If  the  heathen  theologies,  so  highly  extolled  by  him, 
arc  not  the  discoveries  of  the  human  mind,  what  are  thev? 
NN  hence  did  they  come?  Arc  they  separate  revelations?  Arc 
they  the  traditionary  forms  of  Christian,  Jewish,  patriarchal,  or 
RDtediluvian  revehations;  or  from  wliat  other  source  did  they 
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come?  Our  o\yn  conviction  is,  that  thcv  arc  a  mixture  of 
Imman  speculation  uitl.  divine  traditions;  modified  and  per¬ 
verted  by  men  of  corrupt  minds,  «l,o,«l,eii  tliev  knew  (Jod.  Ho- 
iihed  Imn  not  as  (.od;  ncitbcr  were  tbev  tliaiikful,  but  liccame 
vain  in  t Iieir  luia^niiatioiis,  and  tlieir  fo.disb  lieart  was  darkened' 
MrMauriec,  we  si, ould  suppose,  from  bis  opposition  to  the 
mo,  eru  infidel  solutio.i  of  tl.eui,  must  regard  tbeiu  as  divine 
raditions;  but  fie  no  wliere  states  tliis,  or  attempts  to  prove  it. 

11  tliC  contrary,  Ins  paj^an  sa^^cs  are  stran^^cjlv  led  into  their 
cotielusiotis  by  tlicir  retleetious  upon  light,  meiital  and  material  • 
upon  the  animal  and  spiritual  properties  of  their  own  eompouinl 
nature;  upon  the  processes  of  i»rcservatiou,  destruction  and 
restoration,  going  on  in  the  world  around  tlieiii ;  upon  the  stellar 
{^lories  ot  a  l)ri*;lit  Persian  sky,  etc. 

Blit  he  ouj^lit,  we  tliink,  to‘  have  seen,  that  in  all  this  there  is 
nothin^];  more  than  what  the  infidel  asserts,  namely,  the  work- 
inj;  out  ot*  the  reli-ioiis  |)rineiplc  in  man  into  theories  of  the 
universe  around  ami  within  him;  and  that  his  own  arj^uments 
aie  latal  to  his  position.  ^Idie  Paj^an  theologies  are  either 
diMiic  traditions  or  not ;  if  they  are,  as  Mr.  Maurice’s  position 
assumes,  they  wore  not  acipiiivd  in  the  wav  he  describes;  if 
tliey  are  not,  then  what  are  they,  but  the  working  out  of  the 
reliirious  principle  in  man,  which  he  denies? 

1  he  ti  utli  is,  that  oiir  author,  it  wc  mistake  not,  has  through¬ 
out  the  whole  of  his  reasonings  masterly  as  it  is  in  many 
respects,  perplexed  himself  and  his  readers  by  confounding  the 
lact  ot  '  the  working  out  of  the  religious  principle’  with  the 
totally  (liffcrent  and  infinitely  more  important  (piestion,  of  the 
sufliciency  of  that  princij)le  to  supply  its  own  demands.  In  a 
manner  most  triumphant,  he  shows  its  insuflicienev,  and  its 
constant  yearnings  after  something  higher  and  more  certain 
than  its  own  discoveries.  Put,  this  jmint  establisheil,  he  imme¬ 
diately  jumps  w  ithout  further  proof  to  the  conclusion,  that  with 
the  heathen  as  well  as  the  .lewish  and  (-hristian  faiths,  this 
Jirinciple  has  had  nothing  to  do;  though  his  own  arguments 
to  sliow^  its  insiilliciency,  if  they  prove  any  thing,  prove  the 
reverse. 

Yet,  so  completely  has  he  lost  sight  of  this  distinction,  that 
he  has  been  repeatedly  led,  not  only  into  the  logical  discrc[)ancy 
to  which  we  have  alluded,  but  into  such  a  statement  of  his 
argument,  as,  if  true,  would  be  fatal  to  Christianity.  Autho¬ 
rized,  as  he  supposes  from  what  he  knows  of  its  insufliciency,  to 
deny  altogethc'r  the  working  out  of  the  ndigious  |)rinciple  in  the 
Pagan  systems,  he  concedes  to  the  infMlcl  the  right  of  bringing 
to  the  test  of  that  supposed  fact  the  worth  of  Christianity.  Put, 
is  it  necessary,  is  it  safe,  to  risk  the  credit  of  the  gospel  upon  so 
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unproved  and  doubtful  a  fact?  Is  it  not  enough  to  show  that 
all  other  systems,  whatever  their  origin,  arc  inadequate  to  our 
wants?  Let  our  lecturer  suppose  some  of  his  sceptical  hearers, 
taking  him  at  his  word,  to  have  addressed  him  in  some  such 
way  as  this,  what  could  he  have  replied?  ‘You  tell  us,  tliat 
there  hashecn  no  such  thing  as  the  working  out  of  the  religious 
principle  in  any  of  the  theologies  of  the  world;  and  that,  by  this 
universal  test,  we  may  fairly  determine  the  divine  authority  and 
worth  of  Christianity.  But  if  they  did  not  spring  from  that 
source,  pray  what  arc  they,  and  whence  did  they  come  ?  If 
they  are  separate  revelations,  or  dift’erent  traditions  of  the  same 
revelation,  why  do  you  not  plainly  say  so,  and  prove  what  you 
say?  Not  only,  however,  in  taking  us  through  the  religions  of 
the  world,  have  you  failed  to  do  this ;  but,  by  a  beautiful  and 
elaborate  account  of  the  speculations  into  which  the  heathen 
sages,  at  different  periods,  were  led  by  their  religious  feelings  on 
the  great  primeval  Intellect  and  AVill,  the  fountain  of  life, 
beauty,  and  order,  together  with  the  origin  of  death  and  misery 
in  the  universe — you  have  established  the  point  you  so  stre¬ 
nuously  deny.  If,  then,  by  this  universal  test,  Christianity 
ought,  as  you  admit,  like  any  other  religion  to  be  judged,  the 
subjective  theory,  which  ascribes  all  of  them  to  the  working  out 
of  the  religious  principle  in  man,  is  triumphant,  and  the  cause  of 
revelation  is  lost.^  Such  a  reply,  w  e  think,  the  sceptic  might 
fairly  make ;  and  how^  Mr.  Maurice  would  escape  from  the  ditli- 
culty  without  shifting  his  ground  we  do  not  sec.  If  the  gos[)el 
be  not  to  be  believed  until  the  divinity  of  every  other  religion 
is  established,  the  day  of  its  final  triumph  must  indeed  be 
remote. 

With  all  deference  to  our  author^s  learning,  we  cannot  but 
think,  that  liis  extremely  favourable  view  s  of  the  spirit  of  Pa¬ 
ganism  are  equally  unsound.  Nothing,  either  in  history  or  the 
Word  of  God,  allows  us  to  think,  that  the  Pagan  systems  owe 
their  iniluence  to  those  pure,  amiable,  and  devout  feelings  and 
principles,  to  w  hich  he  ascribes  them ;  or  that  it  is  under  the 
guidance  of  any  such  principles,  that  the  people  deluded  by 
them  habitually  live.  We  believe,  with  the  apostle  of  the  Gen¬ 
tiles,  that  their  superstitions  arc  ‘  the  doctrines  of  devils ' 
adapted  to  the  depravity  of  our  fallen  nature;  and  that  the 
feeble  glimmerings  of  truth,  which,  after  laborious  research, 
may  be  discovered  in  the  midst  of  them,  have  little  or  nothing 
to  do  with  the  faith  or  practice  of  the  people.  Let  the  beautiful 
and  ingeniously  drawn  picture  of  llindooism,  in  the  sixth  Lec¬ 
ture,  be  fairly  compared  with  the  dark,  terrific,  but  far  more 
profound  and  graphic  portraiture  of  the  same  system,  by  Foster 
in  his  Missionary  Sermon ;  and  no  competent  judge,  we  think, 
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will  deny  that  the  great  essayist  is  right.  Did  we  not  know 
the  power  of  hypothesis  to  pervert  the  judgment,  our  author’s 
views  ot  Islamisiii  would  appear  to  us  most  unaccouiitablv  mys¬ 
terious. 


Ihe  place  assigned  to  IMahomet  by  Air.  Carlyle  in  his  temple 
of  heroes,  not  long  since,  was  suHicfently  startling  to  the  com¬ 
mon-sense  of  the  world.  Nor  could  Alahomct,  himself,  with 
the  consciousness  which  he  must  have  had  of  liis  crimes  and 
impostures,  have  dreamt,  that  in  a  Christian  land,  lie  should 
find  himself  so  favourably  metamorphosed.  Dut  Air.  Alaurice 
has  out-Carlylcd  Carlyle,  in  his  defence  and  admiration  of  the 
great  Arabian  impostor,  whom  he  has  converted  into  a  religious 
reformer  and  witness  for  God  !  \Ve  are  told  to  read  (libbon; 
we  have  read  him  and  much  besides;  but  still  we  have  to  ask, 
why  a  crafty  homicide,  who  rioted  through  the  whole  of  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  in  sensuality  and  blood,  should  be  canon¬ 
ized  in  the  nineteenth  century  as  a  great  religious  reformer  or 
witness  for  God.  The  inspired  a})ostle,  who  saw  the  Saracen 
horsemen,  issuing  like  swarms  of  locusts,  armed  with  the  stings 
of  scorpions,  from  the  smoke  of  the  bottomless  ])it,  must  have 
held  a  very  different  opinion.  The  Arabian  soldier,  it  is  true, 
vociferated  ‘  God  is  great,’  as  he  murdered  and  destroyed  God’s 
creatures,  or  spurred  his  victorious  charger  over  heaps  of  the 
dying  and  the  slain.  But  he  also  added,  ‘  Alahomet  is  his 
prophet.’  This  was  the  crow uiug- note  of  his  battle-cry ;  and 
this,  our  author  may  rest  assured,  was  the  key-note  of  his  reli¬ 
gion.  This  constituted  his  only  (luarrel  with  the  Jews  and 
Christians;  and  bv  this  even  Air.  Carlvle  is  led  to  doubt,  who- 
thcr  it  was  true  heroism  or  zeal  for  God  that  sharpened  his 
scymitar.  Since  the  days  of  Gibbon,  it  has  been  a  growing 
fashion  to  transfer  the  pity  due  to  martyrs  to  their  persecutors 
and  tyrants,  and  call  it  liberality.  But  so  amiable  and  in¬ 
telligent  a  writer  as  our  author,  ought  to  remember,  that  ten¬ 
derness  for  oppressors  is  posthumous  cruelty  towards  the  op¬ 


pressed. 

In  his  survey  of  the  relations  of  I’aganism  to  Christianity,  he 
notices,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  sacrifices  of  the  heathen  ; 
and  we  n.aturally  expected  that  he  would  have  shown,  how  their 
wants  of  this  kind  were  prov  ided  for  in  the  great  atoning  sacri¬ 
fice  of  the  Son  of  God.  But,  instead  of  this,  he  would  have 


the  Pagans  reminded  of  the  self-denial,  or  spiritual  sacrifice, 
which  the  gospel  teaches  us  to  ofler.  lhat  Air.  Alaurice 
believes  in  the  atenement,  we  do  not  (piestiou  :  he  casually 
speaks  of  Christ,  with  the  devoutest  feeling,  as  tlie  Saviour  and 
Redeemer,  who  has  died  for  us  and  borne  our  sins ;  but  he  no 
where  gives  it  the  prominence  which  it  claims,  he  no  where 
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holds  it  forth  as  the  pcrcat  provision  of  divine  mercy  for  those 
spiritual  wants  which  the  sacrifices  of  the  heathen  liave  so  loudly 
expressed.  Yet,  what  remedy  is  there  for  the  woes  of  a  dying 
world  apart  from  this  ? 

If,  however,  in  this  matter  Mr.  Maurice  offer  less  than  he 
should  to  the  heathen  ;  he  goes  much  further  in  other  respects 
to  meet  the  prejudices  of  the  world  than  Christianity  warrants. 
Among  the  Buddhists  and  Brahmins  there  is  a  general  notion 
of  ‘  a  twice-born  man.^  To  meet  them,  therefore,  at  this  ])oint, 
lie  would  not  only  proclaim  among  them  the  regenerating 
power  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  but  insists  that  all  onr  Englishmen 
who  visit  the  East,  should  say,  as  ‘  their  mothers  have  told 
them/  '  We  are  the  twice-born  men ;  men  rcallv  and  veritably 
born  from  above.’  To  meet  the  feelings  of  Jews  and  INFaho- 
metans,  whose  soldiers  fought,  and  whose  kings  and  caliphs 
reigned  in  the  name  of  God,  our  kings,  as  the  Lord’s  anointed, 
are  to  assume  a  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal  authority  ;  and  onr 
])oor,  sw  earing,  drunken  soldiers,  w  hether  at  Sobraon  or  Water¬ 
loo,  are  to  shoot  and  be  shot,  stab  and  be  stabbed,  in  the  name  of 
God,  and  as  the  ministers  of  his  will !  But,  surely  in  all  this,  our 
author  is  holding  out  to  the  world  more  to  meet  their  prejudices 
than  the  gospel  will  make  good.  And,  as  too  much  is  no  com¬ 
pensation  for  too  little  in  religion,  we  would  seriously  urge  him, 
in  his  next  edition,  to  blot  out  all  this  anti-Christian  superfluity, 
to  make  room  for  what  he  has  omitted  respeeting  the  Great 
Sacrifice  for  sin. 

His  vindication  of  Christian  missions,  from  the  cliarge  of  un¬ 
necessarily  wounding  the  prejudices  of  the  Hindoos,  on  the 
ground  that,  from  the  nature  of  their  system,  their  prejudices 
arc  equally  shocked  by  everything  else  which  foreigners  do  in 
their  country,  is  just  and  admirably  expressed.  But  his  apology 
for  the  men  by  whom  the  first  British  missionaries  were  de- 
nounced  as  '  apostates  from  the  anvil  and  the  loom,’  w  hom  the 
government  were  bound  to  persecute  and  crush,  is  like  his  tender¬ 
ness  for  Mahomet,  a  waste  of  sympathy  on  the  oppressor  at  the 
cost  of  the  oppressed.  Before  he  attempted  their  (hdenee,  our 
author  ought  surely  to  have  considered,  that  the  philanthropy 
which  felt  so  acutely  for  heathen  prejudices,  but  insulted  so 
rudely  and  eruellv  the  holiest  and  teuderest  fecliiurs  of  British 
Christians;  which,  while  whining  over  the  wounded  ])rejudiees 
of  the  Hindoos,  was  robbing  them  of  their  country  and  homes; 
which  was  full  of  sympathy  for  the  sensual  and  blood-stained 
orgies  of  the  heathen,  but  not  for  the  cry  of  burning  widows, 
and  poor  helpless  children  in  the  jaws  of  crocodiles  and  sharks; 
the  cry  of  suffering  and  blood,  that  from  every  ghaut,  and 
shore,  and  meeting  of  the  waters,  was  ascending  hourly  up  to 
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hcRveu  —  such  a  pliilanthropy  lie  ou"ht  surely  to  have  con¬ 
sidered  as  ot*  too  doubtful  a  character  to  merit  his  attcm|)ts 
to  rescue  it  from  the  reprobation  into  uldeh  at  leu‘»‘th  it  has 
fallen. 

Notwithstaudiu"  these  blemishes,  however,  wo  aj^ain  sin¬ 
cerely  thank  Mr.  ^laurice  for  liis  masterly  ]ml)lieatiou  ;  and 
earnestly  recommend  our  readers,  especially  those  connected 
with  missions,  to  give  it  their  serious  attention. 


Art.  III. — Florentine  History;  from  the  Earliest  Authentic  Jlecords  to 
the  Accession  of  Ferdinand  the  Third,  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany.  Jtv 
Henry  Edward  Napier,  Captain  in  the  Royal  Navy,  E.U.JS.  In  Six 
Volumes.  London  :  Edward  Moxon. 

Of  all  the  republics  of  Italy,  Florence,  with  the  exception  per¬ 
haps  of  Venice,  presents  the  most  attractive  and  singular 
historv.  It  claims  our  attention  not  onlv  from  the  startlinir 
interest  which  attaches  to  many  portions  of  it,  hnt  from  the 
light  which  it  retlccts  ujion  the  ju  oceedings  of  surrounding  states. 
We  find  Florence  at  first  hut  the  settlement  of  a  few  traders, 
gradually  increasing  in  extent  and  resources,  then  freeing  her¬ 
self  from  foreign  domination,  and  asserting  her  inde])endenee. 
This  was  effected  by  ‘  a  self-governed  nation  of  shopkeepers,'  as 
Captain  Napier  properly  calls  them, — for  even  the  nobles  were 
eventually  obliged  to  belong  to  a  trade  before  they  were  eligible 
for  public  honours, — who  not  onlv  (‘arnestly  sought  their  internal 
im|)rovcment,  and  the  advancement  of  their  commerce,  hut  con¬ 
ducted  with  great  ability  their  national  atfairs.  In  looking 
hack,  especially  on  the  earlier  |)criod  of  her  existence,  while 
it  is  impossible  to  restrain  a  feeling  of  indignation  and  disgust 
at  many  of  the  acts  of  the  governnuMit,  of  whatever  jiarties 
composed,  it  is  cipialK^  impossible  not  to  admire  the  general 
wisdom  which  gnideii  its  proceedings.  The  glory  ot  their 
country  was  the  jiaramount  object  ot  the  peo))le ;  to  it  they 
sacrificed  their  wealth  and  lives;  and  were  ecjually'  ready  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  means  necessary  for  carrying  on  their  ruinous  and 
interminable  wars,  or,  in  the  brief  intervals  of  peace,  to  decorate 
their  ca})ital. 

Internal  union  alone  was  wanting  to  make  Morcncc  the  most 
powerful  commonwealth  of  Italy;  but  from  tin?  time  when  the 
fascinations  of  the  voung  I)onati  tempted  nuondeluioutc  to 
heap  dishonour  on  his  friends — who,  to  avenge  the  insult, 
murdered  him — the  outbreaks  of  party  factions,  raged  and 
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wasted  her  strength,  and  ended  only  with  the  extinction  of 
her  liberty.  The  people,  in  their  battles  with  the  nobles, 
fought  not  for  equality,  but  for  supremacy ;  and  Jilthough,  iu 
the  beginning  of  these  disputes,  the  overbe.aring  conduct  of  tlie 
aristocracy  provoked  the  punishment  with  which  they  were 
visited,  yet  their  subsequent  treatment  was  as  unjust  as  it  was 
injurious  to  the  welfare  of  Florence.  The  humiliation  of  their 
order  tended  greatly  to  the  reduction  of  the  military  spirit  of 
the  country,  and  to  the  employment  of  strangers  in  its 
defence ;  who,  having  but  one  object — the  hope  of  gain — 
cared  little  whether  this  was  obtained  from  conquered  enemies 
or  from  its  own  resources.  In  the  contests  between  the 
nobles,  no  political  principle  was  involved  ;  the  love  of  power 
and  of  domineering  over  their  rivals  was  the  end  sought;  and, 
under  pretence  of  asserting  some  popular  right,  the  nation  was 
impoverished  for  the  aggrandizement  of  a  class.  The  main 
spring  of  Florentine  existence  was  her  commerce.  Whatever  of 
unity  prevailed  is  attributable  to  the  common  interest  of  all  in 
it.  Trade  being  the  only  medium  by  which  political  office  could 
be  obtained  embraced  all  ranks  and  orders.  Her  merchants 
were  seen  in  every  market  of  the  w  orld ;  their  intelligence  was 
everywhere  acknow  ledged ;  and  so  universal  was  the  estimate 
in  which  her  citizens  were  held,  that,  in  1294*,  no  less  than 
twelve  met,  as  ambassadors  from  as  many  different  states,  at 
Home,  to  congratulate  Boniface  viii.  on  his  election.  Prosperous 
indeed  would  have  been  her  condition,  had  not  w’ars  and  revo¬ 
lutions  succeeded  each  other,  and  turned  her  history,  for  the  most 
part,  into  a  record  of  violence  and  outrage.  So  constantly  was 
she  engaged  cither  iu  hostilities  abroad  or  civil  contentions  at 
home,  that  merely  to  mention  the  more  important  events  w  hicli 
affected  her,  w  ould  furnish  no  idea  of  the  real  state  of  her  affairs 
— of  the  incessant  agitations  iu  which  she  was  involved,  and  of 
the  prudence  and  determination  which  surmounted  the  diffi¬ 
culties  against  w  hich  she  had  to  contend.  We  prefer,  therefore, 
to  give  our  readers  a  somewhat  continuous  outline  of  the  lirst 
portion  of  her  history,  rather  than  only  notice  the  more  event¬ 
ful  occurrences  recorded  in  these  volumes. 

Of  the  early  history  of  Florence,  little  is  known.  Its  origin, 
that  of  its  inhabitants  and  of  its  name,  have  been  the  subjects  of 
multiplied  conjecture  and  dispute.  It  is  probable  that  it  sprang 
from  the  adjacent  city  of  Ficsolc,  the  traders  being  able  to  bring 
small  vessels  as  near  to  it  as  the  present  site  of  Florence.  It 
thus  became  a  depository  for  the  produce,  both  national  and 
foreign,  intended  for  that  city,  and  the  residence  of  many  of 
those  who  carried  on  traffic  wdth  it.  Beyond  the  fact  that 
Florence  rapidly  increased  in  population  and  resources,  no  au- 
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tbentic  history  can  be  traced  until  the  close  of  the  ci^htli  cen¬ 
tury.  A  tradition  exists  that  it  was  destroyed  by  Totilla,  an 
Italian  of  royal  blood,  about  the  year  542,  and  was  rebuilt  by 
Charlemagne.  There  seems  good  reason,  however,  for  believing 
that  this  traditio^i  is  unfounded  ;  and  that  the  destruction,  if 
any,  did  not  exceed  that  of  the  walls  and  jmblic  buildings,  after 
tlie  then  custom  of  the  Lombards.  Charlemagne,  probably, 
restored  these;  and  under  his  reign  many  families,  which  liad 
retired  into  the  country,  returned  to  Florence,  and  a  new  form 
of  government  was  instituted.  To  such  an  extent  were  walls 
and  other  defences  required  at  this  period,  owing  to  the  con¬ 
tinued  attacks  of  the  Huns  and  Saracens,  that  scarcely  a  town, 
village,  or  convent,  was  without  them.  To  these  agressions  may 
be  attributed  the  change  which  afterwards  took  place  in  the 
character  of  the  people.  ^Vhcn  undisturbed  by  such  assaults, 
and  subject  to  a  despotic  government,  self-reliance  and  patriotism 
were  unknown  ;  but  when  compelled  actively  to  engage  for  their 
common  safety,  the  citizens  awoke  to  a  sense  of  their  import¬ 
ance  ;  and  through  all  classes  an  energy,  which  afterwards  so 
greatly  distinguished  the  Florentine  people,  was  aroused. 

The  first  important  occurrence  in  Florentine  history,  and 
one  of  which  various  contradictory  accounts  are  given,  is  the 
capture  of  the  town  of  Ficsole.  Under  the  cmjieror,  Henry 
II.,  the  extent  and  power  of  Florence  had  greatly  advanced; 
partly  caused  by  the  emigration  from  Ficsole.  Jealous, 
however,  even  of  her  declining  condition,  the  Florentines  re¬ 
solved  to  master  the  tow  n ;  but  preferred  to  act  by  treachery 
rather  than  open  defiance.  Having  concluded  a  truce  by  which 
mutual  confidence  was  promoted,  and  the  utmost  freedom 
of  intercourse  held  between  the  neighbouring  towns,  it  was 
determined  to  surprise  Ficsole  on  the  festival  of  St.  llomulus. 
The  Florentine  troops  were  divided  into  two  parties,  one  of 
which,  with  their  arms  concealed,  spread  througli  the  city, 
and  gave  signal  to  their  comrades  on  the  jilain.  Suddenly,  the 
streets  were  filled  with  treacherous  foes ;  to  w  horn,  after  a 
vigorous  defence  from  the  citadel,  the  town  surrendered. 
Ficsolinc  citizens  were  allow  ed  either  to  retire  to  the  country  w  ith 
their  property,  unmolested  ;  or  to  reside  at  Florence  with  the 
rights  of  citizens.  Many  availed  themselves  of  this  privilege, 
and  a  considerable  advantage  thus  accrued  to  the  victors.  It 
was  impossible,  how’cvcr,  that  anything  but  discord  should  arise 
from  such  a  union.  From  it,  in  iact,  sprang  the  disturbances  of 
which  for  so  long  a  period  Florence  was  the  scene.  Not  many 
years  after,  the  disputes  between  the  chiireh  and  the  empire 
began,  which,  infamous  in  their  origin,  were  the  commencement 
of  a  long  series  of  outbreaks,  interrupted  but  by  few  intervals 
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of  peace,  until  they  were  consummated  in  the  unappeasable  con¬ 
tests  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ciliibelines.  The  precise  period  at 
which  Florence  became  an  inde[)cn(ient  city  is  unknown;  it  is 
clear,  however,  that  she  was  so  at  the  commencement  of  the 
twelfth  century,  when  she  entered  into  a  contract  with  the  town 
of  Pogna  to  defend  it  from  all  enemies,  the  emperor  and  his 
nuncios  only  excepted,  without  reference  to  the  Empress 
^latilda,  or  any  other  superior.  At  this  time  the  city  was 
]jresided  over  by  two  consuls,  but  their  number  was  afterwards 
increased  to  twelve.  Another  cLass  of  g:overnors  was  subse¬ 
quently  instituted,  more  eflectually  to  administer  and  enforce 
the  laws,  with  the  title  of  Podesta,  This  ofticc  was  filled  bv  a 
foreigner,  and  his  election  was  for  one  year.  Thus  singular  were 
the  people’s  notions  of  liberty.  They  appointed  strangers  to  the 
highest  positions  in  the  state,  who  were  above  all  law,  and  were 
tyrants  instead  of  protectors.  During  the  Ghibeline  ascend¬ 
ancy  in  li350,  however,  this  appointment  was  suppressed,  and 
was  succeeded  by  that  of  a  coptain  of  the  people,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  guard  the  rights  and  protect  the  interest  of  the  citizens 
against  the  exactions  of  the  nobles.  It  was  soon  perverted, 
and  instead  of  advancing  the  welfare  of  the  people,  became  ]>art 
of  the  regular  government.  The  tvrannv  to  which  the  Fioren- 
tines  were  subject  did  not  prevent  a  vast  increase  in  their 
strength  and  influence.  To  the  neighbouring  country  popula¬ 
tion,  and  to  their  chiefs,  she  offered  her  shelter  and  the  rights 
of  citizenship,  which  in  many  cases  were  accepted  ;  while  those 
who  refused  to  recognise  her  authority  were  reduced  by  force, 
and  their  castles  seized  or  destroved.  With  this  accession  of 
power  arose  a  desire  for  further  conquests ;  and  two  expeditions 
— one  against  Monte  Orlando,  for  rejecting  her  oiler  of  support, 
and  the  seizure  of  I’riito,  for  similar  reasons — quickly  followed. 
This  period  saw  the  commencement  of  those  disputes  which  for 
80  many  ages  wasted  the  energies  of  Florence,  made  civil  war 
a  familiar  thing,  and  impeded  her  progress  in  civilization  ;  dis¬ 
putes  which,  destitute  of  all  the  palliating  qualities  of  war,  des¬ 
troyed  even  the  ordinary  bonds  of  nature ;  relationsliip  was  no 
pledge  for  safety ;  and  affection  and  duty  were  forgotten  in  the 
virulence  of  party  contests. 

At  the  death  of  Henry  v.,  a  diet  assembled  at  ^lentz  to  ap¬ 
point  his  successor.  The  rival  houses  of  Eavaria  and  Franconia 
had  each  supported  their  partizans ;  but,  by  the  bishops’  influence, 
Duke  Lothario  of  Saxony  was  elected  King  of  Germany.  From 
these  families  sprang  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibclines,  to  whose 
mutual  hatred  the  progress  and  peace  of  Italy  and  of  Germany 
were  for  so  long  a  period  sacrificed.  These  names,  however, 
were  not  the  distinctive  appellations  of  the  two  factions  until  a.  d. 
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1210,  when  Otho  iv.  was  ilcthroncd  by  Innocent  in.  So  deep 
was  the  rancour  which  prevailed  between  the  hostile  houses, 
that  the  slightest  provocation  was  sutlieient  to  cause  an  open 
rupture.  It  is  not  therefore  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  defeat 
of  the  Uberti  at  the  annual  election  of  consuls,  hy  other  power¬ 
ful  citizens,  who  for  the  first  time  opposed  their  nomination, 
should  have  been  the  occasion  of  a  deadly  outbreak.  For 
many  days  the  battle  lasted,  until  tiie  Idierti  sought  refuge  in 
their  towers,  and  [irepared  for  future  revenge.  Their  rivals  also 
made  ready,  and  aroused  the  people  generally  by  denouncing 
the  domineering  influence  of  a  few  nobles  to  the  injury  of  the 
community  at  large;  while  these  protested  against  the  republic 
of  Florence  being  subject  to  the  caprices  of  an  oligarchy.  The 
following  extract  refers  to  these  transactions: — 

*  It  was  not  the  simple  movement  of  one  great  body  against  ano¬ 
ther;  not  the  force  of  a  government  in  opposition  to  the  people; 
not  the  struggle  of  privilege  and  democracy,  of  poverty  and  riches, 
or  starvation  and  repletion  ;  but  one  universal  burst  of  unmitigated 
anarchy.  In  the  streets,  lanes,  and  scpiaros  ;  in  the  courts  of  palaces 
and  humbler  dwellings,  were  heard  the  clang  ol  arms,  the  screams  cf 
victim'^,  and  the  gush  of  blood:  the  bow  of  the  bridegroom  launched 
its  arrows  into  the  very  chambers  of  his  young  bride’s  parents  and 
relations  ;  and  the  bleeding  son,  the  mnrdcreil  brother,  or  the  dying 
husband,  were  tlie  evening  visitors  of  I'lorentine  maids  and  matrons, 
and  aged  citizens.  Every  art  was  practised  to  seduce  and  deceive, 
and  none  felt  secure  even  of  their  nearest  and  dearest  relatives.  In 
the  morning  a  son  left  his  paternal  roof  with  undiminished  love,  and 
returned  at  evening  a  corpse,  or  the  most  bitter  enemy!  Terror  and 
death  were  triumphant ;  there  was  no  relaxation,  no  peace  by  day 
or  night;  the  crash  of  the  stone,  the  twang  of  the  bow,  tlie  whizzing 
shaft,  the  jar  of  the  trembling  mangonel  from  tower  and  turret,  were 
the  dismal  music  of  Florence,  not  only  for  hours  and  days,  but 
months  and  years.  Doors,  windows,  the  jutting  galleries  and  roofs, 
were  all  delended,  and  yet  all  unsafe :  no  spot  was  sacred,  no  tene¬ 
ment  secure:  in  the  dead  of  night,  the  most  secret  chambers,  the 
very  hangings,  even  the  nuptial  bed,  itself,  were  oltcn  known  to  con¬ 
ceal  an  enemy.’ — vol.  i.  p.  122. 

For  many  years  tlie  records  of  Florence  present  ns  with  little 
else  than  nan-ations  of  internal  contentions,  and  of  her  expe- 
ditions  against  surrounding  states;  by  vvhich,  ow’ing  to  licr  pru¬ 
dent  treatment  of  the  con(|ucred  inhabitants,  who  w'cre  allowed 
to  retain  their  own  laws  and  customs,  and  w  hose  subjection  was 
rnendv  nominal,  she  gained  a  considcrtiblc  accession  of  influence 
and  territorv. 

4mongst‘the  Florentines,  private  quarrels  were  frequently  the 
causes  of  public  disturbances.  An  injury  was  never  forgotten  or 
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forpiveii.  No  sooner  had  an  insult,  su[)posed  or  real,  been  offered 
to  the  cliiefsof  either  faction,  than  the  wliole  party  were  eager  to 
punish  the  aggressor,  and  wipe  out  the  stain  by  war.  Of  this, 
we  have  an  illustration  in  the  case  of  Buoudelinonte  de  Buon- 
delinouti ;  who,  to  adjust  a  dispute  between  Oddo  Arrighi  de’ 
Fifanli  and  himself,  agreed  to  marry  his  niece.  Prior,  however, 
to  the  time  appointed  for  his  marriage,  he  was  sent  for  by  the  wife 
of  Forese  de’  Douati,  with  the  beauty  of  whose  daughter  he  was  so 
captivated,  that,  forgetting  his  plighted  faith,  he  asked  and  ob¬ 
tained  the  promise  of  her  love.  Such  contempt  was  not  to  he 
endured  ;  and  the  Auiidei,  to  whom  his  first  betrothed  belonged, 
resolved  to  take  summary  vengeance  upon  her  betrayer.  Easter 
morning,  1215,  was  fixed  for  tlie  bridal.  Young  Buoudelinonte, 
however,  was  doomed  ;  and,  on  his  way  to  the  house  of  his  ex¬ 
pecting  bride,  the  daggers  of  Oddo  and  his  kinsmen  ended  his 
career.  This  murder  disturbed  the  whole  Florentine  population, 
and  preparations  were  everywhere  made  for  the  impending 
storm.  The  (iiiclphic  leaders  and  adherents  of  the  church  took 
part  w  ith  the  Buondelniouti ;  w  hilst  another  portion  of  the  people 
joined  the  Uberti,  who  were  leaders  of  the  Ghibelines,  and  par¬ 
tisans  of  the  empire.  The  houses  were  fortified  and  armed;  the 
towers  again  bristled  with  warlike  engines ;  barricades  w  ere 
erected ;  and  the  people,  w  ith  consternation,  anticipated  the 
future.  Nor  were  their  apprehensions  unfounded.  The 
demon  of  civil  war,  now'  loosed,  raged  with  unprecedented 
horror,  and  continued  with  but  little  cessation  for  nearly 
thirty-three  years,  until  1248,  when,  instigated  and  as¬ 
sisted  by  Frederick  ii.,  the  Ghibelines  drove  their  enemies 
from  Florence,  and  a  public  act  declared  them  exiled.  The 
triumph  of  the  imperial  party,  however,  was  soon  abused  By 
the  destruetion  of  towers,  palaces,  and  even  churches,  which 
belonged  to  the  rival  faction,  and  by  the  exactions  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  their  rule  became  odious,  and  the  people  began  to  feel  that 
the  church  would  afford  the  only  security  for  their  independence 
and  welfare. 

At  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Frederick,  an  entire  change 
in  the  administration  of  the  government  was  effected.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  the  office  of  '  Captain  of  the  People’ 
w  as  first  created ;  and  the  Guelphs,  after  an  exile  of  two 
years,  were  recalled,  although  with  lessened  influence.  The 
late  revolution  had  destroyed  the  exclusive  government  of 
the  nobles,  and  the  people  now  shared  in  the  administration  of 
state  affaiis.  With  this  change  came  a  vast  accession  to  the 
power  and  prosperity  of  Florence,  and  her  influence  became 
paramount  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Tuscany.  Fortune 
still  attended  her,  and  the  year  1254  saw  the  further  conquests 
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of  Volterra  and  Pisa ;  to  (listin"uish  which  events  it  was  called 
^nno  Vittorioso,  Four  years  later,  however,  she  sull’ered  di'feat 
in  an  engaj'cment  with  the  Siennese,  by  whom  inroads  were  con¬ 
tinually  made  upon  her  territory,  and  who,  since  Montalcino  had 
placed  herself  under  the  protection  of  their  enemies,  had  not 
ceased  to  keep  it  in  strict  blockade.  To  avenge  these  insults, 
and,  if  possible,  utterly  to  destroy  the  power  of  their  rivals,  a  call 
for  assistance  was  made  throughout  the  Guelphic  league ;  and 
speedily  was  it  responded  to. 

‘  Lucca  was  quickly  in  the  field  ;  Prato.  Pistoia,  and  San  Miniato, 
poured  out  their  troops;  San  Gimignano,  and  Colle  of  the  Vale  of 
Elsa,  armed  their  battalions;  Genoa  and  Pologna  united  their 
Guelphic  banners  on  the  banks  of  the  Arno  ;  Modena  was  not  luke¬ 
warm  in  the  cause,  and  the  more  distant  plains  of  Lombardy  sent 
their  squadrons  across  the  Apennines  to  enrol  themselves  under  the 
standard  of  Florence.  Besides  these,  Arezzo  and  Orvieto  were  in 
full  movement;  and  even  Perugia  is  said  to  have  joined  in  this 
formidable  armament.  Visconte  of  Campiglia,  and  Aldobrandino  of 
Santa  Fiore,  mustered  their  vassals,  and  lent  a  willing  hand  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  power  that  curbed  their  greatness;  and  Count  Guido 
Guerra,  although  against  the  war,  had  already  assembled  his  fol¬ 
lowers,  not  indisposed  to  break  a  lance  with  his  Ghibeline  kinsman, 
the  chief  of  the  Florentine  exiles.  His  was  tlie  auxiliary  force.  In 
Florence,  eight  hundred  men  at  arms,  all  nobles  or  ricli  citizens, 
pranced  through  her  streets  and  arrayed  themselves  under  the  repub¬ 
lican  standard,  while  six  hundred  foreign  veterans  were  already  in 
their  saddles  quietly  awaiting  the  orders  of  their  chief.  Heavy 
armed  infantry,  with  ponderous  bucklers,  slender  lances,  and  helmets 
of  burnished  steel  ;  archers,  cross-bowmen,  and  irregulars,  poured 
from  successive  streams,  from  the  six  divisions  of  the  capital,  each 
under  its  banner  and  peculiar  chief;  nor  was  there  a  single  family  in 
Florence,  wliether  noble,  popular,  or  plebeian,  but  sent  forth  one 
or  two  of  its  sons  to  try  their  spirit  in  the  coming  war,  on  foot  or 
horseback,  according  to  its  power  and  opulence.  TIic  Martinella 
was  still  tolling  when  the  Red  Carroccio,  the  military  Palladium, 
rolled  heavily  from  the  precincts  of  the  Baptistry  to  its  war-station  in 
the  centre  of  the  Mercato-nuovo.  The  last  hours  of  August  wit¬ 
nessed  these  two  *  pomps'  of  the  Florentines  move  slowly  over  the 
Arno  amidst  the  shouting  of  a  multitude,  which  gazed  with  pride, 
but  for  the  last  time,  on  that  veteran  banner  which,  for  ten  successive 
years,  had  led  them  on  to  victory.  The  rear-guard  soon  cleared  the 
town,’ and  all  the  army  was  then  seen  winding  amongst  the  hills  in 
lull  march  to  the  enemy’s  capital.  — lb.  pp.  213—2*11. 

The  Florentines  and  their  allies,  to  tlie  number  of  nearly 
40,000,  encamped  upon  the  hill  of  ]Montea[)erto.  ihe  buttle 
which  ensued,  owing  to  bad  generalship  and  Ghibeline  treachery, 
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ended  in  the  total  defeat  of  the  allied  troops,  with  the  loss  of 
2,500  killed,  besides  the  wounded  and  prisoners.  This  disaster 
fell  heavily  upon  Florence. 

*  The  pates  were  closed,  the  shops  and  houses  shut,  and  men 
looked  sad  and  silent  at  each  other ;  lugilives  flocked  in  hourly,  but 
brought  no  hope;  despair  in  their  heart,  and  death  in  their  aspect; 
a  downward  glance  on  their  bloody  garments  was  the  only  reply  to 
loud  and  frantic  inquiries;  the  widow,  the  orphan,  the  sister,  and 
the  promised  bride,  hud  no  other  comfort ;  but  to  the  graver  questions 
of  bearded  men  they  sorrowfully  answered,  ‘  It  is  not  for  them  who 
have  bravely  died  in  battle  for  their  country’s  cause  you  should  weep, 
but  for  us  who  have  survived  the  conflict;  they  have  fallen  with 
glory  as  soldiers,  but  we  are  spared  only  to  become  the  objects  of 
scorn  and  mockery  to  our  bitterest  foes.’ 

So  fatal  was  the  effect  of  this  defeat  upon  the  remaining 
citizens,  that  the  Guelphic  families,  not  only  of  Florence,  but, 
with  one  exception,  of  the  allied  towns,  retired  to  Lucca  and 
Bologna.  Still  a  deep,  though  for  some  time  unobserved,  at¬ 
tachment  to  the  Guelphic  faction  existed  ;  and  but  a  few  years 
after,  we  find  (^ount  Guido  Novello — who,  since  the  battle  of 
Montcaperto,  had  ruled  with  almost  despotic  power  in  Florence, 
inviting  two  members  of  a  newly-appointed  order  of  religious 
knighthood — one  a  Guelph,  the  other  a  Ghibcline — ^^jointly  to 
assume  the  oflicc  of  Podesta.  By  them,  with  the  assent  of  the 
people,  were  elected  a  deliberative  council  of  thirty-six  citizens, 
who  passed  measures  in  which  the  Count  was  neither  consulted 
nor  considered.  One  of  the  advantages  secured  to  the  citizens 
was  the  right  of  the  ‘  artSy  or  '  trades^  to  assemble  in  arms 
whenever  their  interest  might  require  it,  a  measure  which  after¬ 
wards  proved  of  infinite  service  to  the  popular  cause.  The  nobles, 
dreading  the  growing  influence  of  the  democratic  party,  and 
adverse  to  the  measures  enacted  by  the  council,  began  openly 
to  complain.  In  this  they  were  encouraged  by  Guido,  and  by 
his  advice  collected  their  friends  and  retainers,  whilst  he  increased 
the  number  of  his  troops  by  reinforcements  from  neighbouring 
towns  to  1 ,500  men.  The  new  ly-appointed  senate,  having  refused 
the  additional  supplies  demanded  for  their  support,  soon  found 
themselves  at  war  with  the  chiefs.  The  people,  however,  tri¬ 
umphed;  and  Count  Guido,  six  years  after  his  proud  entry  into 
Florence,  left  it  in  dismay.  A  new’  government  was  organized 
by  the  citizens,  who  generously  determimated  that  the  gates  of 
the  city  should  be  left  open  to  receive  the  exiles  to  whichever 
party  they  belonged  ;  and,  to  consolidate  the  peace,  numerous 
marriages  between  members  of  the  rival  houses  w  ere  celebrated. 
But  the  hatred  of  the  factions  for  each  other  was  not  subdued. 
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The  (iiiclplis  could  neither  forget  nor  forgive  their  six  Years’ 
l)anis]inicnt,  and  r  fresh  onthrt'ak  soon  broke  np  tlie  hollow  truce, 
and  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  (iliihelini's.  Another  s(’heine  of 
jj^ovi'rninent  succeeded,  and  to  Cliarles  of  Anjou  was  offered  the 
sovereignty  of  Florenei;  f  »r  ten  vi  nrs,  which,  with  some  modifi¬ 
cations,  lie  a(*ci*pt(*(l.  i  lie  dissi*n'<ions  h'^tween  tlie  (iuclphs  and 
(jliii)v‘lines,  hviwever,  still  eont iiin.’d,  altlion^h  many  attemjits  at 
jiaeilieation  were  made.  o  thesa  may  he  added  tlie  not  unfre- 
(jnent  fends  between  members  of  the  same  partv. 

An  interval  of  peace  sncceedi'd  ;  and  in  1:285  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  Florence  had  so  mncii  increased,  that  a  new  circuit  of 
walls  was  necessary,  the  old  city  beinj^  but  the  centre  of  a 
larger  town.  Never  had  such  prosperity  been  enjoyed.  The 
disputes  between  the  citizens  had  l)een  forgotten  in  the  suc¬ 
cession  of  wars  in  which  they  had  been  cnj^aijjcd,  and  the  his¬ 
torians  of  the  period  cnlarjjjc  upon  the  happiness  and  festivity 
which  prevailed.  This  condition  of  affairs,  however,  was  made 
an  occasion  by  the  nobles  for  renewinj^  their  aj^j^ressions.  No 
sooner  were  they  free  from  external  foes,  than  they  made  enemies 
of  each  other.  Not  only  were  private  families  at  war  witli  others, 
but  sometimes  amongst  themselves,  do  such  contentions  the 
people  were  indebteil  for  their  liberty.  The  nobles  had  re¬ 
enacted  their  character  of  tvrants,  and  their  exactions  had  been 
submitted  to  from  the  conviction  that  resistance  would  be  use¬ 


less.  Thejndf>:cs  were  afraid  duly  to  administer  the  laws.  Even 
the  senate  and  its  enactments  were  disrcpirded.  Murmurs  and 
discontents  were  cvervwhcre  heard,  but  for  some  time  no  one 
ventured  to  attempt  a  change.  At  Icnj^th,  (iiano  della  Hella,  a 
patrician,  but  friendly  to  popular  government,  havini;  harangued 
the  populace  ou  the  evils  to  which  they  were  subject,  a  com¬ 
mission  was  appointed  to  report  upon  the  alterations  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  ccpial  course  of  justice.  The  changes  which  en¬ 
sued  were,  as  in  similar  cases  they  generally  are,  excessive,  and 
as  unjust  as  the  conduct  of  which  the  people  had  complained. 
Not  only  were  the  nobles  excluded  from  any  part  in  the  govern¬ 
ment,  but  all  families  any  members  of  which  enjoyed  the  degree 
of  knighthood  ;  whilst,  to  ensure  the  safety  of  any  citizen  having 
a  charge  against  the  nobles,  a  box  was  placed  at  the  residences 
of  the  PodestJi  and  Captain  of  the  People,  into  which  it  might  bo 
placed.  Incensed  at  their  loss  of  power,  and  the  control  to 
which  they  were  subject,  the  nobles  entertained  for  the  reformer 
the  most  bitter  hatred,  and  gladly  availed  themselves  of  his  un- 
popularity  amongst  some  of  the  lower  citizens,  with  nhosc  dis¬ 
honest  practices  he  had  interfered,  to  excite  in  their  minds  a 
similar  feeling.  How  w’ell  they  succeeded  shortly  appeared. 
The  Podcstj\,  having  unjustly  condemned  one  of  the  parties  ia 
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a  feud  in  which  his  servant  was  killed,  was  denounced  by  the 
populace,  who  hurried  to  his  palace,  destroyed  everything  in  it, 
and  shouted  death  to  the  Podestil.  Giano  della  Belhi,  hoping  to 
appease  their  anger,  hastily  repaired  to  the  spot.  His  inter¬ 
cession,  however,  was  unavailing ;  and  for  his  own  safety  he  was 
compelled  to  retire.  New  Priors  were  immediately  chosen,  and 
Della  Bella  was  accused  of  instigating  the  tumult,  which,  at  the 
hazard  of  his  life,  he  had  endeavoured  to  subdue.  He  was  con¬ 
demned,  and  died  in  exile  !  Such  was  the  reward  of  a  man 
who,  though  not  free  from  faults,  had  raised  the  people  to  a 
higher  position  and  influence  in  the  state  than  they  had  ever 
before  attained ;  and  this,  too,  in  a  republic. 

^Meanwhile,  the  internal  condition  of  Florence  was  greatly  ad¬ 
vanced  by  the  continuance  of  peace.  New  churches,  hospitals, 
and  aqueducts,  were  construeted ;  and  a  revision  of  their  laws 
was  undertaken  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  citizens. 
This  tranquillity,  with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  outbreak 
between  the  nobles  and  the  people,  without  which  the  Floren¬ 
tines  were  not  long  contented,  continued  until  l.'lOO,  when  it 
was  terminated  by  a  quarrel  between  two  neighbouring  families. 
Near  the  houses  of  the  Donati  and  Pazzi  lived  the  Ccrchi,  of 
low  extraction,  but  whose  wealth  procured  for  them  more  autho¬ 
rity  than  the  illustrious  descent  of  their  aristocratic  neighbours 
could  secure.  Unable  quietly  to  endure  the  growing  influence 
of  their  plebeian  rivals,  whom  they  both  dreaded  and  despised, 
and  beiug  joined  by  the  leaders  of  the  Neri  faction — who,  in 
consequence  of  their  disputes  with  the  Bianchi  in  Pistoia,  had 
been  banished  with  the  chiefs  of  the  other  party  to  Florence — 
they  sought  an  opportunity  for  revenge.  In  the  meantime,  the 
Cerchi  were  strengthened  by  the  adherence  of  the  Bianchi; 
and  the  city  was  soon  divided  into  two  parties,  without  reference 
to  politics,  under  the  titles  of  Neri  and  Bianchi,  or  Black  and 
AVhite  factions.  The  constant  encounters  and  disputes  betw  een 
these  factions  were  not  confined  to  Florence,  and  were  attended 
with  varied  success.  At  length,  by  the  influence  of  Corso 
Donati,  Charles  of  Valois,  whose  bias  in  favour  of  the  Neri  he 
well  knew,  ottered  his  mediation ;  his  real  object  being  to  obtain 
the  government  of  a  city  so  wealthy  as  Florence.  This  was 
accepted,  llis  first  act  w  as  to  deceive  the  Priors,  and  to  replace 
the  Florentine  guards  by  Frenchmen.  Although  treachery  w  as 
suspected,  the  government  was  timid  and  irresolute,  and  little 
was  done  to  prepare  for  the  coming  contest.  To  settle  the  dif¬ 
ferences  between  the  Neri  and  Bianchi,  Charles  proposed  that 
the  chiefs  of  each  party  should  be  handed  over  to  him  that  he 
might  eflectually  do  justice  between  them.  To  this  the  Neri 
willingly  consented ;  but  the  Bianchi  only  because  they  were 
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unable  to  resist.  The  former  were  instantly  released  ;  the  latter 
he  ke|)t  tliat  ni^ht  without  straw  or  niattrass,  like  condemned 
criminals.’  On  this,  the  Priors  resigned  ;  and  the  Black  Fiictioii 
triumj)hed.  Outraj^e  and  murder  tollowed.  The  property  of 
the  Blanch!  was  seized,  their  dauji^hters  married  hv  force  for 
their  inheritance,  and  their  sons  killed.  A  series  of  enj^aj^e- 
nicnts  hetw’ecn  the  Bianehi  and  their  more  fortunate  rivals  en¬ 
sued.  J  he  a^jijressions,  however,  ot  the  latter  upon  the  liberties 
of  the  citizens  were  so  oppressive,  that,  about  a.i>.  1307,  the 
people,  from  havinj;  been  the  victims  of  tyranny,  became,  when 
the  opportunity  presented  itself,  hy  an  ahnost  universal  rule,  the 
tyrants.  V  arious  changes  w  ere  made  in  the  constitution,  having 
for  their  object  the  increase  of  popular  influence.  A  new*  oflieer, 
under  the  title  ot  the  ‘  Executor  of  the  Ordinances  of  Justice,’ 
was  Jippointed,  w  hose  principal  duty  was  to  enforce  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  any  nolilc  for  offences  against  the  citizens;  and  these, 
discarding  the  denominations  of  Neri  and  Bianehi,  by  which 
they  had  been  distinguished,  adopted  the  appellation  of  '  The 
Good  Guelphie  People.’  The  comparative  quietness  which  suc¬ 
ceeded  these  events  was  soon  disturlied,  and  the  tumult  was 
directed  to  another  and  a  different  quarter: — to  the  man  who 
had  been  the  leader  of  his  party — to  w  hose  skill  they  owed  their 
success,  but  whose  restless  ambition  now  became  the  source 
of  apprehension,  and  his  party,  to  secure  themselves,  deter¬ 
mined  to  sacrifice  him.  Availing  themselves  of  the  temporary 
suspension  of  warfare,  some  of  the  leading  houses  in  the  Black 
Faction,  alarmed  at  the  growing  influence  of  C'orso  Donati,  and 
envious  of  the  unequalled  splendour  in  which  he  lived,  made  his 
marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Uguceione  della  Faggiola,  chief 
of  the  Romagna  Ghibelincs,  a  pretext  for  asserting  his  aim  at 
supreme  authority.  Tiiis  accusation  made  a  strong  impression 
upon  the  mind  of  the  jmpiilaee,  who,  once  distrustful  of  their 
leader,  c:»red  only  for  the  overthrow  of  his  power.  Having 
refused  to  answer  the  charge  of  ‘  conspiring  to  overthrow  the 
liberties  of  his  conntry,and  endeavouring  to  make  himself  tyrant 
of  Florence,’  he  w  as  condemned  to  lose  his  head,  as  a  ‘  rebel  and 
a  traitor  to  the  commonwealth.’  The  haste  exhibited  in  his  trial 
was  shown  also  in  the  intended  execution  of  its  sentence.  Ihe 
whole  civic  force  at  once  proceeded  to  his  palace,  where,  un¬ 
aided,  he  gallantly  defended  himself.  Overcome  by  numbers, 
he  attempted  flight,  but  was  interrupted  by  some  Catalonian 
troopers,  whose  lances  ended  a  life  to  which  his  country  owed 
much  both  of  good  and  evil. 

Not  long  after,  the  military  spirit  hitherto  so  paramount  in 
Florence  declined.  Amongst  the  Italian  states  the  system  of 
hiring  mercenary  troops  had  gradually  increased,  and  the  luili- 
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tary  profession,  consequently,  was  less  respected.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  ransom  required  for  a  Florentine  so  much  exceeded 
that  of  any  other  Italian  soldier,  that  they  the  more  readily 
acquiesced  in  the  employment  of  these  hirelings.  This  decline 
was  greatly  hastened  by  the  failure  of  their  attempts  to  raise 
the  siege  of  Montccatini  in  1315,  in  which  fourteen  hundred  of 
the  highest  families,  and  many  of  their  nobles,  perished.  Crip¬ 
pled,  however,  in  resources,  and  the  energy  of  the  pco[)le  thus 
lessened,  it  was  not  long  before  Florence  w  as  again  called  to 
action;  and  Ifcr  ancient  spirit  re-appeared.  Her  condition  had 
been  improved  by  the  settlement  of  internal  discords,  and  after 
assisting  King  Robert  in  his  defence  of  Genoa,  she  was  involved 
in  a  long  and  serious  war  with  Castruccio  Castracani.  This 
general  having  been  actively  engaged  with  the  Ghibeline  party 
at  the  battle  of  Montccatini,  was  afterwards  invested  with  the 
government  of  the  Lucehese.  To  him  it  was  represented  that 
the  Florentines,  with  the  Pope  and  the  King  of  Naples,  had 
invited  Philip  of  Valois  into  Lombardy  as  imperial  vicar,  to  act 
against  the  Ghibclincs  and  himself,  for  having  aided  the  Ge¬ 
noese  exiles.  Hostilities  were  soon  commenced,  and  continued 
from  1320  to  1328,  in  which  year  he  died.  So  destructive  to 
Florence  were  these  expeditions,  that  in  1325,  her  resources 
being  exhausted,  and  w  eakened  by  the  loss  of  many  of  her  chief 
families  and  the  ravages  of  discjise  amongst  the  people,  she 
sacrificed  her  independence  for  assistance,  and  Charles,  Duke  of 
Calabria,  was  appointed  to  the  lordship  of  Florence  for  ten 
years.  As  a  soldier  he  was  inferior  to  Castruccio,  who  gained 
several  advantages  over  the  magnificent  army  under  his  com¬ 
mand.  Nor  did  their  internal  affairs  prosper  during  his  rule. 
He  claimed  supreme  power,  appointed  every  public  ofheer,  and 
assumed  the  right  of  restoring  exiles  and  rebels  even  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  laws ;  hence  his  government  became  obnoxious  to 
the  people.  Happily  for  the  Florentines  he  did  not  long  sur¬ 
vive  Castruccio.  Rv  his  death  thev  were  enabled  to  retrench  the 

ft  •> 

enormous  expenses  to  which  he  had  subjected  them,  and  to 
remodel  their  constitution.  A  short  interval  of  peace,  spent  in 
preparing  for  future  wars,  was  succeeded  by  an  attack  upon 
Lucca  which  eventually  proved  unsuccessful.  Pistoia  after¬ 
wards  requested  the  Florentines  to  assume  the  temporary 
government  of  their  city,  which  under  the  guise  of  voluntary 
subjection  continued  ever  after.  Florence  soon  recovered  her 
position  and  energy.  AVith  the  exception  of  Lucca,  every  state 
in  Tuscany  acknowledged  her  as  an  ally  or  sovereign,  and  a 
prosperity  unequalled  since  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century 
gladdened  the  people.  Their  naturally  gay  and  joyous  dispo¬ 
sition  was  again  in  action  and  filled  the  city  with  festivity  and 
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mil  til.  ^ot  long,  however,  did  their  happiness  continue.  No 
enemy  came  upon  them,  no  internal  discord  again  deluged  the 
city  with  blood,  nor  did  a  foreign  governor  extort  and  oppress. 
The  impending  calamity  was  of  a  ditferent  order.  The  Arno 
burst  its  banks  and  iicarlv  destroyed  the  city.  AV  c  must  give 
our  author’s  description  of  the  scene  : — 


'  On  the  first  day  of  November,  1333,  the  licavens  seemed  sud¬ 
denly  to  open,  and  pour  down  an  incessant  stream  of  water  for 
ninety-six  hours  successively,  not  oidy  without  diminution  but  in 
augmented  volume:  continued  sheets  of  fire  with  sliarp  and  vivid 
flashes  struck  from  the  clouds,  while  peals  of  thunder  bellowed 
through  the  gloom,  darting  bolt  alter  bolt  into  the  earth,  and  im¬ 
pressing  on  mankind  the  awlul  feeling  of  universal  ruin. 

1  he  natural  and  superstitious  fears  of  the  people  were  painfully 
excited,  and  all  the  church  and  convent  bells  were  tolled  to  conjure 
the  spirit  of  the  storm :  men  and  women  were  seen  clambering  on 
slender  planks  from  roof  to  roof  amidst  falling  tiles,  crying  aloud  for 
mercy  with  such  an  unusual  din  as  almost  to  drown  the  deeper  tones 
of  distant  thunder,  and  realize  the  idea  of  chaos  or  the  infernal 
regions  of  their  own  great  poet.  The  first  burst  of  the  Arno,  even 
near  its  source,  broke  over  rocks,  and  woods,  and  banks,  and  fields, 
and  deluged  the  green  plains  of  Casentino;  then  sweeping  in  broad 
and  spreading  sheets  over  those  of  Arezzo,  flooded  all  the  upper 
Val-d’Arno,  and  with  mighty  force  bore  off  mills,  and  barns,  and 
granaries,  in  its  course,  with  every  human  habitation  and  all  that  it 
contained,  animate  and  inanimate,  like  weightless  things.  Trees 
were  uprooted,  cattle  destroyed,  men,  women,  and  chddren  suffo¬ 
cated,  the  soil  washed  clean  away,  and  the  dark  torrent  thus  unna¬ 
turally  loaded  came  roaring  down  on  Florence.  The  tributary  Sieve, 
after  swamping  its  native  vales,  rushed  madly  down,  with  the  soil  of 
half  a  province  on  its  wave,  and  swelled  the  bounding  Arno;  the 
Africa,  the  Mensola,  every  common  ditch,  now  changed  to  torrents, 
gave  force  and  danger  to  the  flood  which  rolled  its  angry  surges 
towards  the  capital. 

*  On  the  1th  of  Noveniber,  1333,  the  whole  plain  of  Saint  Salvi  was 
covered  to  the  depth  of  twelve,  sixteen,  and  even  twenty  feet;  the  waters 
mounted  high  against  wall  and  tower,  and  swept  round  Morence  like 
the  tide  on  a  stranded  ship.  I'or  a  while  the  ramparts  withstood  this 
pressure,  but  presently  the  anti  port  of  Santa  C  rocc  gave  way  ;  then 
the  main  gate;  then  the  Forta  Kenaia;  and  then  lught  set  in.  but 
W'ith  it  was  heard  the  crash  of  falling  tow'crs  and  the  onward  rush  of 
the  \vater,  which,  still  unchecked,  swept  wavy,  broad,  and  cold,  over 
the  ill-fated  town.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  of  the  walls  had  been 
crushed  by  the  enormous  pressure;  the  red  columns  of  San  Ciio- 
vanni  w’cre  half  buried  in  the  flood :  it  deluged  the  catliedral,  encom¬ 
passed  the  altar  of  Santa  Croce,  measured  twelve  feet  in  the  court  of 
the  liargello,  sapped  the  shrines  of  the  badia;  covered  almost  all 
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the  rest  of  the  city  four  feet  deep,  and  even  beat  on  the  first  step  of 
the  public  palace,  the  loftiest  ground  in  Florence. 

*  The  town  beyond  Arno  was  scarcely  less  submerged ;  nearly 
a  thousand  feet  of  the  ramparts  fell,  and  the  wear,  then  above  Ponte 
Carraia,  was  entirely  destroyed ;  this  brought  instant  ruin  on  the 
bridge  itself,  which  all  except  two  arches  was  buried  in  the  wave; 
that  of  La  Trinitk  as  quickly  followed;  then  the  Ponte  Vecchio,  its 
shops  and  houses,  gold  and  jewellery,  went  down  in  masses;  lluba- 
conte  stood  in  part,  but  the  indignant  waters,  overleaping  a  lateral 
arch,  shattered  the  solid  quay  and  dashed  against  the  palace-castle 
of  Altafronte,  and  this  with  such  fury  as  to  bring  down  that  solid 
mansion,  and  most  of  the  houses  as  far  as  Ponte  Vecchio,  in  one 
continuous  ruin.  The  statue  of  Mars,  the  rude  witness  of  Buondel- 
monte’s  death,  tumbled  headlong  from  its  base  into  the  tide  below, 

and  disappeared  for  ever .  The  whole  line  of  houses  between 

the  bridges,  with  many  more  on  every  side,  next  fell,  like  the  walls 
of  Jericho  before  the  sacred  trumpets ;  nothing  but  lightning  and 
devastation  met  the  eye,  nothing  but  hideous  shrieks,  the  crash  of 
houses,  the  roar  of  waters  and  dismal  peals  of  thunder  struck  the 
ear;  in  what  this  awful  scene  would  have  ended  seemed  evident, 
had  not  a  startling  crash,  with  the  fall  of  near  nine  hundred  feet  of 
the  western  ramparts,  opened  a  wider  vent  for  the  waters  and  saved 
Florence  from  destruction.* —  pp.  54G,  5 19. 

Incredible  as  it  may  appear,  the  day  after  the  waters  had 
subsided  an  attempt  at  a  revolution  was  made  by  certain 
noble  families !  Such  was  the  temper  of  the  Florentines. 
Their  attention  was  soon  absorbed  by  the  Lombard  war,  which, 
having  continued  nearly  three  years,  was  elosed  by  a  peace 
unproductive  of  any  adequate  return  for  their  expenditure  and 
assistance. 

To  it  succeeded  an  expedition  to  Lucca,  the  siege  of  which 
they  were  unable  to  raise.  The  repeated  mishaps  and  ulti¬ 
mate  failure  of  this  war  filled  the  Florentines  with  indigna¬ 
tion  and  distrust,  and  a  ehange  in  the  administration,  which 
resulted  in  the  appointment  of  Walter  de  Brienne,  as  ‘  Captain 
and  Conservator  of  the  People,^  and  afterwards  in  his  assumption 
of  absolute  power,  was  demanded.  Ilis  tyranny,  however,  soon 
turned  the  popularity  which  obtained  for  him  this  eminence 
into  the  deepest  hatred ;  and  the  people,  who  to  free  themselves 
from  the  misguidance  of  others,  had  invested  a  despot  with  su¬ 
preme  power,  now  sought  to  rid  themselves  of  their  oppressor. 
Not  long  afterwards  the  ery  of  ‘  Death  to  the  tyrant’  was  heard 
in  the  streets,  and  his  life  was  saved  at  the  price  of  his  renun¬ 
ciation  of  all  authority  over  Florence.  A  long  series  of  mis¬ 
fortunes  followed.  For  more  than  thirty  years,  wars,  scarcity, 
floods,  and  fires,  desolated  this  unhappy  city;  and  in  1348  these 
calamities  were  consummated  by  the  horrors  of  the  plague,  w  ith 
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which  it  was  again  visited  in  1653.  About  this  latter  date  the 
Florentines  were  confronted  with  a  new  enemy.  One  whose  mili¬ 
tary  skill  and  powers  of  endurance  far  exceeded  those  of  any  other 
soldiers  to  whom  they  had  been  opposed,  and  whose  indiderence 
to  the  changes  of  the  season  astonislied  them.  A  party  of  English 
soldiers,  accustomed  to  constant  service  in  the  long  wars  be¬ 
tween  France  and  England,  and  commanded  by  Sir  John 
Haw'kw'ood,  who  served  in  them  during  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  Third,  joined  the  Pisan  forces,  the  command  of  which  was 
intrusted  to  the  English  general.  Two  campaigns  in  the 
Florentine  territory  closed,  after  many  engagements  in  w  hich 
success  alternated  between  the  rival  forces,  by  the  loss  of  five 
hundred  men  at  arms,  and  two  thousand  wounded,  on  the 
part  of  the  Pisan  army,  without  any  decided  advantage  having 
been  gained.  Scarcely  had  their  enemy  retired,  before 
the  Florentines  determined  on  revenging  the  injuries  they 
had  lately  sustained,  and  a  mixed  force  under  l)e  Montfort 
ravaged  the  Pisan  territory  to  within  three  miles  of  the 
capital,  which  they  would  have  attacked,  had  not  a  band 
of  fourteen  huiulred  mercenaries  arrived  in  Pisa  seeking  em¬ 
ployment.  Their  subsequent  operations  atford  a  curious  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  of  the  change  which 
had  taken  j)lace  in  the  chivalrous  feeling  which  once  regu¬ 
lated  their  military  proceedings.  Tlic  time  for  which  the  Ger¬ 
mans  and  English  had  been  engaged  by  the  Pisan  govern¬ 
ment  having  nearly  expired,  the  former  were  bribed  with 
forty-four  thousand,  and  the  latter  by  seventy  thousand  florins, 
not  to  act  against  Florence  for  five  months,  but  to  ravage  the 
Siennese  stages  instead.  JIawkwood,  and  about  a  thousand 
English,  however,  were  not  involved  in  this  arrangement.  An 
engagement  between  the  Pisan  and  Florentine  armies  shortly 
occurred,  in  which  the  former,  still  under  the  orders  of  Sir 
John  Ilawkwood,  were  completely  routed.  The  enormous  ex¬ 
penses  occasioned  by  this  continual  warfare  tended  to  neutra¬ 
lise  the  hatred  whicli  existed  between  the  belligerents,  added  to 
which  the  insubordination  of  the  Florentine  army,  and  the 
distrust  of  their  general,  Malatesta,  created  a  universal 
desire  for  peace.  Similar  feelings  being  entertained  by  the 
Pisans,  a  commission  was  appointed  to  settle  their  diirerciices, 
and  a  treaty  w’as  arrangtal  which  restorecl  to  Florence  her  an¬ 
cient  mercantile  privileges,  and  gave  her  a  tiibnte  of  ten  thou¬ 
sand  florins  yearly  for  ten  years.  These,  however,  were  a  poor 
compensation  for ‘the  expenses  of  the  war,  ami  the  devastation 

of  the  country. 

An  interesting  portion  of  history  succeeds  these  events, 
embracing  the  three  years’  war  which,  at  the  head  of  many 
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other  cities,  Florence  sustained  against  the  Pope.  It  originated 
in  the  hatred  felt  for  the  French  priests,  whose  cupidity 
and  tyranny  had  exasperated  the  people,  and  who  aimed  at  no¬ 
thing  less  tlian  the  extinction  of  liberty  in  Italy,  and  ended  by 
tlie  appointment  of  the  Bishop  of  Bari,  an  Italian,  to  the  Pope¬ 
dom  under  the  title  of  Urban  VI.  Twelve  years  of  freedom 
from  external  war  ensued,  but  during  this  period  internal 
dissensions  continually  prevailed,  and  the  power  and  reputation 
of  Florence  were  greatly  lessened.  At  its  termination,  and 
for  nearly  an  equal  time,  she  was  engaged  in  war  with  Gian- 
Galcazzo  Visconte,  into  which  she  entered  as  the  guardian  of 
her  own  and  of  Italian  liberty.  This  was  the  greatest  enter¬ 
prise  she  had  ever  undertaken,  and,  after  sustaining  various 
severe  losses  and  defeats,  she  was  only  saved  by  his  dcjith,  which 
took  place  in  1402,  as  is  alleged  from  the  effects  of  poison. 

Our  space  is  filled,  and  we  must  close  with  one  or  two 
remarks.  We  have  seen  somewhat  of  the  troubles  through 
'which  Florence  passed.  She  was  perpetually  engaged  either 
in  the  field,  or  in  domestic  conflicts.  These  disturbances,  how¬ 
ever,  served  to  arouse  the  mental  energies  of  the  people,  and  to 
the  discussions  which  ensued  may  be  greatly  attributed  that 
spirit  of  political  freedom,  far  from  perfect  indeed,  but  yet  the 
forerunner  of  a  brighter  and  nobler  inheritance,  which  existed, 
and  the  progress  which  she  made  in  the  path  of  civilization. 
Captain  Napier  has  done  full  justice  to  his  task,  lie  has  accom¬ 
plished  it  with  honour  to  himself,  and  great  advantage  to  tlie 
reader  of  history.  His  style  is  vigorous  and  gra[)hic,  and  often 
cdo(|uent.  His  sympathies  are  with  the  people  rather  than 
tlieir  rulers,  and  whilst  denouncing  that  worst  of  all  tyranny 
which  is  often  masked  in  the  guise  of  freedom,  he  is  always  the 
advoeate  and  admirer  of  [)()pidar  advancement  and  real  liberty. 
Further  examination  has  eoufirmed  the  opinion  we  expressed, 
when  the  first  volume  only  had  appeared,  of  the  strict  im¬ 
partiality  which  he  has  observed ;  such  a  quality  being  the 
more  valuable  in  a  work  on  Italian  history,  since  most  of  the 
native  writers  have  been  the  advocates  of  a  party  rather  than 
the  investigators  of  truth,  and  have  cared  little  for  transmitting  an 
imperfect  record  of  the  events  they  pretended  to  narrate,  so  long 
as  their  end  was  gained  by  the  bias  their  works  were  intended 
to  give.  From  all  sueh  influence  Captain  Napier  is  free.  In¬ 
timately  acquainted  with  the  annals  of  the  country  he  describes, 
he  has  examined  the  writings  of  her  historians  without  conta¬ 
mination  from  their  prejudices,  and  brings  to  bear  upon  their 
conflicting  statements  an  independent  and  acute  judgment ; 
while  the  results  of  his  researches,  whether  of  men  or  measures, 
we  stated  in  an  open  and  fearless  manner.  He  has  deeply 
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studied  not  only  the  political  and  constitutional  historvof  Italv, 
hut  the  less  ohtiusiv'c  and  more  silent  projjress  of  pcaecal)lc  in¬ 
stitutions  and  social  changes;  and  not  content  with  the  deve¬ 
lopment  of  those  occurrenees  which  absorb  the  attention  and 
involve  the  interests  of  nations,  has  traced  the  ctfeet  which  such 


transactions  have  upon  the  affairs  of  ordinary  life.  This  liistorv 
of  Florence  is  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  gallant  author ;  anil 
we  trust  he  will  realise  an  adccpiate  reward  for  the  talent  and 
time  expended  in  its  production. 


Art.  IV". — 1.  Lucretia  ;  or,  fhc  Children  of  Night,  by  the  Author  of 
Rienzi,  etc.  Saunders  and  Otlcy. 

2.  A  Word  to  the  Public.  Ry  the  Author  of  Lucretia,  i^c. 

3.  Tancred ;  or,  The  New  Crusade,  by  benjamin  Disraeli.  Colburn. 

'Lucretia  *  .and  ‘  TancreeP  are,  and  arc  likely  to  continue,  the 
most  memorable  fictions  of  the  season  of  1817.  Sir  F.  bulwer 
Ijytton  has  long  been  one  of  the  few  writers  of  the  day,  each  of 
whose  works  must  be  read,  whether  for  a|)planse  or  condemnation, 
by  every  one  who  has  the  slightest  jiretensions  to  a  knowledge 
of  this  age  and  generation.  Mr.  Disraeli  has,  of  late  years,  after 
publishing  half  a  score,  perhajis,  of  forgotten  poems  and  ephe¬ 
meral  novels,  secured  for  himself  the  general  attention  of  the 
publie,  and  just  at  present  everybody  must  be  accpiainted  with 
‘  Coniugsby,'  '  Sybil,^  and  '  Tancred.' 

There  is  not  a  more  curious  figure  in  the 
at  this  hour  than  is  this  Mr.  benjamin  Disraeli.  He  is  as  pro¬ 
minent  as  anybody.  No  man  is  more  remarkable.  We  have 
had  our  eyes  u|)OU  him  for  many  yc.ars,  .and  arc  not  sure  that  all 
the  elements  of  his  complex  char.acter  are  yet  visible  to  us.  Ot 
course  the  common  view  of  him  is  obvious  enough,  which  re¬ 


public  life  of  Fngland 


gards  him  as  .a  disappointed,  renegade,  .and  s.atiric.al  Jew',  but 
wliat  has  not  been  noticed  is,  that  be  has  no  genius  .apart  from 
his  satire.  Genius  is  new'  aud  reproductive  individuality.  Ihe 
genius  of  Mr.  Disr.aeli  is  a  sting.  In  nothing  he  writes  mid  in 
nothing  he  s.ays,  is  there  genius,  apart  from  the  ins|)ir.atioii  of 
disparagement.  His  intellect  is  ot  a  very  ordin.ary  c.alibre  among 
literary  and  public  men.  He  has  absolutely  no  argumentative 
pow’er,  and  oiilv^  a  small  atajuaintaiice  with  the  forms  and  shows 
of  ratiocination.  During  the  discussions  on  the  corn-laws,  he 
indulged  in  occasional  dips  into  the  dejiths  of  economical 
science.  On  these  occasions  he  remindcal  us  ot  a  sea-gull,  such 
a  one  as  w’e  have  often  seen  when  sailing  otl  the  rocky  Scotch 
east  coast,  aud  looking  through  the  green  crystal  waves  far 
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down  upon  the  many-hued  and  marvellously  beautiful  ocean 
flowers — a  sea-g;ull,  which  generally  skims,  hovers,  whirls,  and 
screeches  over  the  surface,  and  dips  only  to  gratify  a  temporary 
appetite,  and  seize  a  defenceless  prey.  Of  the  science  of  econo¬ 
mics  not  only  had  he  no  knowledge,  but  he  obviously  had  no 
capacity  for  knowing  it.  On  one  occasion  he  tried  to  deviate 
from  sarcasm  into  argument.  Hut  he  has  no  power  even  of 
sophistry.  His  apparently  argumentative  compositions  are  to 
logical  arguments  what  wax  work  figures  are  to  living  men. 
He  talked  al)out  ‘fighting  hostile  tarifl’s  with  free  imports,’  in  a 
way  which  showed  ignorance  of  the  meaning  of  both  phrases, 
and  quoted  the  authority  of  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  in  opposition 
to  free  trade  !  Though  weak  in  reasoning,  he  was  powerful  in 
invective,  and  won  a  place  in  history  for  himself  by  his  Peelippics. 
AV'e  shall  leave  to  historians  their  own  work  of  estimating  his 
conduct,  content  with  recording  the  fact  that  many  of  his  eon- 
temporaries  saw  a  great  statesman  doing  a  great  public  service, 
bravely  and  skillfully,  amidst  a  coil  of  ditticulties  which  noble 
motives  alone  could  have  prompted  him  to  encounter,  and 
enabled  him  to  surmount,  and  all  the  while  sidiject  to  the 
assaults  of  an  unusually  splendid  gadfly.  People  remembered 
that  Mr.  Disraeli  had  been  a  radical  candidate  for  ^larvlebone, 
and  beheld,  with  amazement,  his  performances  in  the  character 
of  the  Tory  prophet  of  party  consistency  ! 

All  the  productions  of  Mr.  Disraeli  have  excited  a  slight  sen¬ 
sation,  on  their  first  publication,  and  all  are  dead,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  of  his  sarcasms,  which  will  live  with  the 
memory  of  these  times.  His  assertion  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  had 
caught  the  Whigs  bathing,  and  walked  away  with  their  clothes, 
embodied  a  general  opinion  in  a  shape  so  witty,  that  it  will  long 
be  remembered.  Every  one  acquainted  with  the  history  of  free 
trade  knows  that  the  politicians  of  the  school  of  Pitt  long  pre¬ 
ceded  the  politicians  of  the  school  of  Fox,  in  the  adoption  of 
economical  truths.  Peel  was  a  free  trader  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  when  Russell  was  a  protectionist.  Still  though  false,  the 
sarcasm  will  live,  because  there  is  wit  in  the  composition  of 
it.  If  critics,  like  kings,  had  the  power  of  prescribing  armorial 
bearings,  we  should  assign  to  Mr.  Disraeli  for  his  crest,  a  sting. 
There  is  a  force  in  the  sarcasms  of  Mr.  Disraeli  superior  to  all 
our  other  satirists.  This  Jew  is  full  of  the  bitterness  with  which 
persecution  has  embued  his  race.  He  vilifies  with  the  fervour  of 
a  Shylock,  who  has  been  robbed  not  of  his  daughter,  but  of  his 
career.  His  audacity  is  brilliant.  Aware  of  the  fascination  of 
personality  for  the  mob  of  readers,  he  has  made  novels,  with 
public  men  of  the  day  for  characters,  and  speeches,  in  which  the 
most  eminent  of  statesmen  was  a  constant  dish,  served  up  in  a 
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vnriety  of  sjuiccs,  for  the  cntcrtaiiuncnt  of  the  public.  Scnrcclv 
any  \^riter  viho  hns  tried  it,  has  l)ceu  disappointed  in  obtaining 
readers  by  means  of  the  prurient  appetite  for  personal  details, 
respecting  distinguished  personages;  and  often  as  he  had  been 
unsnccesslul,  ^Ir.  Disraeli  at  last  succeeded,  where  few  have 
tailed.  Hy  making  a  great  minister  his  butt,  the  coughed  and 
langhed-at  orator  obtained  the  car  of  the  House.  Hv  making 
living  personages  liis  characters,  the  contributor  of  novels  to  the 
dust  ot  the  shelves  of  the  libraries,  produced  fictions  which  wctc 
eagerly  and  extensively  read,  lint  this  success  is  neither  legis¬ 
lative  nor  literary  fame.  Excepting  always  a  few  sarcasms,  Mr. 
llcnjamin  Disraeli  has  crcateil  nothing  ;  he  has  discovered  no 
truths,  he  has  exponmhal  no  science,  he  has  presented  our  imagi¬ 
nations  with  no  characters,  and  nowhere  made  evil  give  way  to 
good.  A  convert  from  the  liberal  opinions  of  his  youth  to  the 
superstitions  ot  the  sinister  interests  of  the  upper  classes,  from 
light  to  darkness,  his  genius  has  been  contined  to  a  region  ami 
an  atmosphere  favourable  only  to  the  production  of  venom. 


Conse(|nently  he  stings  from  the  heart.  Ready  to  take  up  any 
cry  by  which  fame  might  be  won, — symj):ithy  for  the  |)oor,  in 
*  Sybil,^  or  the  want  of  romantic  faith,  in  *  'rancred,* — he  is  never 


thoroughly  in  earnest,  and  hence  never  generative  and  creative, 
except  w  hen  giving  utterance  to  Iiis  scorn. 

However,  in  truth  and  justice,  be  it  observed,  the  scorn  of 
Mr.  Disraeli  is  not  mean  or  base,  if  tired  by  disappointment, 
it  was  not  an  ignoble  ambition  whicli  was  crushed  bv  the  matter- 
of- fact  caution  of  the  conservative  |)remier.  Had  Sir  Robert 
Peel  been  a  greater  man  than  he  is,  he  would  have  enlisted  this 
extraordinary  satirist  on  the  side  of  his  patriotic  ameliorations. 
With  larger  views  of  men,  and  better  judgment  in  chtHwiiig  lielp. 
Sir  Robert  would  have  engaged  tliis  parliamentary  sting  on  the 


side  of  economical  truth. 


We  arc  grateful  to  ‘  Taucred  ’  for  liaviug  enabled  us  to  feel 
an  emotion  of  respect  for  its  author.  His  perseverance,  energy, 
and  accomplishments,  are  unquestionable.  Rut  these  arc  not 
his  worthiest  qualities.  M  hat  we  like  best  is  his  boasting  pride 
and  scorn  as  a  Jew*.  Me  like  and  respect  the  intensity  of  his 
feeling  for  his  race, — his  contempt  for  the  flat-nosed  Franks, 
and  his  exultation  in  the  achievements  of  the  seed  of  Abraham, 
'i'his  is  all  full  of  manhood.  His  pride  and  his  scorn  are  real. 
Rrooding  over  the  history  of  the  Jews,  and  glorying  in  the 
grand  and  divine  deeds  of  Ins  race,  nec'd  w’c  wonder  if  he  should 
come  to  deem,  even  a  brave  and  useful.  Sir  Robert  1  eel  fit  only 
for  scorn,  as  the  representative  of  an  age  aiid  generation  of 
mediocrities  and  utilities  ^  Audacious,  self-reliant,  and  defiant 
in  his  spirit,  no  modesty  within  him  seems  to  have  prompted 
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the  query,  '  But  is  scorn  the  rij^ht  feeliii"  from  me  to  con¬ 
sidering  what  he  is,  and  what  I  am?’  ^Nlr.  Benjamin  Disraeli  is 
the  most  prominent  Jew  in  political  and  literary  life,  and  there 
is  something  mournful  in  the  fact  that  his  inspiration  is  bitter¬ 
ness,  and  his  Helicon  the  well  of  Marah. 

*  Tancred  ’  is  the  eldest  son  of  an  English  duke  of  the  present 
day,  who  has  the  good  sense  to  sec  that  his  order  exists  only  on 
sufferance,  and  the  excellent  frankness  to  tell  his  old-fashioned 
parents  his  doubts  whether  the  constitution  of  England  is  . 
worthy  of  any  more  defence.  He  thinks  there  is  more  feasibility 
in  going  to  the  Holy  Land  in  search  of  a  new  revelation.  The 
youth  is  delayed  in  London  during  the  railway  mania  of  1845, 
and  his  feelings  are  played  upon  by  a  married  lady  of  rank,  who 
professes  to  share  his  Judean  enthusiasm,  but  is  an  intense 
speculator  in  railways.  On  receiving  the  new  s  of  the  triumph  of 
tlie  broad  guage,  she  faints,  and  Tancred,  disenchanted,  is  off  for 
Palestine. 

The  best  passage  in  the  first  volume  is  a  character  of  Charles 
James,  Bishop  of  London. 

'  About  the  time  of  the  marriage  of  the  Duchess  of  Bellamont, 
her  noble  family,  and  a  few  of  then  friends,  some  of  whom  also  be¬ 
lieved  in  the  millennium,  were  persuaded  that  the  conversion  of  the 
Homan  Catholic  population  of  Ireland  to  the  true  faith,  which  was 
their  own,  was  at  hand.  They  had  subscribed  very  liberally  for  the 
purpose,  and  formed  an  amazing  number  of  sub- committees.  As 
long  as  their  funds  lasted,  their  missionaries  found  proselytes.  It 
was  the  last  desperate  effort  of  a  church  that  had  from  the  first  be¬ 
trayed  its  trust.  Twenty  years  ago,  statistics  not  being  so  much  in 
vogue,  and  the  people  of  England  being  in  the  lull  ellloresceucc  of 
that  public  ignorance  which  permitted  them  to  believe  themselves 
the  most  enlightened  nation  in  the  world,  the  Irish  ‘difficulty’  was 
not  quite  so  well  understood  as  at  the  present  day.  It  was  then  an 
established  doctrine,  that  all  that  was  necessary  for  Ireland  was  more 
Protestantism,  and  it  was  supposed  to  be  not  more  difficult  to  supply 
the  Irish  with  Protestantism  than  it  had  proved,  in  the  instance  of  a 
recent  famine  (182*2),  to  furnish  them  with  potatoes.  What  was 
principally  w’anted  in  both  cases  were — subscriptions. 

*  When  the  English  public,  therefore,  were  assured  by  their  co¬ 
religionists  on  the  other  side  of  St.  George’s  Channel,  that  at  last  the 
good  work  was  doing,  that  the  flame  spread,  even  rapidly — that  not 
only  parishes  but  provinces  were  all  agog— and  that  both  town  and 
country  w'ere  quite  in  a  heat  of  proselytism,  they  began  to  believe 
that  at  last  the  scarlet  lady  was  about  to  be  dethroned  ;  they  loosened 
their  purse-strings ;  fathers  of  families  contributed  their  zealous  five 
pounds,  followed  by  every  other  member  of  the  household,  to  the 
babe  in  arms,  who  subscribed  its  fanatical  five  shillings.  The  affair 
looked  well.  The  journals  teemed  with  lists  of  proselytes  and  cases 
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of  conversion  j  nnd  even  orderly,  orthodox  people,  who  were  firm  in 
their  own  faith,  but  wished  others  to  be  permitted  to  pursue  their 
errors  in  peace,  began  to  congratulate  each  other  on  the  prospect  of 
our  at  last  becoming  a  united  Protestant  people. 

‘  In  the  blaze  and  thick  of  the  affair,  Irish  Protestants  jubilant,  Irish 
Papists  denouncing  the  whole  movement  us  fraud  and  trumpery, 
John  Bull  perplexed,  but  excited,  and  still  subscribing,  a  voung 
bishop  rose  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  l.ords,  uiul,  wnh  a\ehe- 
inence  there  unusual,  declared  that  he  saw  ‘  the  finger  of  (iod  in  this 
second  Reformation,*  and,  pursuing  the  prophetic  vein  and  manner, 
denounced  ‘  woe  to  those  who  should  presume  to  lift  up  their  hands 
and  voices  in  vain  and  impotent  attempts  to  stem  the  flood  of  light, 
that  was  bursting  over  Ireland.* 

*  In  him,  who  thus  plainly  discerned  *  the  finger  of  God  ’  in  trans¬ 
actions  in  which  her  family  and  feelings  were  so  deej)ly  interested, 
the  young  and  enthusiastic  Duchess  of  Bellamont  instantly  recognised 
the  ‘  man  of  God;*  and,  from  that  moment  the  right  reverend  pre¬ 
late  became,  in  all  spiritual  affairs,  her  infallible  instructor,  although 
the  impending  second  Reformation  did  chance  to  take  the  untoward 
form  of  the  emancipation  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  followed  in  duo 
season  by  the  destruction  of  Protestant  bishoprics,  the  seijuestrution 
of  Protestant  tithes,  and  the  endowment  of  Maynooth. 

‘  In  speculating  on  the  fate  of  public  institutions  and  the  course  of 
public  affairs,  it  is  important  that  we  should  not  permit  our  attention 
to  be  engrossed  by  the  principles  on  which  tliey  are  founded  and  the 
circumstances  whicli  they  present,  but  that  we  should  also  remember 
how  much  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  individuals  who  are  in 
the  osition  to  superintend  or  to  direct  them. 

*The  Church  of  England,  mainly  from  its  deficiency  of  oriental 
knowledge,  and  from  a  misconception  of  the  priestly  character 
which  has  been  the  consecpience  of  that  want,  has  fallen  of 
late  years  into  great  straits ;  nor  has  there  ever  been  a  season 
when  it  has  more  needed  for  its  guides  men  possessing  the  higher 
qualities  both  of  intellect  and  disposition.  About  five-and-twenty 
years  ago,  it  began  to  be  discerned  that  the  time  had  gone  by, 
at  least  in  England,  for  bishoprics  to  serve  as  appanages  for  the 
younger  sons  of  great  families.  The  Arch- Mediocrity  who  then  go¬ 
verned  this  country,  and  the  mean  tenor  of  whose  prolonged  admi¬ 
nistration  we  have  delineated  in  another  work,  was  impressed  with 
the  necessity  of  reconstructing  the  episcopal  bench  on  principles  of 
personal  distinction  and  ability.  But  his  notion  of  clerical  capacity 
did  not  soar  higher  than  a  private  tutor  who  had  suckled  a  young 
noble  into  university  honours ;  and  his  test  of  priestly  celebrity  was 
the  decent  editorship  of  a  Greek  play.  He  sought  for  the  successors 
of  the  apostles,  for  the  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  Sinai  and  Calvary, 
among  third-rate  hunters  after  syllables.  1  hese  men,  notwithstarid- 
ing  their  elevation,  with  one  exception,  subsided  into  their  native  in¬ 
significance  ;  and  during  our  agitated  age,  when  the  principles  of  all 
institutions,  sacred  and  secular,  have  been  called  in  question  ;  when, 
alike  in  the  senate  and  the  market-place,  both  the  doctrine  and  the 
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disripline  of  the  church  have  been  impugned,  its  power  assailed,  its 
aiitliority  denied,  the  amount  ot  its  revenues  investigated,  their  dis¬ 
position  criticised,  .and  both  attacked  ;  not  a  voice  has  been  rai>ed 
by  (tiese  mitred  nullities,  either  to  warn  or  to  vindicate  ;  not  a  phrase 
has  escaped  tlieir  lips  or  their  pens,  that  ever  intluenced  public 
opinion,  touched  the  heart  of  nations,  or  guided  the  conscience  of  a 
perplexed  people.  If  they  were  ever  heard  of,  it  was  that  they  hud 
been  pelted  in  a  riot. 

*  The  exception  which  we  have  mentioned  to  their  sorry  careers, 
was  that  of  the  too  adventurous  prophet  of  the  second  Reformation  ; 
the  doctor  dubitantium  appealed  to  by  the  Duchess  of  Bellamont, 
to  convince  her  son  that  the  principles  of  religious  truth,  as  well  as 
of  political  justice,  required  no  further  investigation — at  least  by 
young  marquesses. 

*  The  ready  audacity  with  which  this  right  reverend  prelate  had 
stood  sponsor  for  the  second  Reformation  is  a  key  to  his  character. 
He  combined  a  great  talent  for  action  with  very  limited  powers  of 
thought.  Bustling,  energetic,  versatile,  gifted  with  an  indomitable 
perseverance,  and  stimulated  by  an  ambition  that  knew  no  repose, 
with  a  capacity  for  mastering  details  and  an  inordinate  passion  for 
utfairs,  he  could  permit  nothing  to  be  done  without  his  interference, 
and  consequently  was  perpetually  involved  in  transactions  which  were 
either  failures  or  blunders.  He  was  one  of  those  leaders  who  are  not 
guides.  Having  little  real  knowledge,  and  not  endowed  with  those 
high  qualities  of  intellect  which  permit  their  possessor  to  generalize 
the  details  afforded  by  study  and  experience,  and  so  deduce  rules  of 
conduct,  his  lordship,  when  he  received  those  frequent  appeals  which 
were  the  necessary  consequence  of  his  officious  life,  became  obscure, 
confused,  contradictory,  inconsistent,  illogical.  The  oracle  was 
always  dark.  Placed  in  a  high  post  in  an  age  of  political  analysis, 
the  bustling  intermeddler  was  unable  to  supply  society  wdth  a  single 
solution.  Enunciating  secondhand,  wdth  characteristic  precipitation, 
some  big  principle  in  vogue,  as  if  he  were  a  discoverer,  he  invariably 
shrank  from  its  subsequent  application,  the  moment  that  he  found  it 
might  be  unpopular  and  inconvenient.  All  his  quandaries  terminated 
in  tne  same  catastrophe — a  compromise.  Abstract  principles  with 
him  ever  ended  in  concrete  expediency  The  aggregate  of  circum¬ 
stances  outweighed  the  isolated  cause.  The  primordial  tenet,  which 
had  been  advocated  with  uncompromising  arrogance,  gently  subsided 
into  some  second-rate  measure  recommended  with  all  the  artifice  of 
an  impenetrable  ambiguity. 

*  Beginning  with  the  second  Reformation,  which  was  a  little  rash 
but  dashing,  the  bishop,  always  ready,  had  in  the  course  of  his  epis¬ 
copal  career  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  every  movement  in  the 
church  which  others  had  originated,  and  had  as  regularly  withdrawn 
at  the  right  moment,  when  the  heat  was  over,  or  had  become,  on  the 
contrary,  excessive.  Furiously  evangelical,  soberly  high  and  dry, 
and  fervently  Puseyite,  each  phasis  of  his  faith  concludes  with  what 
the  Spaniards  term  a  ‘  transaction.'  The  saints  are  to  have  their  new 
churches,  but  they  are  also  to  have  their  rubrics  and  their  canons; 
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the  universities  may  supply  successors  lo  the  apostles,  but  (hey  are 
also  presented  with  a  church  commission;  even  the  Pnseyites  may 
have  caiulles  on  their  altars,  but  they  must  not  be  lighted. 

*  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  his  lordship  was  one  of  those 
characters  not  ill-adapted  to  an  eminent  station  in  an  a^e  like  the 
present,  and  in  a  country  like  our  own  ;  an  age  of  movement,  but  of 
contused  ideas;  a  country  of  progress,  but  too  rich  to  risk  much 
change.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  spirit  of  a  period  and  a 
people  seeks  a  safety-valve  in — bustle.  They  do  something,  lest  it 
be  said  that  they  do  nothing.  At  such  a  time,  ministers  recommend 
their  measures  as  experiments,  and  parliaments  are  ever  ready  to  re¬ 
scind  their  votes.  Find  a  man  who,  totally  destitute  ol  genius,  pos¬ 
sesses  nevertheless  considerable  talents  ;  who  has  otficial  aptitude,  a 
volubility  of  routine  rhetoric,  great  perseverance,  a  love  of  alfairs  ; 
who,  embarrassed  neither  by  the  principles  of  the  philosopher  nor 
by  the  prejudices  of  the  bigot,  can  assume,  with  a  cautious  facility, 
the  prevalent  tone,  and  disembarrass  himsell  of  it  with  a  dexterous 
ambiguity,  the  moment  it  ceases  to  be  predominant;  recommending 
himself  to  the  innovator  by  his  approbation  of  change  ‘in  the  abstract,’ 
and  to  the  conservative  by  his  prudential  and  practical  respect  for 
that  u'hich  is  established  ;  such  a  man,  though  he  be  one  of  an 
essentially  small  mind,  though  his  intellectual  (jualities  be  less  than 
moderate,  with  feeble  powers  of  thought,  no  imagination,  contracted 
sympathies,  and  a  most  loose  public  morality  ; — such  a  man  is  the 
individual  whom  kings  and  parliaments  w’ould  select  to  govern  the 
State  or  rule  the  Church.  Change,  *  in  the  abstract,’  is  what  is  wanted 
by  a  people  who  are  at  the  same  time  inquiring  and  wealthy.  In¬ 
stead  of  statesmen,  they  desire  shufllers;  and  compromise  in  conduct 
and  ambiguity  in  speech  are — though  nobody  will  confess  it — the 
public  qualities  now  most  in  vogue.* — Vol.  i.  pp.  HO — 150. 

AVhile  this  masterly  satiric  sketch  is  fresh  in  the  public  recol¬ 
lection,  the  Bishop  has  completed  it  in  his  own  person.  3*lic 
Rev,  Dr.  Thorpe  petitions  the  House  of  Lords  against  the  deci¬ 
sion  of  the  bishop  in  refusing  to  license  an  Irisli  clergyman  in 
his  diocese.  The  bishop  replies  in  effect : — ‘  I  do  not  thank 
Dr.  Thorjie  for  bringing  this  matter  forward, — if  I  refused  to 
license  his  assistant,  1  have  since  offered  to  do  it,  and  1  refused 
in  accordance  with  a  rule — a  rule  which  has  existed  for  four  and 
twenty  years,  which  was  never  meant  to  be  kept,  and  has  been 
more  frequently  broken  than  kept.^  Disraeli  could  not  match 
the  exquisite  self-portraiture  of  this  speech  in  which  this  pre¬ 
late  unconsciously  reveals,  that  the  licensing  of  Irish  clergy¬ 
men  to  officiate  in  London  is  a  favour  dependent  on  his  caprice, 
and  marvels  that  any  one  should  find  a  grievance  in  the 
fact. 

The  gods  of  Olympus  have  still  worshippers  in  Palestine. 
Perhaps  the  most  curious  passage  in  this  novel,  is  the  account 
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of  the  interview  between  Tanered  and  the  Queen  of  the  An- 
sarey,  in  whieh  he  explains  liis  hope  of  a  new  religion  or  revela¬ 
tion  being  inspired  in  the  Holy  Land.  There  is  a  much  more 
ambitious  scene  on  Mount  Sinai,  but  its  sublimity  is  the  sub¬ 
limity  of  Vauxhall. 

Sir  E.  Ibilwer  Lyttoii  and  Mr.  Eenjamiu  Hisrael,  botli  make 
much  of  the  accident  or  rather  the  incident  of  blrih.  Perliaj)s 
there  is  not  any  greater  nonsense  agog  among  clever  ])eople, 
than  there  is  about  what  is  called  race.  Sir  E.  Eulwer  Lvttou 
is  all  for  the  Normans,  as  splendid  fellows.  AVith  far  more 
reason  Mr.  Disraeli  is  wild  for  the  Jews,  as  the  race  who  have 
done  the  greatest  things  in  the  history  of  man.  In  reference 
to  the  Normans  we  have  read  all  Sir  Edward  has  ever  said  in 
their  favour,  and  nothing  remains  except  that  they  have  made 
themselves  the  feudal  aristocracy  of  Europe.  But  as  we  regard 
feudalism  as  a  barbarous  institution,  without  a  single  particle  of 
civilization  or  beneficence  in  it,  there  is  nothing  noble  to  our 
eves  in  such  an  achievement.  From  first  to  last  feudalism 
has  been  the  enemy  of  all  goodness,  and  all  truth,  and  all  the 
best  servants  of  mankind  have  been  at  war  with  it.  Feudal 
aristocracy  from  the  days  of  the  conquest  to  the  repeal  of  the 
corn-laws,  has,  in  England,  been  an  organization  of  rapacity, 
and  a  source  of  crime  in  socictv.  The  Norman  castles  arc 
mouldering  every  where,  and  are  not  in  a  more  dilapidated  con¬ 
dition  than  the  institution  of  which  they  are  a  portion  and  a 
symbol.  But  there  is  nothing  but  strength  defending  rapacity 
in  the  meaning  of  these  castles ;  they  were  not  sources  of  light 
to  guide,  nor  of  love  to  sweeten  the  dark  and  bitter  lot  of  man. 
They  were  a  magnificent  organization  of  the  Dick  Turpins  and 
Claudes  du  Val,  of  the  middle  ages,  and  nothing  more — these 
proud  Norman  lords  on  whose  genealogies  Sir  E.  Jiuhver  Lytton 
is  so  eloquent.  The  greatest  things  of  English  civilization  have 
all  been  done  by  men  of  Saxon  names.  A  Caxton  introduced 
printing ;  a  Wiclilfe  and  a  Knox  did  the  best  part  of  the  work 
of  the  Reformation  ;  a  Bacon  expounded  the  method  of  Expe¬ 
rimental  Philosophy  :  in  poetic  art  a  Milton  and  a  Shakspearc 
have  made  all  the  Normans  that  ever  rhymed,  poetasters  in  com¬ 
parison  ;  a  Cromwell  established  religious  liberty ;  and  a  Watt 
built  the  steam  engine;  and  when  in  the  last  generation  the 
French  had  subdued  the  most  of  Europe,  they  were  beaten  on 
behalf  of  England  bv  a  Wcllcslcv  on  the  land,  and  a  Nelson  on 
the  sea  !  Statesmanship  w  ould  seem  to  be  a  field  in  which  the 
Normans  had  peculiar  advantages,  yet  the  superiority  of  the 
men  of  Saxon  names  has  been  manifest  in  almost  every  gene¬ 
ration,  from  Thomas  a  Becket  to  Robert  Peel. 

Of  course,  if  ever  there  was  a  race  which  did  great  things,  the 
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Jews  are  the  race.  Of  tlieir  achievements,  as  we  feel  this  is 
not  the  place  to  write  reverently,  we  shall  not  write  at  all.  But, 
when  so  much  is  made  of  race,  and  writers  are  found  who  refer 
the  mournful  phenomena  of  Ireland  itself,  to  this  word,  there  is 
a  necessity  for  submitting  the  truth  that,  this  notion  of  race  is 
little  better  than  a  delusion.  Tlhere  is  no  such  thing  as  dis¬ 
tinctions  of  race,  if  by  race  be  meant  the  offspring  of  any  other 
than  the  primal  pair.  An  advanced  physiology  shews  that  there 
is  nothing  in  the  differences  which  obtain  among  the  various 
races  of  mankind,  which  may  not  be  accounted  for  by  climate, 
habits,  and  institutions,  and  the  conformation  and  propagation 
of  the  effects  by  heroditarv  transmission.  Physiologists  say  a 
six-fingered  race  might  be  produced  by  the  interinarriage  of 
people  who  happen  to  have  six  fingers.  Seth  Wright,  a  Massa¬ 
chusetts  farmer,  sixty-five  years  ago,  produced  the  otter  breed 
of  sheep,  from  one  ram  with  a  remarkably  long  body  and  short 
legs.  When  both  parents  were  of  the  other  breed,  their  offspring 
liad  the  peculiarities  invariably  of  legs  too  short  and  crooked  to 
be  able  to  leap  fences.  There  is  a  wonderful  power  in  this  here¬ 
ditary  principle.  It  destroys  for  ever  the  pride  of  race.  The 
Caucasian  is  only  a  man  of  a  nation  whose  peculiar  circum¬ 
stances  have  developed  the  capjicities  common  to  all  men  in  an 
extraordinary  degree.  That  branch  of  the  human  family  is 
noblest  which  Inis  best  served  man  and  (iod.  Hunger  and 
ignorance,  defeat  and  distress  made  the  native  Irish  of  the 
barony  of  Flews,  a  barren  and  mountainous  district  into  which 
they  were  driven  by  their  conquerors,  in  a  few  generations, 
ugly,  big  mouthed,  stunted,  pot-bellied,  bow-legged,  with  de¬ 
pressed  noses,  and  exposed  gums,  in  fact,  gaunt  and  spectral 
savages.  ^lan  is  exceedingly  pliable,  and  malleable  to  his  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  there  is  an  extraordinary  power  in  the  repro¬ 
ductive  processes,  of  transmitting  and  perpetuating  the  eflects 
of  circumstances,  as  the  quality  of  families.  This  tact  is  full  of 
rebuke  to  the  writers  and  persons  who  encourage  any  boasts^  in 
mere  blood  in  the  absence  of  the  illustrious  qualities.  Ihis 
fact  is  full  of  hope  for  the  friends  of  human  in\provcment,  for  it 
shews  that  all  the  splendid  qualities  which  men  have  ever  un¬ 
folded,  may  again  be  shewn,  by  men  with  surpassing  lustre  and 
glorious  breeds  of  people  summoned  forth,  who  will  have  all  the 
worth  of  the  men  of  old,  with  new  w'orth  which  can  be  known 
only  to  the  men  to  come. 

The  aristocratic  feeling  as  it  exists  in  this  day  and  country, 
plays  a  considerable  part  in  Bulwer  Lytton  s  ‘  Lucrctia.  I  ut 
the  approach  to  this  work  is  stopped  by  a  controversy  respecting 
the  province  of  fiction.  Its  appearance  w’as  a  signal  for  ^ 
against  the  use  of  crime.  Certain  writers  denounced  t  ic 
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author  as  a  corrupter  of  public  morals ;  and  he  has  published 
a  defence  of  himself  under  the  title  of  ‘  A  Word  to  the  Public/ 
Tins  defence  is  complete  as  respects  the  charge  against  him, 
of  having  a  morbid  taste  for  the  delineation  of  crime.  Of  six¬ 
teen  fictions  which  he  has  published,  criminals  have  been  the 
heroes  of  only  three.  The  greatest  masters  of  art  in  all  ages 
have  employed  the  greatest  crimes  in  tragic  fiction.  What  is 
admissible  for  dramatic  is  admissible  for  narrative  fiction, 
wherever  and  whenever  it  occurs,  provided  the  facts  can  excite 
terror.  The  authors  who  deal  with  crime,  however,  are  wrong 
when  by  the  portraiture  of  the  deed,  or  their  sophistries  about 
the  criminal,  they  seduce  their  readers  into  admiration  for  the 
crime.  Authors  arc  to  be  condemned  when,  bv  licentious 
scenes,  they  appeal  dangerously  to  the  senses.  They  arc  jus¬ 
tifiable  only  when  they  have  a  thoughtful  purpose,  and  seek,  by 
the  delineation  of  crime,  to  illustrate  some  w  ise  and  serviceable 
truths.  If  tried  bv  these  tests  the  fictions  of  this  author  cannot 
be  condemned. 

But  we  submit  with  much  deference  that  an  author  never 
can  wisely  enter  into  controversy  with  his  critics.  AVhen  the 

*  V 

hostile  criticism  arises  from  dillercnces  of  a  fundamental  kind, 
lie  docs  not  do  justice  to  his  ow  n  principles  of  art,  in  present¬ 
ing  them  defensively  fis  shields  of  his  individual  reputation. 
Besides,  such  replies  are  not  sound  policy,  for  they  encourage 
the  notion  that  on  the  whole  the  slashing  style  of  criticism  is 
best  for  critics.  Nobody  can  suspect  slashing  critics  of  w  ishing 
to  toady  their  authors.  Slashing  criticisms  have  the  best  chance 
of  producing  ^sensations.'  Critics  eager  to  attract  notice  to 
themselves  and  their  journals,  know  there  is  nothing  better  for 
their  purpose  than  cutting  attacks  on  authors  who  write  and 
publish  replies.  Once  upon  a  time  a  writer  in  a  Quarterly 
Review’  in  a  passage  of  his  article,  supplied  the  new  spapers  w  ith 
a  topic  of  controversy  for  several  years.  The  review  er  w  as  con¬ 
gratulated  by  one  of  the  most  experienced  and  influential  of  the 
critics  of  the  day.  ^  You  have  done  the  best  you  could  for  the 
Review’,'  he  said,  and  the  reviewer  replied,  ^  Have  I !  w  hat  is 
that?’  '  You  have  made  it  talked  about;'  and  this  critic  spoke 
the  practical  truth  with  respect  to  all  periodicals  and  all  re¬ 
viewers.  Now’,  we  submit  that  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton  is  just  the 
right  sort  of  author  for  tliis  kind  of  critics.  He  is  a  replying 
author.  The  ablest  criticism,  if  generous  and  just,  can  call 
forth  only  a  letter  of  thanks  from  the  author  to  the  critic,  and 
obtain  an  agreeable  but  not  a  noisy  approbation  from  its  readers. 
But  a  fierce  attack  makes  the  town  ring.  The  assailing  journal 
and  the  truculent  critic  arc  talked  of  by  evert’  body.  Sir  E. 
Bulwer  Lytton  ought  to  have  had  experience  enough  not  to 
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fall  into  such  traps.  There  is  a  trick  of  the  autograph  collectors 
of  which  it  is  said  his  grace  the  Duke  of  AVelliugton  is  always 
a  dupe.  They  write  to  liini  not  to  obtain  his  opinion,  but  his 
autograph,  on  subjects  with  which  he  has  nothing  to  do,  and  he 
answ  ers  every  letter  he  receives,  and  is  thus  the  victim  of  every 
collector.  Sir  Edward  ought  not  to  be  the  victim  of  every 
assailing  critic.  He  would  be  less  attacked,  could  he  dilfuse 
through  the  fraternity  the  conviction  that  ‘  it  is  of  no  use  attack¬ 
ing  him,  for  he  will  take  no  notice  of  it.^ 

13ut  the  objection  to  the  use  of  crime  4n  fiction  has  been 
brought  forward  in  a  really  ingenious  way  in  the  ‘  Westminster 
Review,’  for  last  month.  Admitting  the  validity  of  his  defence 
against  the  charge  of  a  morbid  ])artiality  for  crime,  the  reviewer 
moots  the  question,  has  Sir  E.  Hulw  cr  Lytton  ministered  to  a 
healthy  taste,  or  to  one  for  morbid  excitement?  lie  doubts 
‘  whether  the  contemplation  of  unalloyed  evil  ])roduces,  under 
any  circumstances,  a  salutary  impression.’  When  any  notion 
obtains  possession  of  the  imagination,  the  mind  is  biased  by  it. 
Hence  when  a  girl  throws  herself  otf  the  ^Monument,  an  iron 
protection  has  to  be  erected  to  prevent  suicidal  hoys  and  girls  from 
imitating  the  deed.  Hence  the  imitative  mania  for  shooting  Uuecu 
Victoria  and  King  Louis  Philippe.  He  classes  pleasurable  ex¬ 
citement  from  the  passion  of  terror,  with  gladiatorial  contests 
and  bull  fights,  and  the  conflicts  of  w  ild  beasts.  Ethical  philoso¬ 
phers  and  criminal  reformers  arc  describing  terror  as  a  reform¬ 
ing  moral  influence.  Rut  the  attractiveness  of  good,  and  not  the 
repulsivencss  of  evil,  is  the  most  powerful  agency  for  virtue. 

We  agree  w  ith  this  reviewer  in  disbelieving  in  the  purifying 
of  the  heart  bv  terror.  The  feelings  inav  be  softened  and  elc- 
vated  by  pity,  but  never  by  terror.  The  omnipotence  of  terror 
w’as  the  reliance  of  society  in  its  stern  battle  w  ith  crime,  and  all 
its  punishments,  however  severe,  have  failed — racks,  blocks, 
axes,  gibbets,  halters,  and  guillotines.  There  is  an  omnipotence 
of  love,  of  which  the  cross  erected  on  Calvary  was  the  highest 
expression,  and  wdiich  has  been,  and  is  likely  still  to  prove,  the 
best  antagonist  of  crime. 

Rut  there  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  this  reviewer,  which  he 
might  have  extracted  for  himself,  from  the  novel  of  ‘  Lucretia,’ 
and  the  defence  of  it  by  its  author.  A  new*  superstition  has 
arisen,  and  is  infecting  the  age  —  the  w'orship  of  intellect. 
Francis  Racon,  a  great  intellect  and  a  great  criminal,  was  an 
apostle  of  knowledge,  and  his  repeaters,  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  have  been  eloquent  in  proclaiming  the  glad  tidings  of 
encyclopedical  information.  AVriters  have  arisen  who  have 
portrayed  the  great  parts  played  by  great  men  in  human  affairs, 
and  hence  the  propagation  of  a  sort  of  religion  of  which  intcl- 
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lect  is  the  deity,  knowledge  the  creed,  and  lionism  the  worship. 
There  is  a  great  controversy  in  this  day  about  intellect  and 
goodness.  Sir.  E.  Bulwer  Lytton  has  done  a  valuable  service, 
therefore,  we  submit,  by  delineating  in  this  novel  the  compati¬ 
bility  with  crime  of  every  kind  of  intellectual  ability,  whether 
scientific,  artistical,  or  practical. 

‘  Lucretia’  is  the  niece  of  an  old  baronet.  Sir  Miles  St.  John, 
of  Laughton,  who  is  very  proud  of  liis  pure  Norman  blood,  and 
thinks  the  maintenance  of  its  purity  a  sacred  duty.  His  niece 
is  his  heiress,  and  -he  indulges  the  hope  of  seeing  her  married 
to  Charles  Vernon,  the  representative  of  the  elder  branch  of  his 
family.  Her  tutor,  Dalibard,  a  man  of  science,  was  an  aetor  in 
the  French  Revolution,  under  Robespierre,  and  corrupts  her 
mind  with  the  ideas  of  the  sceptical  French  philosophy,  w  hile  he 
is  himself  an  adept  in  the  dark  art  of  poisoning.  Dalibard, 
the  tutor,  himself  aspires  to  her  hand,  for  which  the  head  of  the 
St.  Johns  sues  feebly  in  vain,  while  the  young  lady  herself  has  se¬ 
cretly  given  her  heart  to  a  young,  sott,  and  handsome  ^Ir.  !Main- 
waring,  the  son  of  a  land  agent.  A  arney,  the  son  of  Dalibard, 
is  the  spy  of  his  father  on  all  the  proceedings  of  the  niece  and 
her  uncle.  It  is  cleverly  managed  by  the  tutor  and  his  son 
that  Sir  Miles  shall  himself  discover  the  secret  engagement  of 
his  heiress  to  the  son  of  a  land  agent,  lie  alters  his  w  ill,  leaves 
his  estates  to  Vernon,  cuts  oft'  his  niece  with  i^l0,000,  and  dies 
of  apoplexy.  The  mother  of  Lucretia  had  forfeited  the  favour 
of  her  brother  by  her  second  marriage  with  a  physician,  Dr. 
Mivers.  Susan  Olivers,  the  half  sister  of  Lucretia,  had  often 
met  her  lover,  ^Maiinvaring,  before  he  had  visited  Laughton,  or 
been  seen  by  its  heiress,  and  an  unavowed  attachment  had 
sprung  up  between  them.  Bereft  of  her  heritage,  Lucretia  dis¬ 
covers  this  attachment  by  the  arrangement  of  Dalibard,  and  the 
result  is,  she  is  also  bereft  of  her  affianced  husband.  Mad¬ 
dened  by  disappointment,  Lucretia  w  eds  herself  to  Dalibard  and 
to  crime.  In  l^iris,  Dalibard  is  an  important  man  under  Na¬ 
poleon.  But  his  son  Varney  and  his  wife  Lucretia  have  ob¬ 
served  the  mysterious  death  of  a  rich  relative  of  Dalibard^s,  and 
the  attentions  of  the  poisoner  to  the  widow.  They  foresee 
their  danger,  the  son  and  the  w  ife,  and  set  the  follow  ers  of 
George  Cadoudal,  whom  Dalibard  has  betrayed  to  death,  upon 
his  track,  and  the  father  and  husband  is  found  murdered  in 
the  chamber  in  which  he  prepared  his  poisons.  Lucretia,  a 
widow,  returns  to  England,  and  resides  with  her  half  sister 
and  her  husband,  Mainw  aring,  her  own  only  love.  She  Inid  in  the 
bitter  hour  of  her  renunciation  of  her  sweetest  hopes,  breathed 
a  vow,  as  she  kissed  the  forehead  of  Helen.  She  enters  their 
home  to  execute  her  revenge.  Mainw’aring,  who  liad  become  a 
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partner  in  a  bank,  is  inveigled  by  her  advice  into  speculations 
which  ruin  his  fortune,  and  blast  his  name.  The  sweetness  of 
her  revenge  is  to  make  her  sister  and  her  lover  pensioners  on 
her  bounty.  But  now  a  religious  fit  seizes  Lucretia.  She  joins 
a  small  sect,  of  extraordinary  austerity,  and  marries  one  of  the 
leading  laymen  of  it.  This  person,  named  Braddel,  is  a  hypo- 
crite  and  a  bankrupt,  and  her  fortune  is  lost.  Believing  "that 
his  wife  has  poisoned  him,  he  causes  their  only  child,  a  boy,  to 
be  hidden  from  her,  and  brought  up  under  the  care  of  a  young 
sister  of  the  sect,  lieggarcd,  widowed,  suspected,  bereaved  of 
her  child,  «as  she  had  been  of  her  heritage  and  her  lover,  Lu- 
cretia  wanders  to  London,  where  she  meets  with  Varney,  the 
son  of  her  tutor,  corrupter,  husband,  and  victim.  They  live  in 
a  partnership  of  crime  for  years.  Susan  Mivers  and  Mainwariug 
left  on  their  death,  as  the  only  issue  of  their  marriage,  a  daughter, 
Helen  Mainw  ariug.  Charles  Vernon  took  the  name  of  St.  John, 
with  the  estate  at  Laughton,  and,  after  marrying,  died, 
leaving  an  only  son,  Percival  St.  John.  This  youth  is  about 
twenty  when  he  arrives  in  London.  On  the  night  of  the  coro¬ 
nation  of  William  the  Fourth,  a  beautiful  girl  is  separated  from 
her  friends  by  the  crush  of  the  crowd  at  the  Corner  of  St. 
James's-street  and  Pall  Mall.  Two  rakes  pursue  her,  and,  to 
escape  their  rudeness,  she  fli(  s  up  Cleveland  Kow\  Percival  St. 
John  offers  his  arm  and  protection  to  Helen  Mainwariug  oppo¬ 
site  the  door  of  the  house  then  occupied  by  the  late  Earl  of 
Durham.  They  love.  Beautiful  as  a  sungleam  out  of  a  lower¬ 
ing  heaven  upon  a  storm-vexed  sea,  is  the  love  of  this  virtuous 
boy  and  girl  amidst  the  black  horrors  of  assassination.  By 
means  of  Beck,  a  crossing  sweeper,  Percival  St  John  finds  out 
the  residence  of  his  love.  1 1  is  relationship  to  Madame  Dalibard, 
under  whose  roof  Helen  lives,  warrants  him  in  calling  at  the 
gloomy  residence  of  the  murderess  in  Old  Brompton.  Lucretia 
watches,  with  a  malignant  interest,  the  attachment  hetween  the 
son  of  the  man  who  had  obtained  her  heritage,  and  the  daughter 
of  the  sister  who  had  wedded  her  lover.  Percival  St.  John,  in 
the  absence  of  his  mother  abroad,  invites  Helen  and  her  aunt 
to  Laughton. 

Varney  had  insured  the  life  of  Helen  in  several  oniccs,  to  the 
extent  of  £15,000.  He  had  also  committed  a  forgery;  and  to 
obtain  this  money,  w’as  the  only  means  by  which  he  could  escape 
detection.  The  poisons  work,  and  the  health  of  Helen  declines. 
But  this  crossing  sw’cepcr  recognises  in  \  arncy  a  confederate  of 
criminals,  and  watches  the  proceedings  of  the  partners  in  guilt. 
He  observes  Madame  Dalibard,  wIk)  pretended  to  be  paralytic, 
straight  and  active,  visiting  stealthily,  at  midnight,  the  bed¬ 
chamber  of  the  death-stricken  girl.  He  overhears  Lucretia  and 
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Varney  debating  the  best  time  for  assassinating  Percival.  They 
reckon  the  hour  of  his  anguish  for  the  deatii  of  Helen  suitable 
for  the  administration  of  a  poison  which  produces  angina  pecto¬ 
ris,  Lucrctia  fancies  she  has  discovered  her  lost  son  by  Braddel, 
in  young  Ardworth,  a  noble-minded  and  jible  sub- editor  of  a 
daily  paper.  She  purposes  to  destroy  all  the  heirs  of  entail 
between  her  son  and  the  heritage  she  had  lost.  But  Beck,  the 
crossing  sweeper,  discovers  her  secret.  Before  he  can  make  off 
to  warn  his  master,  Lucretia  detects  him,  and  infuses  delirium 
and  death  into  his  veins  with  the  prick  of  a  poisoned  ring.  Beck 
rides  oft’ to  warn  his  master,  and  Varney  starts  in  pursuit  of  him. 
He  meets  a  carriage  containing  the  Ardworths,  who  take  the 
dying  man  into  it.  His  tale  is  ascribed  to  delirium.  The  Ard- 
w’orihs  prove  to  Lucretia  that  Beck  is  her  lost  son,  and  the  reve¬ 
lation  destroys  her  intellect.  She  had  found  her  son  in  the 
denouncer  she  had  assassinated.  Varney  is  found  guilty  of  for¬ 
gery,  and  lives  a  chained  convict  in  a  penal  colony.  There 
remains  for  Percival  St.  John  the  sweet  and  holv  memory  of 
Helen,  and  it  is  no  unw  orthy  morality  w  Inch  the  novelist  teaches 
w  hen  he  makes  it  the  blessed  lot  of  this  lovely  girl  to  die  young, 
guiltless,  and  beloved. 

Of  course  this  work  cannot  be  fairly  estimated  from  our  bald 
analysis  of  the  story,  nor  can  any  extract  convey  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  extrordinary  pow  er  displayed  in  its  treatment.  We 
shall  therefore  only  quote  ‘  the  prologue  ^  — 

‘la  an  apartment  at  Paris,  one  morning,  during  the  Beign  of 
Terror,  a  man  whose  age  might  be  somewhat  under  thirty,  sate  before 
a  table  covered  with  papers,  arranged  and  labelled  with  the  metho¬ 
dical  precision  of  a  mind  fond  of  order  and  habituated  to  business. 
Behind  him  rose  a  tall  book-case,  surmounted  with  a  bust  of  Robes¬ 
pierre,  and  the  shelves  were  filled  chiefly  with  works  of  a  scientific 
character  ;  amongst  which  the  greater  number  were  on  chemistry  and 
medicine.  At  one  of  the  windows,  a  young  boy  was  earnestly  en¬ 
gaged  in  some  occupation,  which  appeared  to  excite  the  curiosity  of 
the  person  just  described  ;  for  this  last,*  after  examining  the  child’s 
movements  for  a  few  moments  with  a  silent  scrutiny,  which  betrayed 
but  little  of  the  half-complacent,  half-melancholy  affection  with  which 
busy  man  is  apt  to  regard  idle  childhood,  rose  noiselessly  from  his 
seat,  approached  the  boy,  and  looked  over  his  shoulder  unobserved. 
In  a  crevice  of  the  wood  by  the  window,  a  huge  black  spider  had 
formed  his  web ;  the  child  had  just  discovered  another  spider,  and 
placed  it  in  the  meshes;  he  was  watching  the  resiili  of  his  operations. 
1  he  intrr.sive  spider  stood  motionless  in  the  midst  of  the  web,  as  if 
fascinated,  i  he  rightful  possessor  was  also  quiescent ;  but  a  very 
fine  ear  might  have  caught  a  low  humming  sound,  which  probably 
augured  no  hospitable  intentions  to  the  invader.  Anon,  the  stranger 
insect  seemed  suddenly  to  awake  from  its  amaze ;  it  evinced  alarm, 
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and  turned  to  fly  ;  the  huge  spider  darted  forward — the  boy  uttered 
a  chuckle  of  delight. 

‘  ‘Child,’  said  the  man  in  French. 

*  The  boy  turned  quickly. 

‘  ‘  lias  the  great  spider  devoured  the  small  one  ?  * 

‘  ‘No,  sir,  said  the  boy,  colouring  ;  ‘  the  small  one  has  had  the 
best  of  it.’ 

*  ‘  Spiders,  then,’  said  the  man,  after  a  short  pause,  ‘are  different 
from  men ;  with  us,  the  small  do  not  get  the  better  of  the  great. 
Hum  !  do  you  still  miss  your  mother  ?  ’ 

‘  ‘  Oh,  yes !  ’  and  the  boy  advanced  eagerly  to  the  table. 

‘  W  ell,  you  will  see  her  once  again.’ 

‘  ‘  When  ?  ’ 

‘  1  he  man  looked  towards  a  clock  on  tiie  mantel-piece — *  Before 
that  ( lock  strikes.  Now,  bo}’,  come  with  me;  1  have  promised  to 
show  you  an  e.xecution.  1  am  going  to  keep  my  promise.  Come  !’ 

‘  The  boy  clapped  his  hands  willi  joy ;  lie  caught  up  his  gay  cap 
and  plume,  and  followed  his  father  into  the  streets. 

‘  Silently  the  two  took  their  way  towards  the  Barriere  du  Tr6ne» 
At  a  distance,  they  saw  the  crowd  growing  thick  and  dense,  as 
throng  after  throng  hurried  past  them,  and  the  dreadful  guillotine 
rose  high  in  the  light  blue  air.  As  they  came  into  tlie  skirts  of  the 
mob,  the  father,  lor  the  first  time,  took  his  child’s  hand.  *  1  must 
get  you  a  good  place  for  this  show,’  he  said  with  a  quiet  smile. 

‘  There  was  something  in  the  grave,  staid,  courteous,  yet  haughty 
bearing  of  the  man,  that  made  the  crowd  give  way  us  he  passed. 
Tiiey  got  near  the  dismal  scene,  and  obtained  entrance  into  a  waggon 
already  crowded  with  eager  spectators. 

‘  And  now  they  heard  at  a  distance  the  harsh  and  lumbering  roll  of 
the  tumbril  that  bore  the  victims,  and  the  tramp  of  the  horses  which 
guarded  the  procession  of  death.  The  boy’s  whole  attention  was  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  expectation  of  the  spectacle,  and  his  ear  was,  pcrhajis,  less 
accustomed  to  French,  though  born  and  reared  in  France,  than  to 
the  language  of  his  mother’s  lips — and  she  was  English  :  thus  he  did 
not  hear  or  heed  certain  obsm  vations  of  the  bystanders,  which  made 
his  failier’s  [)ale  cheek  grow  paler. 

‘  ‘  What  is  the  batch  to-day  ?  ’  quoth  a  butcher,  in  the  waggon. 

‘  ‘  Scarce  worth  the  baking — only  two  : — but  one,  they  say,  is  an 
aristocrat — a  ci-devant  marquis,’  answered  a  carpenter. 

‘  ‘  A’n  !  a  marquis  ! — Bon/ — And  the  other  ?  ’ 

‘  *  Only  a  dancer  ;  but  a  pretty  one,  it  is  true  ;  I  could  pity  her ; 
but  she  is  English.*  And  as  he  pronounced  the  last  word,  with  a 
tone  of  inexpressible  contempt,  the  butcher  spat,  as  it  in  nausea. 

‘  ‘  A/ort  Diable  !  a  spy  of  Pitt’s,  no  doubt.  \\  hut  did  they  dis¬ 
cover  ?  ’  .  . 

‘  *  They  are  coming!  there  they  are!*  cried  the  boy,  in  ecstatic 

excitement.  ^  ... 

*  The  crowd  now  abruptly  gave  way.  1  he  tumbril  was  in  sight. 
A  man,  young  and  handsome,  standing  erect  and  with  folded  arms  in 
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the  fatal  vehicle,  looked  along  the  mob  with  an  eye  of  careless  scorn. 
Though  he  wore  the  dress  of  a  workman,  the  most  unpractised  glance 
could  detect,  in  his  mien  and  bearing,  one  of  the  hated  noblesse,  whose 
characteristics  came  out  even  more  forcibly  at  the  hour  of  death.  On 
the  lip  was  that  smile  of  gay  and  insolent  levity,  on  the  brow  that 
gallant  if  reckless  contempt  of  physical  danger,  which  had  signalised 
the  hero-coxcombs  of  the  old  regime.  Even  the  rude  dress  was  worn 
with  a  certain  air  of  foppery,  and  the  bright  hair  was  carefully  ad¬ 
justed  as  if  for  the  holiday  of  the  headsman.  As  the  eyes  of  the 
young  noble  wandered  over  the  fierce  faces  of  that  horrible  assembly, 
while  a  roar  of  hideous  triumph  answered  the  look,  in  which  for  the 
last  time  the  gentilhomme  spoke  in  scorn  of  the  canaille,  the  child’s 
father  lowered  the  collar  of  his  cloak,  and  slowly  raised  his  hat  from 
his  brow.  The  eye  of  the  marquis  rested  upon  the  countenance  thus 
abruptly  shewn  to  him,  and  w’hich  suddenly  became  individualized 
amongst  the  crowd, — that  eye  instantly  lost  its  calm  contempt.  A 
shudder  passed  visibly  over  his  frame,  and  his  cheek  grew  blanched 
with  terror.  The  mob  saw  the  change,  but  not  the  cause,  and  loud 
and  louder  rose  their  triumphant  yell.  The  sound  recalled  the  pride 
of  the  young  noble  ; — he  started — lifted  his  crest  erect,  and  sought 
again  to  meet  the  look  which  had  appalled  him.  But  he  could  no 
longer  single  it  out  among  the  crowd.  Hat  and  cloak  once  more  hid 
the  face  of  the  foe,  and  crowds  of  eager  heads  intercepted  the  view. 
The  young  marquis’s  lips  muttered ;  he  bent  down,  and  then  the 
crowd  caught  sight  of  his  companion,  who  was  being  lifted  up  from 
the  bottom  of  the  tumbril,  where  she  had  flung  herself  in  horror  and 
despair.  The  crowd  grew  still  in  a  moment,  as  the  pale  face  of  one, 
familiar  to  most  of  them,  turned  wildly  from  place  to  place  in  the 
dreadful  scene,  vainly  and  madly  through  its  silence,  imploring  life 
and  pity.  How  often  had  the  sight  of  that  face,  not  then  pale  and 
haggard,  but  wreathed  with  rosy  smiles,  sufficed  to  draw  down  the 
applause  of  the  crowded  theatre — how,  then,  had  those  breasts,  now 
fevered  by  the  thirst  for  blood,  held  hearts  spell-bound  by  the  airy 
movements  of  that  exquisite  form  writhing  now  in  no  stage-mime 
agony  I  Plaything  of  the  city — minion  to  the  light  amusement  of 
the  hour— frail  child  of  Cytherea  and  the  Graces, — what  relentless 
fate  has  conducted  thee  to  the  shambles  ?  Butterfly  of  the  summer, 
why  should  a  nation  rise  to  break  thee  upon  the  wheel  A  sense  of 
the  mockery  of  such  an  execution,  of  the  horrible  burlesque  that 
w’ould  sacrifice  to  the  necessities  of  a  mighty  people  so  slight  an 
offering,  made  itself  felt  among  the  crowd.  There  was  a  low  murmur 
of  shan»e  and  indignation.  The  dangerous  sympathy  of  the  mob  was 
perceived  by  the  officer  in  attendance.  Hastily  he  made  a  sign  to 
the  headsman,  and,  as  he  did  so,  a  child’s  cry  was  heard  in  the 
English  longue — ‘  Mother — mother !  ’  The  father’s  hand  grasped 
the  child’s  arm,  with  an  iron  pressure ;  the  crowd  swam  before  the 
boy’s  eyes;  the  air  seemed  to  stifle  him,  and  become  blood -red  ; 
only  through  the  hum,  and  the  tramp,  and  the  roll  of  the  drums,  he 
heard  a  low  voice  hiss  in  his  ear — *  Learn  how  they  perish  who  be¬ 
tray  me !  ’ 


Art.  V.—l.  Cesenius  s  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Lexicon  to  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  Scriptures,  Iranslated,  with  additions  and  corrections  from 
the  author’s  ‘Thesauius.’  and  other  works.  Hy  Samuel  Prideaux 
1  rcfj^elles.  Ito.  pp.  x. — 8S1,  30.  London  :  Baijster  &  Sons. 
1840.  ^ 

2.  Gesenius's  Hebrew  Granwiar,  from  the  Fourteenth  German  Edition, 
enlarged  and  improved  by  E.  Kihiiyer,  Ph.  D.,  1>.I).  Professor  of 
Oriental  Literature  in  the  University  of  Halle.  4>unslated  by 
Benjamin  Davies,  Doctor  in  Philosophy  of  the  University  of 
Leipsic.  With  A  Hebrew  Reading  Rock,  by  the  translator.  4to. 
pp.  X. — 23*2,  18,  with  copious  paradigms.  London:  Bagstcr  & 
Sons.  1840. 

Though  the  students  of  Hebrew  may  not,  in  tliese  days,  require 
such  information  as  a  stimulus,  some  of  them  may  like  to 
be  informed  that  this  de|)artment  of  learning  was,  at  the 
time  of  the  revival  of  letters  in  Germany,  very  greatly  indebted 
to  the  influence  of  alarm.  The  rise  of  Puseyism  of  late  years 
was  hardly  more  so;  nor  is  voluntaryism,  in  these  palmy  days 
of  prelacy  and  extortion,  in  greater  peril  than,  if  Ueuchlin  may 
be  believed,  was  the  cause  of  sacred  literature  just  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  German  Reformation.  Some  curious  hints  on 
this  subject  occur  in  Rcuchlin’s  letters  to  his  brother  Diony¬ 
sius,  which  arc  printed  in  his  ‘  Rudimenta  Ilebraica,’  especi¬ 
ally  the  first  of  them.  Some  of  his  expressions  in  this  first  letter 
read  very  much  like  tlie  account  w  iiich  lias  been  given  of  the 
meditations  and  misgivings  of  tlie  monks  of  Oxford,  in  1834-, 
when  they  feared  that  all  the  ancient  landmarks  and  bulwarks 
of  their  superstition  were  about  to  be  removed  by  public 
clamour  and  the  strong  jvrm  of  civil  power.  We  give  them 
below.* 

To  avert  this  calamity,  he  thought  that  nothing  would  be  so 
efticacious  as  to  induce  Hie  learned  to  read  the  Scriptures  in  the 
original  languages,  especially  the  Hebrew,  which  still  remained 
unknown  to  them.  ‘  It  is  necessary,^  he  says,  ‘  that  the  ancient 
dignity  of  sacred  literature  should  be  restored  for  the  use  of 
Latin  scholars,  to  whom  it  is  as  yet  unknown  ;  so  that  the  too 
great  familiarity  of  their  daily  reading  being  done  away,  we 
may,  not  without  some  admiration  of  this  unheard-ot  and 

*  ‘Perscppe  mihi  cogitanti  de  communi  sarraruin  literarum  jaclura, 
Dionysi  fratcr,  qua?  cum  multiludine  sophismatiim  annis  Kiipci  ioribus,  turn 
maxime  tiunc  propter  cloquenliiu  studium  et  poctarum  amopnitalcm,  non 
modo  iieglignntur,  verum  etiam  a  quam  pluriniis  contemptui  habenlur,  in 
mentcni  venit  tandem  opporluni  cnjusiiam  remedii,  nc  saucta  liiblio,*  scrip- 
tura  vel  aliquando  tola  pereat,  et  simul  animarum  nostrarum  progrcKsus 
cum  8uavi  cantu  Sirenum,  quas  ne  Ulysses  (piidcm  audiret,  nd  inferos 
abeat.* — Rud.  Hebr.  ut  sup. 
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recent  study,  learn  that  new  and  native  manner  of  speaking  in 
the  divine  scriptures,  which  tiie  mouth  of  God  employed.'  * 
Afterwards,  noticing  the  fact  that  Hebrew  hibles  had  been 
printed  in  several  places  in  Italy,  and  were  to  be  obtained  at 
reasonable  prices,  (we  are  afraid  we  should  think  the  prices 
rather  high  now,  if  wc  had  to  pay  them),  and  yet,  tliat  of  the 
entire  body  of  the  learned,  there  was  not  to  be  found  one  man, 
or,  at  most,  no  other  than  himself  who  was  willing  to  unfold 
tlie  principles  of  the  Hebrew'  language  for  the  advancement  of 
theology,  possibly  as  he  thinks,  because  their  forefathers  had 
declined  so  great  a  labour,  (qui  prope,  mca  seiitentia,  cst  iidi- 
iiitus,)  or  j)erhaps  because  they  thought  it  derogatory  to  their 
dignity  to  leave  the  higher  departments  of  divine  and  human 
learning,  and  devote  themselves  Sas  schoolmasters  to  childish 
edements,'  he  resolved  to  do  it  himself.  The  words  in  which  he 
announced  this  intention  are  not  merely  remarkable,  as  express¬ 
ing  the  ordinary  ditlicultics  of  a  scholar  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
they  intimate  a  most  sagacious  presentiment  of  the  storm  w  Inch 
his  self-denying  perseverance  in  the  cause  of  Hebrew  learning 
actually  brought  down  upon  him.  *  Ego  miscratus  tarn  sanctas 
litcras,  indolui  mca  oetate  studiosos  diutius  licbraicaj  linguie 
scientia  carere,  qua  propter  illorum  ingenio  favens,  ausus  sum, 
licet  supra  modurn  forsan  tcmcrc,  primus  omnium,  et  tain  grave 
pondus  meis  humeris  imponerc,  ct  simul  offerre  me  latratibus 
mordacium ;  utinam  Juduicis  solum.^f 

It  may  not  be  without  interest,  if,  before  W'c  attempt  to 

•  *  Krit  noccssc,  veterum  sanctariim  litcrarum  clignitatum  in  novani 
facieni  latinis  hoiinnilius  lioctiiuis  incognitam  reverti;  ut  nimia  faniilia.i- 
tate  (juotidianic  loctionis  explosa,  novum  et  nativiim  in  divina  scriplnra 
dicendi  genus,  (jiialc  os  Dei  locutum  est,  nosmet  ipse  non  sine  (luadam  in- 
uudiii  ac  recentis  nuper  sliidii  admiratione  apprehendamus.* 

t  The  whole  letter  is  full  of  interest,  especially  w  here  the  writer  defends 
himself  by  ancient  aiilhorilies  for  descending  to  such  a  kind  of  labour,  and 
where  he  relates  to  his  brother  how  he  had  acquired  his  own  knowledge  of 
the  language.  On  the  latter  subject  he  says  ; — ‘  Cumque  me  s'lum  rece- 

iiisset  ad  Serenissimum  Imperatorem  Frederieum  tertium  inclytus  princeps 
^berhardus  Probus,  isqui  poslea  in  splendidissimis  vangionum  comitiis  a 
Max.  JEmiliano,  Honianorum  rege,  uno  imperii  consensu  Dux  primus  Wir- 
tembergensium  auctoratus  est,  de  cujus  patriciis  ego  quoque  consul  cram  ; 
turn  reperi  ea  in  legationc  Jiuheum  doctrum  simul  atque  literatum, 
nomine  Jacobum  Jebiel  Loans,  imperiale  muniticentia  et  Doctorem  Medi- 
cinie  ct  F.(juitem  Auraturn.  Is  me  supra  quam  dici  queat,  fideliter  literas 
Hebraicas  primus  edoeuit.  Post  vero  legatus  Khomam  ad  Alexandriim 
Sextum,  qui  reliqui  fuerant  ea  in  lingua  eanones,  eos  a  Cesinatensi  Jiubeo, 
scilicet  Abdia  lilio  Jacobi  Sphurno  petivi,  qui  me  (piotidie  toto  legationis 
tempore  perquam  bumauilis  in  Uebraicis  crudivit,  non  sine  iusignis  mer- 
etdis  impendio.  Quod  idcirco,  (icrmane  frater,  ad  te  scribo,  ut  animadvertas, 
et  stepius  cum  tua  mente  revolvas  qualtis  laboribus,  temporibus  ct  impensis 
llcbraiccc  linguic  sola  inilia  sortitus  sim*  &c. 
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exhibit  the  relation  in  which  Rcuchlin^s  labours  stand  to  the 
more  ])errect  productions  of  our  own  a^c,  we  devote  a  few  para¬ 
graphs  to  the  hot  controversy,  partially  foreseen  by  him,  in  which 
his  zeal  in  the  cause  involved  him. 


The  ‘  Hudimcuta  Ilehraicjd  was  first  published  iu  1500.  The 
work,  which  coiisisteii  of  a  Lexicon  and  (irammar,  (then  distri¬ 
buted  into  three  ])arts,  though  reduced  hy  Sebastian  ^luuster, 
in  his  edition  of  1537, — the  second  edition, —  to  two),  and  the 
preparation  of  which,  wc  arc  informed  iu  a  letter  written  by 
Kenchliii  himself,  cousnu'icd  not  only  much  of  his  time,  hut  also 
a  considerable  part  of  his  fortune,  did  not  immediately  on  its 
appearance  provoke  much  hostility.  For  this,  various  causes 
may  be  assigned,  llenchliirs  high  rank  as  a  scholar,  and  his 
influential  position  as  a  judge  and  imperial  counsellor,  were,  of 
course,  a  great  protection.  Then  the  work  itself  was  of  a  size 
and  class  which  forbad  its  very  extensive  or  rapid  circulation  ; 
we  have  intimated  that  the  second  edition  did  not  appear  till 
1537  ; — and  then  the  subject,  though  no  special  favourite,  as 
the  extracts  we  have  given  from  Keuehliu^s  letter  intimate,  with 
even  the  restorers  of  learning,  who  were  chiefly  devoted  to  the 
literature  of  (rrecee  and  Lome,  was,  perhaps,  on  that  very 
account,  not  so  much  an  object  of  alarm  to  the  favourers  of  the 
ancient  ignorance.  Indeed,  the  virulence  with  which  Greek 
literature  and  its  restorer  were  assailed  iu  Italy  and  German v, 
was  occasioned  by  the  fact,  that  Greek  was  the  language  of  the 
rival  church  under  the  government  of  the  patriarch  of  Con¬ 


stantinople,  between  which  and  the  lloman  there  had  ever  been 
a  deadly  feud.  The  Jews,  though  hated,  were  too  despicable  iu 
the  eyes  of  the  papacy  to  be  feared  ;  the  revival  of  their  litera¬ 
ture  did  not,  iliereforc,  for  a  few  years  excite  the  same  unrelent¬ 
ing  hostility  which  followed  the  restoration  of  Greek  learning. 
But  the  storm  was  even  then  brewing,  and  we  may,  pcrha|)s, 
infer  from  Kcuchlin’s  expression,  ‘  ntinam  .Judaieis  solum,* 
that  he  knew  the  (piartcr  whence  it  was  to  spread.  In  1507, 
only  a  year  after  the  publication  of  the  ‘  Hudimenta,*  a  work 
appeared  at  Nuremberg,  with  the  title  of  Mudcuspicgel  ;*  and, 
in  1508,  another,  entitled,  ‘  Der  .luden  Beichtc,*  both  of  wliieh, 
under  a  great  show  of  seeking  the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  were 
filled  with  calumnies  against  them  and  their  literature,  and 
j)ropose(l  the  persecution  ol  the  one  and  the  suj)pressiou  of  the 
other.  J'hese  works  were  the  productions  ot  a  baptized  Jew, 
named  Pfellerkorn,  who  had  taken  up  a  profession  ol  Christi- 
auitv  in  1501  ;  apparently  from  very  unworthy  motives,  for  his 
character  was  no  liigher  than  his  learning,  which,  whether  in 
the  lai^guage  of  his  nation  or  the  classical  tongues,  was,  as 
compared  w  ith  his  professions,  contemptible.  Ihis  man,  how*- 
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ever,  obtained  such  influence  with  the  Dominicans  of  Cologne, 
whom  he  flattered  with  tlie  hope  of  acquiring  great  credit  to 
their  order  tiirough  the  success  of  his  proselyting  schemes,  that 
they  were  induced  to  petition  the  emperor  Maximilian  for  an 
inquisition  against  the  Jews  and  their  writings ;  so  that,  in 
1509,  the  emperor  ordered  that  «all  Jewish  books  should  be 
sought  after  and  destroyed  by  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  autho¬ 
rities.  The  execution  of  this  mandate  naturally  devolved  on 
Pfetferkorn,  who  endeavoured,  though  in  vain,  to  induce  Reuchlin 
to  act  with  him  in  the  business.  The  resistance  he  every  where 
met  with,  both  from  the  magistracy  and  the  clergy,  at  last  com¬ 
pelled  him  to  seek  new  powers  from  the  emperor.  He  begged 
for  an  order  commissioning  him  to  seize  and  destroy  all  Hebrew 
books,  except  the  Bible.  The  emperor,  brought  to  reflection, 
referred  the  matter  to  the  archbishop  of  Mentz,  requiring  at 
the  same  time,  that  various  universities,  and  certain  individuals 
who  were  known  to  have  studied  Hebrew  (Reuchlin  being  one), 
should  investigate  it.  Reuchlin’s  authority  as  a  Hebrew  scholar 
being  greater  than  that  of  all  his  other  coadjutors,  the  arch¬ 
bishop,  as  the  surest  wjiy  of  giving  effect  to  the  emperor’s 
intention,  sent  him  the  mandate,  with  a  letter  requiring  him  to 
deliver  his  judgment  on  the  question,  wliether  it  w’as  to  the 
advantage  of  Christian  religion  that  the  Jewish  Commentaries 
on  the  Old  Testament  should  be  destroyed.  This  occasioned 
Reuchlin’s  ‘  Inquiry,  whether  the  Jews  ought  to  have  all  their 
books  taken  away,  destroyed,  and  burnt a  temperate  piece,  in 
which  he  refuted  all  the  objections  which  had  been  preferred 
against  their  books,  in  detail  and  with  great  discrimination. 
This  document  furnished  the  ostensible  occasion  for  the  public 
controversy  we  have  spoken  of,  and  which  continued,  with  little 
interruption,  for  several  years,  till  it  issued  in  the  triumph  of 
Reuchlin’s  cause. 

The  first  piece  which  appeared  in  this  contest,  was  an  invec¬ 
tive  published  by  Pfetferkorn,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Domi¬ 
nicans  (of  whom  the  too-famons  Hochstraten  was  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous)  under  the  title  of  ‘  Hand  spiegel’ — Handglass.  This 
came  out  in  1511,  at  the  Easter  fair;  it  bitterly  reviled  Reuch¬ 
lin,  charging  him  with  ignorance  of  Hebrew,  with  piracy  and 
fraud  in  the  composition  of  the  ‘  Rudimenta,’ and  Avith  having 
taken  bribes  from  the  Jews  to  support  their  cause.  To  these 
calumnies,  Reuchlin,  finding  that  through  various  accidents  the 
matter  was  likely  to  be  neglected  by  tlie  authorities  to  whom 
the  emperor  had  committed  it,  replied,  in  a  work  entitled, 
‘  Augeu-spiegel’ — Eve-glass.  In  this  he  communicated  to  the 
world  his  '  Inquiry,’  meutioned  above,  which  Pfefferkorn  and 
his  friends  had  hitherto  suppressed,  and  w’hich  so  satisfied  all 
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impartial  and  right  tliinkiiig  men,  that  lie  had  testimonies  of 
approbation  from  several  quarters.  Pirkheinier,  Erasmus,  and 
Vadiaii  wrote  their  approval  of  him  in  strong  terms,  thougli 
they  expressed  regret  that  he  had  considered  it  necessary  to 
contend  with  so  worthless  a  man  as  PfeHerkorn.  We  should 
have  said,  that  Reuchlin^s  refutation  of  the  charge  of  fraud  in 
the  composition  of  his  ‘  Rudimenta,^  was  most  triumphant. 
He  refers  to  the  fact,  that  there  existed  no  grammar  from  which 
he  could  have  taken  his  material ;  asserts  that  he  was  the  first 
to  ascertain  and  systematize  the  rules  of  the  language ;  and 
that,  as  Pfefferkorn  well  knew,  he  had  no  one  in  his  house  who 
could  have  done  the  work  for  him,  since  it  was  from  him  prin¬ 
cipally  tluat  those  who  had  attained  any  proficiency  in  Hebrew 
had  derived  their  knowledge  of  it. 

Reuchlin  was  blamed  by  many  of  his  friends,  for  doing  more 
in  his  defence  than  publishing  his  ‘  Inquiry,’  which  his  enemies 
had  suppressed.  But  it  cannot  be  believed  that  any  such 
moderation  on  his  part  would  have  prevented  the  continuance 
of  the  controversy ;  the  temper  of  his  adversaries  forbids  any 
such  conclusion.  Thev  were  virulentlv  determined  to  dcstrov, 
if  possible,  all  Hebrew  books,  and  to  suppress  the  rising  inte¬ 
rest  in  Hebrew  literature.  As  it  was,  the  appearance  of  the 
'  Augenspiege^  was  the  signal  for  new  and  more  embittered 
attacks  on  Reuchlin.  The  theological  faculty  of  Cologne  came 
forward  immediately  in  aid  of  Pfefferkorn  and  Hochstraten. 
Arnold  von  Zungarn  was  appointed  to  examine  the  book,  with 
what  result  may  be  supposed.  The  book,  of  course,  was  very 
bad  ;  the  only  question  was,  should  it  be  burnt  ? — or  should  its 
author  be  cited  to  answer  before  the  faculty  for  having  written 
it?  Information  of  this  having  been  conveyed  to  Reuchlin,  a 
correspondence  ensued  between  him  and  Arnold  of  Zungarn, 
on  the  one  side,  and  Conrad  Kollin  on  the  other,  with  a  view 
to  an  accommodation ;  a  correspondence  in  w  hich  Reuchlin, 
under  his  first  terrors  from  the  impiisition,  betrayed  some 
weakness.  Happily,  the  audacity  of  his  enemies  disclosed  the 
true  character  of  their  projects,  and  he  soon  recovered  himself. 
In  March,  1512,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Faculty,  declining  to 
take  any  steps  to  suppress  the  ‘  Augcnspicgel,'  w  hicli,  he  said, 
was  no  longer  in  his  own  hands,  but  those  of  the  booksellers ;  and 
remonstrating  in  strong  terms  with  the  Faculty  for  the  part  they 
were  taking  in  oppressing  him,  and  adopting  the  cause  of 
Pfeti’erkorn.  He  assured  them  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
learned,  many  of  whom  had  been  his  pupils,  would  not  forsake 
their  master  in  this  exigency,  but  would  so  support  him  that 
posterity  would  know  from  their  writings  how  unworthily  the 
theological  faculty  of  Cologne  had  interfered  in  the  matter. 
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At  the  Easter  fair,  in  1512,  he  also  published  liis  ^  Clear  Expla¬ 
nation  in  German,^  ‘  Ain  klare  Versteutnus  in  Tutsch,^  the  sale  of 
which  his  adversaries  endeavoured  to  prevent  by  authority, 
using  the  name  of  the  Elector,  who,  however,  interfered,  and 
permitted  the  sale.  These  measures  had  the  effect  of  causing 
the  quarrel  to  be  discussed  beyond  the  circles  of  the  learned. 
The  whole  impression  was  immediately  disposed  of.  Senators 
and  laymen  not  at  all  addicted  to  theologiccal  discussions,  are 
said  to  have  carried  the  book  about  with  them,  repeating  large 
portions  of  it  by  heart.  The  result  was,  that  even  in  Cologne, 
the  Dominicans  became  an  object  of  general  contempt,  while 
licuchlin's  friends  could  not  suppress  their  joy  at  his  persever¬ 
ance  for  the  truth,  and  the  favour  with  which  his  conduct  was 
regarded  by  the  learned,  and  the  people  gcncrjilly. 

The  next  movement  of  his  adversaries  was,  to  prepare  their 
'  Articuli  sive  Propositioncs  dc  Judaico  favorc  nimis  suspcctic  ex 
libelio  Theutonieo  D.  Johannis  llcuchlin,  Leg  Doct.,  Cologne, 
1512,  a  work  in  which  the  old  calumnies  were  reiterated,  and 
new'  ones  added.  To  this  Dcuchlin  replied,  in  his  ‘  Defensio 
contra  Calumniatorcs  Colonienses,’  with  all  his  accustomed 
ability  and  force.  Immeasurably  superior  to  his  antagonists  in 
the  justice  of  his  cause  and  the  power  of  his  pen,  his  friends 
regretted  that  he  did  not  in  this  ])iecc  maintain  the  same  supe¬ 
riority  to  them  as  he  ln\d  before  done  in  the  style  and  temper 
of  his  reply.  It  was  a  great  blemish  to  this  ‘  Defence,’  and  did 
Heuehlin  injury,  that  he  descended,  like  his  Cologncse  accusers, 
to  use  nicknames  and  contemptuous  language.  Towards  the 
close  of  his  ^  Defence’  he  promises,  that  if  any  find  fault  with 
him  foT  having  dealt  too  mildly  with  his  adversaries,  he  will 
reserve  the  stripes  which  he  had  not  given  them  there  for  their 
otlier  cheek,  if  they  raged  against  him  again.  The  violence 
with  which  the  controversy  was  now  conducted,  produced, 
however,  one  important  result;  for  the  emperor,  in  1513,  issued 
an  edict  commanding  both  parties  to  be  silent. 

Henceforward,  the  affair  was  conducted  before  the  tribunals. 
Ilochstraten  commenced  the  process  by  citing  lleuchlin  to 
appear  before  the  inquisition  at  IMentz ;  but  it  w  ould  serve  no 
useful  purpose  to  detail  the  particulars  or  relate  how,  after  his 
adverse  judgment,  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Mentz  espoused 
Kcuchlin’s  cause,  and  procured  a  mandate  from  the  archbishop, 
deferring  the  execution  of  the  sentence;  or,  how'  the  investiga¬ 
tion  was  transferred  by  Pope  Leo  x.  to  the  Bishop  of  Spires, 
who,  on  Hochstraten’s  continuing  in  declining  to  appear  before 
him,  decided  in  llcuchlin’s  favour.  The  usual  intrigues  accom¬ 
panied  and  followed  the  subsequent  appeal  to  Home ;  but, 
although  the  university  of  Paris,  and  several  other  influential 
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universities  used  their  inlUicncc  on  behalf  of  the  Dominicans, 
the  matter  terminated  in  Rcuchlin's  ac(|uittal,  and  a  severe 
censure  upon  Ilochstratcn.  Ry  the  prompt  interference  of 
IVanzvon  Sickingen,  on  his  return  from  the  sicjre  of  Stutt^ard, 
in  1519,  Ilochstraten  was  also  compelled,  at  last,  to  indcmnifv 
Reuchlin  for  the  eosts  of  his  proceedings,  and  make  some 
further  compensation  and  apology. 

The  whole  of  these  proceedings  were  providentially  subser¬ 
vient,  not  merely  to  the  revival  of  Hebrew  literature,  but  to 
the  progress  of  the  Reformation.  Luther  owned  Ueuchlin  as  his 
master.  Perhaps  no  single  writing,  except  Luther’s  translation 
of  the  Scriptures,  had  so  great  an  influence  on  the  literary  and 
religious  movement  of  the  age,  as  the  singular  ‘Litcnc  ohscurorum 
virornm,^  a  work  in  which  Ulrich  von  Hutten  is  supposed  to 
have  had  the  greatest  share,  and  which  entirely  arose  out  of 
the  Dominicans’  (piarrcl  with  Reuchlin.  To  this  cause  also 
must  be  referred  the  close  and  active  confederacy  which  was 
formed  among  the  friends  of  the  new  learning,  who  took  the 
name  of  lleuchlinists,  and  by  whose  labours  both  oriental  and 
occidental  literature  were  made  subservient  to  the  great  cause, 
not  merely  of  protestjintism,  but  evangelical  religion. 

To  return  to  the  ‘  Rudimenta  llebraiea.’  It  will  not,  of  course, 
be  expected  that  this  work,  great  as  were  the  merits  and 
scholarship  of  its  author,  should  sustain  a  comparison  with  the 
grammars  and  dictionaries  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  last 
thirty  years  have  seen  improvements  in  lexicography,  of  which 
lieuchlin  liad  not  the  remotest  conception.  Something  was, 
indeed,  attempted  during  the  last  century,  in  one  of  these 
elements  of  improvement,  the  comparison  of  the  Hebrew  with 
the  cognate  dialects,  particularly  the  Arabic;  but  tlic  success  of 
these  attempts  was  by  no  means  commensurate  with  tlie  repu¬ 
tation  of  their  authors.  This  failure  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
want  of  discrimination,  itself  a  result  no  doubt  partly  of  inex¬ 
perience— for,  as  we  liave  said,  the  attempt  was  new, — but 
partly  also  of  rashness,  caprice,  and  the  alfectatiou  of  origi¬ 
nality.  It  was  from  these  causes  that  the  labours  of  Simonis, 
Michaelis,  and  Eichhorn  failed  to  advance  lexicographical 
science  to  the  extent  of  the  opportunities  afforded  them  by  the 
new  materials  and  methods  which  their  times  supplied.  The 
first  really  great  and  essential  improvement  appeared,  in  fact, 
in  the  '  ilcbraisch-Dcutschcs  Handwbrtcrbuch  ’  of  Gesenius, 
published,  1810- 18 1 in  two  volumes,  octavo,  and  in  which  all 
the  peculiar  distinctions  of  modern  lexicography  were,  more  or 
less,  exemplified,  though  still  very  unccpially.  In  the  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  particles,  for  instance,  and  the  orderly  development 
of  the  derived  significations,  he  fell  short  of  his  other  attain- 
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nients,  and  was  not  seldom  surpjissed  by  Winier,  in  bis  revision 
of  Eichborn^s  Simonis.  But,  {Generally  speaking,  Gesenius’s 
first  lexicographical  work  exhibited,  not  merely  the  rudiments 
of  a  really  scientific  Hebrew  dictionary,  but  a  successful,  though 
practical  development  of  lexical  principles  ;  and  it  is  his  honour 
to  have  realized  in  his  later  publications  of  the  same  class,  each 
of  which  is  an  improvement  on  its  predecessor,  almost  all  that 
human  ingenuity,  judgment,  and  diligence  could  accomplish  in 
his  time.  Whatever  improvements  may  be  yet  looked  for,  will 
not,  we  can  safely  assert,  consist  in  the  introduction  of  new 
methods.  They  will  be  realized  in  the  carrying  out  into  fuller 
detail  of  methods  which  Gesenius  has  already  exemplified  with 
distinguished  success ;  and  will  probably  be  restricted  to  a  more 
comprehensive  and  discriminate  comparison  and  analysis  of 
roots,  suggested  and  supplied  mostly  from  rr.bbinical,  but  partly 
from  Indo-gefmanic  sources,  and  to  a  still  more  perfect  arrange¬ 
ment  of  significations  ascertained  in  those  investigations. 

It  can  be  hardly  necessary  that  we  should  ’detail  or  describe 
at  any  length,  the  characteristics  of  a  scientific  lexicon.  Sutlicc 
it  to  say,  that  every  such  lexicon  must,  in  addition  to  the  points 
already  noticed — we  mean,  the  discriminate  and  masterly  com¬ 
parison  of  cognate  dialects  and  languages,  and  the  orderly 
development  of  the  derived  significations — be  distinguished  by 
the  following  marks.  It  must  carefully  distinguish  the  varie¬ 
ties  of  signification  in  the  different  species  of  verbs  and  nouns. 
It  must  indicate  unusual  species  and  unusual  or  occasional 
forms.  It  must  show  the  various  wavs  in  which  the  significa- 
tion  of  words  is  affected  syntactieally  by  other  words — verbs, 
for  instance,  by  the  different  prepositions  which  govern  their 
complementary  nouns,  and  must  account  for  these  changes.  It 
must  also  exhibit,  though  without  discussing  them,  which  is 
the  province  of  etymology,  the  exact  formal  derivation  of  the 
words  themselves,  as  primary  or  otherwise.  It  must  indicate 
related  roots.  It  must  distinguish  the  prosaic  from  the  poetic 
forms,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  the  more  ancient  from  the  later 
ones.  No  lexicon  in  which  any  of  these  explanations  or  dis¬ 
tinctions  is  neglected,  can  lay  any  claim  to  the  character  of  a 
scientibc  lexicon. 

It  must  be  owned,  that  these  conditions  are  but  imperfectly 
complied  with  by  Reuchlin.  The  Hebrew  scholar  had  enough 
to  do  in  his  day  to  get  a  tolerable  collection  and  orderly 
arrangement  of  the  phenomena  of  the  language.  This  was  also 
the  case  with  other  languages  :  there  w  as  no  good  lexicon  to 
any.  The  chief  assistance  Reuchlin  had  in  his  laborious  task, 
was,  doubtless,  derived  from  the  '  Thesaurus '  of  David  Kimchi, 
to  whom  Pagninus  was  subsequently  much  indebted.  But  he 
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had  evidently  used  tlie  other  writings  of  Kimchi,  and  the  works 
ot  Oukelos,  Jonathan,  the  llabbi  Akiba,  and  the  coinnientaries 
of  later  authors,  as  Dc  Lyra.  His  rabbinical  references  are 
frequent  and  explicit.  Occasionally,  therefore,  a  word  is  perti¬ 
nently  illustrated.  Still,  the  work,  as  a  whole,  is  little  better 
than  a  vocabulary,  and  that  not  a  perfect  one.  ^Fhe  following 
is  a  fiur  specimen  of  the  better  articles : — 

‘  j??  Posuit,  disposuit,  ordinavit,  preeparavit  (Levitici  6.)  Et  im- 
posito  holocausto  desuper:  llebraica  veritas  et  Onkelos  ChaldcDus 
sic  legunt.  Ordinabiique  super  earn  holocaustum.  (Levitici  24) 
Ponetque  eos  Aaron  a  vespere  usque  in  mane:  (et  Psalmo  5)  ubi 
nostra  translatio  veitit,  mane  astabo  tibi.  Hectius  Hieronymus  in  suo 
Psalterio  de  llebraica  veritatc  sic  transfeit:  mane  preparabor  ad  te  : 
sed  liebraeorum  magistri  melius  exponunl  ita  :  mane  ordinabo  ad  te. 
Supple  orationem  meam,  est  enim  verbum  activumet  non  passivum  ; 
sed  hie  est  passivum.  Joelis  2.  Sicut  populus  fortis  proeparatus  ad 
proelium  Item  Exodi  40.  Ordinatis  coram  propositionis  panibus. 
Item  in  eodem  ;  pones  super  earn  qu®  rite  pra'cepta  sunt,  verbum  e 
verbo  sic:  et  ordinabis  ordinationem  ejus.  Inde  nomen  loci  ubi 
bellatur  vel  acies  1  Uegum  4  :  Ego  sum  qui  veni  de  praelio  et 

ego  qui  de  acie  fugi  hodie.  ®stimavit,  comparavit,  cotequavit, 
aequavit  Job  28,  non  adicquabitur  ei  aurum  vel  vilrum  ;  et  Psalmo  89. 
Quoniain  quis  in  nubibus  requabitur  domino,  llinc  acstimatio 
Levitici  vicesimo  septimo.* 

With  this  specimen,  taken  almost  at  random,  let  us  compare 
the  same  root  as  it  is  exhibited  in  the  *  Lexicon  Manuale  *  of 
Gesenius,  published  in  1833. 

*  T'?  ordine  seu  ad  lineam  disposuit,  struxit,  nostr.  reihen, 

richten,  gr.  raaau),  rarru)  (vic.  recta  protend  it,  extendit,  et  in  in- 
dogerm.  lieihe  [lleige,  lliege]  reihen,  intens.  recken ;  rego  [non 
pro  reago,  ut  nonnulli  volunt]  regulUf  rectus,  it.  rigeo  starr  seyn,  rigor, 
gerade  Linie.)  V.  c.  ligna  in  altari,  Gen.  xxii.  9,  Lev.  i.  6,  panes  in 
mensa  sacra,  xxiv.  8  (cf.  No.  2.),  it.  instruiit  (zurichten)  mensam 
ad  convivium,  Prov.  ix.  2;  Isa.  xxi.5,  Ixv.  11  ;  aram,  Nurn.  xxiii.  4. 
candelabrum  sacrum.  Ex.  xxvii.  21  ;  Lev.  xxiv.  3,  4,  nrma  ad 
pugnam,  Jer.  xlvi.  3.  Spec,  dicunt  a)  rrjn^  •p?  instruxit  aciem,  Jud. 
XX.  20,  22,  seq.  hn  et  contra  aliquem,  1  Sam.  xvii.  2  ;  Gen.  xiv.  S. 
Part.  rnnVp  I  Chron.  xii.  23,  35,  et  Joel,  ii.  5,  ad  png- 

nam  instructus.  Omisso  vocabulo  rron’ro  id.  Jud.  xx.  30,  33;  1  Sam. 
iv.  2,  xvii.  21,  sequente  in  aliipicm,  2  Sam.  x.  9,  10,  x.  17  ; 

Jer.  1.  9,  14.  Part,  instructus  (ad  pugnam)  Jerem.  vi.  23,  h  42 ; 

Job,  vi.  4,  'siw  pro  ^  aciem  instruunt  adversus  me.  Job,  xxxiii.  5. 
(b)  C'Vo  verba  slruxit,  i.  e.  fecit,  prohibit,  sp(p  ‘'h  contra  aliq. 
Job,  xxx'ii.  14,  it.  omisso  Job,  xxxyii,  19,  Ten-rep tr;  nihilpro- 
f err  emus  prec  tenebris,  i.  e.  ignorantia.  Sequente^  verba  direxit  ad  al. 
Jer.  xliv.  7,  et  ellipt.  Ps.  v.  4,  irVTi*!  (verba 
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mea),  (c)  “p^  instrurit  litem  seu  causam  forensem,  Job,  xiii. 

18  ;  xxiii.  4  cf.  Ps.  1.  21. 

(2) .  Seq.  )  composuit  (zusammenstellen  mit  etwas)  contulit,  compa- 

ravit  (vergleichen)  Jer.  xl.  18,  i*?  wn  n^OTTPp  quam  similitudimm  ei 
comparahitis  9  Ps.  Ixxxix.  7,  xl.  6.  nihil  est  tibi  comparand 

dum^  Job,  xxviii.  17,  19  (quo  utroque  loco  n;;  est  dativus  pro  rr). 

(3) .  ^stimavit  (quod  fit,  pretium  rei  cum  pecunia  contendendo) 

max.  magni  fuit  (cf.  a^),  Job,  xxxvi.  19,  num  divitias  tuas 

magni  faciet,  i.  e.  respiciet  ? 

Hiph.  i.  q.  Kal.  no.  3,  testimavit,  Lev.  xxvii.  8,  19  ;  2  Reg.  xxiii.  35. 
Derivv.  •jw ,  naw ,  naw  et. 

"p?m.  cum  Suff.  w.  (1)  ordo^  strues,  panum  appositiciorum  Ex.  xl. 
23, — (2)  instruction  apparatus,  spec,  vestium,  armorum,  Jud.  xvii.  10, 
p?  apparatus  vestium  (Ausiiistung  mit  Kleidern)  i.  e.  qiuvcunque 
ad  vestitum  pertinent.  Egregie  LXX.  Vatic.  <TroX»/  i^ariwv,  cmin 
vox  est  in  hac  re  propria  (cf.  lat.  stola)  Alex,  ^tvyoc  tfiaTtwr  unde  vulg. 
vestem  duplicem  (quod  vindicare  studet  Lud.  de  Dieu  ad  li.  1.)  l)e 
armaturd  (qs.  stola)  crocodili.  Job,  xli.  4. — (3)  astimatio,  tujcatio, 
’pava  secundum  a['stimationem  tuam,  Levit.  v.  15,  18,  25;  xxvii.  12. 
'^an  Tpara  secundum  astimatizncm  tuam,  sacerdotis  inquam  ;  neque  aliter 
eadem  formulo  accipienda  erit,  Comm.  2,  n;rT'b  nitt;  Tja^ra  secundum 
(pstimationem  tuam  (sacerdotis)  Deo  offerantur  homines,  (Cf.  de  h.  1. 
de  Wette  et  Dettinger,  in  theol.  Studien  und  Kritiken  1831,  p.  303; 
1832,  p.  395,  390).  Inde  depietio  quo  acstimanda  est  res.  Job,  xxviii. 
13  ;  Ps.  Iv.  14,  wa  nnw  tu  vir,  quern  mihi  ipsi  cequiparo* 

The  difference  between  the  two  preceding  articles  is  obvious 
to  the  most  cursory  glance.  It  consists  not  nearly  so  much  in 
the  extent  as  in  the  quality  of  the  illustration  they  convey. 
The  article  from  Gesenius,  though  not  particularly  selected  for 
the  purpose  of  exhibiting  all  the  characteristics  of  a  matured 
lexicography,  leiwcs,  as  must  have  been  seen,  not  one  of  them, 
or  hardly  one,  unexemplified.  It  is  this  feature  of  his  lexicons, 
and  especially  the  uniform,  sustained  equality  tlicy  cxliibit 
throughout — for  no  man  c;in  stand  less  chargeable  than  Gesenius 
with  remissness  or  carelessness  in  details — which  has  given  to 
them  and  to  their  author  the  highest  place  in  Hebrew  lexicon 
graphy,* 

•  There  is  one  feature  in  Reuchlin’s  Lexicon  hitherto  unnoticed,  just 
because  it  has  properly  nothing  to  do  with  lexicography  ;  but  which,  as 
considered  in  relation  to  him,  it  may  be  w'orih  w  hile  not  wholly  to  pass 
over.  Reuchlin  having  been  instructed  by  teachers  of  the  Jew  ish  nation, 
and  having  been  previously  a  little  touched  with  the  Platonic  taste  of  the 
age,  of  which  Marsilius  Ficinus  was  such  a  notable  instance,  fell  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  Cabbala,  and  wrote  several  pieces  on  the  subject.  It  was 
to  be  expected,  therefore,  that  it  would  not  be  wholly  neglected  in  his 
lexicon.  The  following  is  a  specimen  of  this  kind,  extracted  from  the 
article^.  *  •  *  Inde  dicitur  cabala,  id  est,  receptio,  secundum  Rabi  David 
Kimhi  in  libro  de  radicibus,  ex  quo  nostri  arcanorum  indagatores  artem 
rabalisticam  nominant  sclent iam  receptionis,  eo  quod  per  successivam  re- 
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The  lexicon  at  the  head  of  tliis  article  is  not,  like  Dr.  Robin¬ 
son’s,  a  mere  translation  of  Gesenius.  In  this  respect  the  title 
docs  not  convey  a  full  idea  of  the  work,  which,  besides  the 
‘  additions  and  corrections  from  the  author’s  ‘  Thesaunis,’  and 
other  works,’  contains  many  important  additions  and  correc¬ 
tions,  supplied  by  the  translator.  We  do  not  say  that  the 
purchaser  has  any  reason  to  complain  of  the  omission;  far  from 
it.  But  we  think  that  the  alterations  and  intended  improve¬ 
ments  enumerated  in  the  preface,  should  have  been  indicated 
on  the  title-page,  in  some  form  or  other.  We  shall  now  state 
what  these  arc,  or,  rather,  let  the  translator  state  them. 

'In  1336,  there  was  a  translation  published  in  America,  of  the 
'  Lexicon  Manuale,’  by  Edward  Robinson,  D.D. 

'  This  work  of  Dr.  Robinson,  as  well  as  the  translations  of  Gibbs, 
had  become  very  scarce  in  England  ;  and  the  want  of  a  good  Hebrew 
and  English  lexicon  really  adapted  to  students,  was  felt  by  many. 

'  The  question  arose,  whether  a  simple  reprint  of  one  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  translations  would  not  sufficiently  meet  the  want.  It  did  not 
appear  so  to  the  present  translator.  As  regards  the  translation  of 
Dr.  Robinson,  considerable  difficulty  was  felt,  owing  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  rationalist  views,  unhappily  held  by  Gesenius,  not  only 
appeared  in  the  work  without  correction,  but  also,  from  the  distinct 
statement  of  the  translator’s  preface,  that  no  remark  was  required  on 
any  theological  views  which  the  work  might  contain.  Marks  of 
evident  haste  and  oversight  were  also  very  traceable  through  the 
work ;  and,  these  considerations  combined,  led  to  the  present  under¬ 
taking.* — Preface,  p.  vi. 

Mr.  Trcgcllcs  speaks,  in  a  subsequent  part  of  his  preface, 
respecting  Dr.  Robinson’s  second  edition,  as  '  liable  to  various 
objections,  especially  on  the  ground  of  its  neology  \  scarcely  a 
passage  having  been  noted  by  Dr.  Robinson  as  containing  any¬ 
thing  unsound.’  '  This,’  he  adds,  '  was  decisive.’  And  with 
respect  to  his  own  work,  he  says : — 

'  It  has  been  a  special  object  with  the  translator  to  note  the  inter¬ 
pretations  of  Gesenius  which  manifested  neologian  tendencies,  in 
order  that  by  a  remark,  or  by  querying  a  statement,  the  reader  may 
be  put  on  his  guard.  And  if  any  passages  should  remain  unrnarked, 
in  which  doubt  is  cast  upon  scripture  inspiration,  or  in  which  the 

ceptioncm  unius  ab  altcro  ad  nos  nsrpic  sit  doriyatn,  sient  dare  ostendit 
noblissimus  irtate  nostra  philosophus  Johannes  IMcus,  conics  sacri  Homnni 
imperii  Mirandulanus  et  concordiai  dominus,  in  suji  apologia  contra  ct  ad- 
versus  calumniatores  snarum  conclusionum,  qu.Tstione  quinta :  ex  qua 
quidem  arte  multi  putant  arcanas  operationes  oriri.  Init  autem  nulla 
unquam  arcanorum  operatio,  qiiai  non  aliquando  ab  alns  bmia,  et  ab  alnii 
mala  diceretur,  pricsertim  ignorantibus.  Sic  Pharaonis  niagici  virgam  Mosis 
contempserunt,  sic  Christi  miracula  Pharisaii  criminati  sunt ;  unde  non  est 
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New  and  Old  Testaments  are  spoken  of  as  discrepant,  or  in  which 
mistakes  and  ignorance  are  charged  upon  the  *  holy  men  of  God, 
who  wrote  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost* — if  any,  per¬ 
chance,  remain,  in  which  these  or  any  other  neologian  tendencies  be 
left  unnoticed — the  translator  wishes  it  to  be  distinctly  understood, 
that  it  is  the  effect  of  inadvertence  alone,  and  not  of  design.  This  is 
a  matter  in  which  he  feels  it  needful  to  be  most  explicit  and  decided/ 
— Pref.,  p.  vii. 

Though  we  were  not  by  any  means  convinced,  when  wc  first 
read  this  preface,  that  the  evil  was  of  that  very  great  conse¬ 
quence  which  the  strength  of  the  preceding  language  intimates, 
and  though  we  do  not  always  approve  the  style  in  which  the 
translator’s  corrections  are  expressed,  wc  must  concede  that  an 
examination  of  the  w  ork  now  before  us,  has  induced  us  to  think 
rather  differently  on  the  subject.  Using  only  the  ^Lexicon 
Manuale,’  as  published  by  Gesenius  himself,  and  the  ‘  Thesaurus’ 
more  occasionally,  and  using  them  as  a  part,  and  but  a  small 
part,  of  the  apparatus  which  our  exegetical  studies  reejuire,  we 
had  not  been  partieularly  offended  with  the  neological  element 
in  this  production.  His  other  writings,  and  the  writings  of 
other  authors  which  we  have  been  obliged  to  use,  eontain  so 
much  more  of  it,  that  w  hen  it  did  not  escape,  it  yet  did  not  pro¬ 
voke  us.  But  our  examination  of  Mr.  Tregelles’s  work,  with 
this  subject  in  view,  has  enabled  us  to  from  wdiat  we  are  satis¬ 
fied  is  a  correct  view'  of  the  subject,  and  we  are  sincerely  thank¬ 
ful  to  that  gentleman  for  his  corrections.  To  the  youthful 
student,  and  especially  in  this  age,  they  may  be  of  much  greater 
consequence  than  they  would  be  to  one  of  maturer  mind,  and 
fuller  scriptural  knowledge.  We  will  give  a  few'  specimens  of 
the  corrections  to  which  we  refer. 

Under  the  article  n^,  Gesenius  in  his  'Lexicon  Manuale’ 
writes :  ‘  Semel  dc  Gyro,  Persaruin  rege,  Jer.  xlv.  1,  de  Messld 
renturo  nunquaiu  (quanquam  sunt  qui  hue  referant,  Ps.  ii.  2,), 
etc.  This  declaration  is  glossed  over  by  Dr.  Robinson,  who 
triinslates — '  Never  of  the  Messiah  to  come,  unless  according  to 
many  in  Ps.  ii.  2,’  evidently  in  accommodation  to  the  feelings 
of  American  readers.  Gesenius  had  a  right  to  complain  of  such 
a  rendering,  (we  know  not  that  he  did  so)  as  imputing  to  him  a 
concession  he  never  meant  to  make.  Mr,  Tregelles  translates 

xnirum,  si  Gra?corum  antiquitas  qu®  ad  tantam  cabalistic®  scienti®  per- 
fectionem  venire  nunquam  potuit  cernendo  arcanas  operationes,  inde  nasci 
artem  ipsam  nominarunt  deceptoriani,  ut  est  apud  Arislophanem  in  comce- 
dia  ranarum,  ubi  Hercules  loquitur  rofaX\dy€<Ttv  wc  Kai  troi  ^oetT.  Sed 
Deo  adjuvante  hac  ipsa  de  arte  posthanc  eos  faciemus  certiores  quos  expe- 
riamur  legendis  nostris  in  lingua  Hebraica  sudare,*  Our  readers  will  not 
be  sorry  that  this  subject  is  dispensed  with  in  modern  lexicons. 
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— ‘  Never  of  the  future  Messiah,  (althou<;h  some  refer  Psalm  ii. 
2,  to  him),  but  adds,^  [This  is  an  awfully  false  statement,^ 
many  of  these  passages,  as  well  as  Psalm  ii.  2,  refer  to  Christ 
only.]  Ihis  is ^  much  more  honest  than  Dr.  Robinson’s  un¬ 
avowed  emendation.  Whether  Mr.  Tregellcs  was  correct  in  his 
exegesis  of  the.  other  passages,  or  has  ex[)ressod  his  disapproba¬ 
tion  of  his  author  in  the  best  manner,  are  points  on  which  his 
readers  will  think  variously.  In  our  judgment,  every  good 
purpose  would  have  been  answered,  had  he  said  that  the  statc- 
inent  was  not  correct,  lie  should  also  have  specified  the  many 
instances  which  he  intended,  for  in  a  lexicon  nothing  should  be 
left  obscure.  As  a  motive  to  milder  eensure,  the  contrary  to 
which  seems  applicable  only  in  the  case  of  intentional  perver¬ 
sion,  not  erroneous  judgment,  he  would  have  done  well  to 
remember,  that  there  are  many  students  of  scripture,  and  dili¬ 
gent  and  prayerful  students  too,  who  would  not  venture  to  say 
with  him,  that  Ps.  ii.,  and  some  of  the  other  oracles  enume¬ 
rated  ill  the  article,  refer  to  the  divine  Messiah  only. 

The  article  on  ejiy  supplies  several  examples  of  the  trans¬ 
lator’s  corrective  additions.  Gesenius  had  said,  for  instance, 

'  since  true  piety  and  uucorrupted  morals  are  ascribed  to  men 
of  old,  Djiy  "iiT  Psalm  cxix.  2i;  c*?!?  nv»  Job  xxii.  15; 

Jer.  vi.  K);  c'py Jcr.  xviii.  15,  is  the  (true)  piety  of 
the  fathers ;  compare  pTi  ancient  justice  or  innocence, 
Dan.  ix.  24.’  On  this  Mr.  Tregelles  observes ;  *  [It  need  hardly 
be  pointed  out  to  any  Christian,  that  this  passage  in  Daniel 
can  heave  no  such  meaning  as  this ;  it  speaks  of  the  everlasting 
righteousness  to  be  brought  in  through  the  atonement  of 
Christ.]’  The  article  continues:  ‘It  does  not  always  denote 
the  most  remote  antiquity,  as  is  shown  by  cS?  nia-jn  which, 
in  Isa.  Iviii.  J2;  Ixi.  4,  is  used  at  the  end  of  the  Ihibylonish 
captivity  [written  prophetically  long  before]  of  the  ruins  of 
•Jerusalem.’  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  inform  those  of  our 
readers  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  of  the  present  paper, 
that  the  view  which  Mr.  Tregelles  contradicts  in  the  words  last 
bracketted,  is  the  dictum  of  Gesenius  so  well  refuted  by 
Kleinert  and  others,  that  Isaiah  xli— Ixviii  is  the  work  of  a 
different  and  later 'hand  tlian  the  preceding  chapters ;  in  fact, 
the  production  of  a  pseudo- Isaiah. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  same  article,  we  find  the  following 
statements,  with  ^Ir.  Tregelles  s  corrections  in  biaekcts. 

*Also,  a  peculiar  class  is  fonnoJ  of  those  places  (e)  in  which  the 
Hebrews  use  the  metaphysical  notion  of  eteiinty  by  hyperbole  in 
speaking  of  human  things,  especially  in  the  expression  of  good 
wishes.  Here  belongs  the  customary  (orm  ol  salutation  addressed 
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to  kings,  ':'w 'TT  « Let  ir.y  lord  the  king  live  for  ever.’ 

1  Kings,  i.  31 ;  Neh.  ii.  3,  (compare  Dan.  ii.  4  ;  iii.  *J  ;  Judith  xii.  4. 
iElian,  Var.  Hist.  i.  32),  also  the  wishes  of  poets  for  kings  and 
royal  families  [these  passages  are  really  propheciest  not  wishes ;  and 
the  eternity  spoken  of,  instead  of  being  at  all  hyperbole,  is  the  literal 
truth  which  God  has  vouchsafed  to  reveal]  as  Ps.  Ixi.  8,  ‘  Let  (the 
king)  sit  on  his  throne  befo’re  God  for  ever/  compare  v.  7,  (let)  his 
years  be  "n  V22  like  many  generations),  Pii.  xlv.  7,  ‘  Thy  throne 
established  by  God,  (really  ‘  thy  throne,  O  God,’)  nW  (shall 
8tand)/or  ever/  Ps.  Ixxxix.  37,  *  llis  (David’s)  seed  shall  endure  for 
ever/  How  much  these  expressions  imply,  may  be  understood  from 
the  words  which  immediately  follow  ‘  his  throne  (shall  stand)  as  the 
sun  before  me  ver.  38,  ‘  like  the  moon  it  shall  be  established  for 
ever/  and  Ps.  Ixxii.  5,  *  they  shall  fear  thee,  (O  king)  so  long  as  the 
sun  and  moon  endure  throughout  all  generations;  ibid  17,  ‘  his  name 
shall  be  cS?*?  for  ever,  so  long  as  the  sun  shall  his  name  flourish.’ 
That  is,  by  the  figures  of  hyperbole  there  is  invoked  lor  the  king, 
and  particularly  for  David  and  his  royal  posterity,  an  empire  not  less 
enduring  than  the  universe  itself.  [These  are  prophecies,  not  hyper¬ 
bolical  wishes.]  Also,  Psalm  xlviii.  9,  &c.  &c.’ 

Similar  instances  of  correction  occur  in  tlie  article  m'23 

and  many  more  which  we  had  marked  for  extract :  but  it  is 

»  * 

unnecessary  to  give  further  exemplification.  These  corrections 
attest  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  the  scholarly  diligence 
the  scripture  knowledge,  and  the  Christian  earnestness  of  the 
translator.  They  are  yerv  numerous,  and  some  of  them  are  not 
merely  valuable,  but  necessary.  We  do  not  a[)prove  of  all  of 
them,  but  we  can  see  that  ^Ir.  Tregclles  is  not  one  with  our¬ 
selves  in  his  views  of  the  literary  and  real  connexion  between 
the  Old  and  I'Jew  covenants.  He  denies,  for  instance,  the 
double  reference  of  prophetic  passages,  where  we  should  not 
hesitate  a  moment  in  admitting  it.  But  we  have  traced  him 
through  the  work  with  a  sincere  admiration  for  his  conscien¬ 
tious  reverence  for  the  word  of  God,  and  deep  anxiety  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  fountains  of  our  sacred  knowledge  from  being  cor¬ 
rupted  by  the  vain  and  deceitful  philosophy  of  a  proud  and 
carual  intellect.  This  admiration  was  not  diminished  by  our 
recollection  of  the  honesty  w  hich  refused  to  garble  the  passages 
he  felt  compelled  to  impugn. 

The  same  comparison  having  also  satisfied  us,  that  the  trans¬ 
lation  itself  is  more  faithful,  and  in  every  respect  superior  to 
Dr.  RobinsoiPs,  w  e  think  it  just,  both  to  the  undertakers  of  the 
work  and  its  possible  purchasers,  to  notice  some  of  the  other 
improvements  made  in  it  upon  the  ‘  Lexicon  Manuale.’  This 
we  shall  do  by  means  of  some  extracts  from  the  preface. 

'This  translation  was  conducted  on  the  following  plan:  each  root 
was  taken  as  it  stands  in  the  '  Thesaurus,’  and  the  *  Lexicon 
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Manuale'  was  compared  with  it ;  such  corrections  or  additions  being 
made  us  seemed  needful ;  the  root  and  derivatives  were  at  once  trans* 
luted,  every  scripture  reference  being  verified,  and,  when  needful, 
corrected.  A  faithful  adherence  to  this  plan  must  ensure,  it  is 
manifest,  not  only  correctness  in  the  work,  but  also  much  of  the 
value  of  the  ‘  Thesaurus,'  in  addition  to  the  ‘  Lexicon  Manuale.’ 

‘  Every  w'ord  has  been  further  compared,  and  that  carefully,  with 
Professor  Lee’s  Hebrew  Lexicon.  And  when  he  questions  state¬ 
ments  made  by  Gesenius,  the  best  authorities  have  been  consulted. 
In  Arabic  roots,  etc.,  Freytag’s  Lexicon  has  been  used  for  verifying 
the  statements  of  Gesenius  which  have  been  thus  questioned. 
Winer’s  ‘  Simonis,’  and  other  authorities,  were  also  compared. 

‘  In  the  situations  and  particulars  of  places  mentioned  in  the  Old 
Testament,  many  additions  have  been  made  from  Robinson’s  ‘  Bibli¬ 
cal  Researches.’  Forster’s  *  Arabia  ’  also  supplied  (as  the  sheets 
were  going  to  press)  some  indications  of  tribes  and  nations  mentioned 
in  scripture.  The  ‘  Monumenta  Pha*nicia’  of  Gesenius  (which  was 
published  between  the  second  and  third  parts  of  his  *  Thesaurus,’)  has 
been  used  for  the  comparison  of  various  subjects  which  it  illustrates. 
It  is  a  work  of  considerable  importance  to  the  Hebrew  student ;  and 
it  would  be  desirable,  that  all  the  remains  of  the  Phamician  lan¬ 
guage  therein  contained  be  publisiicd  separately,  *  so  as  to  exhibit 
all  the  genuine  ancient  Hebrew  which  exists  besides  that  contained 
in  the  Old  Testament.  A  few  articles  omitted  by  Gesenius  have 
been  added  ;  these  consisting  chiefly  of  proper  names.  The  forms 
in  which  the  proper  names  appear  in  the  authorized  English  transla¬ 
tion  have  been  added  throughout.’ — Pref.  j)p.  vi.,  vii. 

AVc  need  liardlv  add,  that  Mr.  Trcgcllcs’s  ^Gesenius’  has  our 
warmest  recomnicndation.  AVc  say  this,  though  there  are 
evidently  ])oiiits  of  diflerence  between  him  and  his  reviewer 
respecting  Old  Testament  interpretation,  which  lead  to  impor¬ 
tant  consequences  both  in  apologetics  and  exegesis.  But  we 
can  safely  assure  the  Hebrew  student,  who  is  in  want  of  a  good 
Hebrcw'-F]nglish  lexicon,  that  lie  will  make  a  great  mistake  if 
he  does  not  select  this  one.  It  is  also  as  cheap  as  it  is  good, 
being  very  little  higher  priced  than  Robinsoirs,  though  contain¬ 
ing  much  more  matter,  and  most  carefully  and  beautifully 
printed  on  superior  paper.  We  have  noticed  but  tw  o  errata  ;  one 
on  page  444,  ‘  Miillee'  for  ‘  Miillcr and  another,  in  the  Hebrew, 
a  dropped  vowel,  which  wc  marked,  but  cannot  re-discover. 

The  extended  notice  which  was  taken  some  little  time  since 
in  tliis  journal,  of  the  labours  of  Gesenius  as  a  Hebrew  gram¬ 
marian,  renders  it  quite  unnecessary  that  wc  should  discuss  at 
any  length  the  merits  of  the  Grammar  named  at  the  head  of 

*  Wc  highly  approve  of  this  suggestion,  and  would  refer  it  back  again  to 
Mr.  Trcgeiles  and  his  respectable  publishers  for  their  own  practical  con¬ 
sideration. — Rev, 
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this  article.  Still,  we  must  not  dismiss  it  without  some  notice, 
for  several  reasons.  Not  only  is  this  work,  which,  in  the  Ger¬ 
man,  is  published  as  the  fourteenth  edition,  a  very  decided 
advance  upon  all  preceding  editions ;  it  is  also  the  dehut  of  a 
great  oriental  philologer  in  the  department  of  Hebrew  grammar. 
The  labours  and  duties  of  Gesenius  in  this  respect  seemed 
naturally  to  devolve  upon  the  person  who  succeeded  to  his  chair 
and  classes.  Professor  Rbdiger  has  accordingly  undertaken  not 
only  to  edite  the  remainder  of  the  unfinished  *  Thesaurus,^  but 
to  supply  the  still  urgent  demand  for  the  Grammar.  Of  the 
extent  of  the  improvement  made  in  this  edition,  something  may 
be  gathered  from  Dr.  Davies,  the  translator’s,  preface : 

‘Changes  have  been  made  in  almost  every  paragraph.  One  sec¬ 
tion  is  wholly  88),  and  not  a  few  are  so  altered  as  to  be  virtually 
new  (eq.  §§  1,  23,  35,  79,  130).  The  views  here  given  of  the  Aspi¬ 
rates  (§  h.  3),  of  the  vowels  (§§  7 — 9,  25 — 28),  and  of  the  sheva  (§  10) 
differ,  more  or  less,  from  those  of  Gesenius ;  and  the  breathings  h 
and  n  (§  23)  are  treated  of  apart  from  the  feeble  letters  ^  and  '  (§  24). 
Essential  changes  have  been  made  likewise  in  the  sections  on  the 
article  35),  on  the  verbal  suffixes  (§§  56 — 60),  and  on  the  verbs 
(§§  67— 74.)  — Pref.  pp.  v.,  vi. 

We  need  only  add,  that  the  translation  gives  proofs  of  exem¬ 
plary  care  and  diligence,  and  that  the  Grammar  is  in  every 
respect  entitled  to  accompany  the  Lexicon,  in  conformity  to 
which  it  is  published.  The  public,  and  especially  all  Hebrew 
students,  are  under  the  greatest  obligation  to  the  enterprising 
publishers  for  the  persevering  attachment  they  evince  to  the 
cause  of  sacred  literature ;  and  we  most  unfeignedly  hope  that 
these  publications  will  meet  with  the  favour  they  deserve.  More 
we  could  not  wish  them ;  more  they  could  hardly  receive. 
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Art.  VI. —  1.  Correspondence  on  Transportation,  Presented  to  Par¬ 
liament  by  Command  of  her  Majesty,  the  IG/A  February  and  \blh 
April, 

2.  Debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  upon  Transportation,  5th  March,  1847. 

A  op^ERAL  opinion  has  j^rown  np  that  the  transportation  of 
convicts  to  the  Australias  miisl  be  abandoned.  That  this  general 
opinion  is  not  entertained  universally,  and  that  it  is  not  carried 
to  the  abolition  of  transportation  in  every  form,  can  only  be 
accounted  for  by  the  obscurity  permitted  to  hang  over  the  sub¬ 
ject.  In  reality,  it  shares,  by  reason  of  this  obscurity,  the 
unsteadiness  which  is  the  banc  of  every  branch  of  our  colonial 
administration.  The  special  circumstances  of  the  penal  settle¬ 
ments,  one  after  anotlier — first,  those  of  New  South  Wales ; 
then  a  disclosure  of  the  abominations  in  Norfolk  Island  ;  then 
more  frightful  revelations  from  \"an  Diemen's  Land — not  any 
enlarged  views  of  policy,  based  upon  accurate  statements,  guide 
our  ministers  in  forming  their  ])lans.  There  is,  consequently,  a 
perpetual  danger,  that  the  most  solemn  determination  of  to-day 
in  a  right  direction,  will  to-morrow  give  way  to  some  proceeding 
already  condemned  by  reason :  and  soon,  in  its  turn,  to  be 
condemned  again  upon  experience  of  its  erroneousness. 

The  despatches  of  Lord  Stanley,  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  of  Earl 
Grey,  during  the  last  live  years,  olFer  abundant  instances  of  this 
discreditable  state  of  things  ;  and  do  but  present  a  repetition  of 
what  has  been  going  on  in  the  Colonial  ClHce  respecting  convict 
transportation  for  the  last  twenty  years  and  more.  One  broad 
fact  explains  all  this,  namely,  the  profound  ignorance  of  the 
Colonial  Office  touching  the  elements  of  the  whole  matter.  Not 
only  is  that  ignoranee  the  occasion  of  daily  reproach  at  home, 
and  of  as  perpetual  complaint  in  the  colonics,  but  in  an  official 
document  published  last  year,  VIr.  Gladstone  confessed  the  fact 
without  reserve.  Incredible  as  this  assertion  may  seem,  it  is 
capable  of  demonstrative  proof ;  and  the  ignorance  so  confessed 
is  beyond  all  doubt  attributable  to  the  Colonial  Ollice  itself. 

In  the  House  of  Commons'  paper.  No.  178,  for  184G,  certi¬ 
fied  by  Lord  Lyttleton,  then  undcr-secretarv’  of  state,  in  page  Gl, 
is  the  following  document,  here  copied  verbatim  : — 

*  Copy  of  a  Despatch  from  the  Right  Honourable  W.  E.  Gladstone  to 
Lieutenant-Governor  Sir  Eardley  \V  ihnot,  Rart. 

*  Downing  Street,  10th  April,  1846. 

•  Sir, — It  has  appeared  to  me  very  desirable  that  Her  Majesty  s  Go¬ 
vernment  should  have  at  their  command  the  means  of  ascertaining  the 
amount  of  crime  in  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  and  the  class  of  the  population 
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by  which  crime  is  usually  committed ;  I  have  therefore  to  desire  that  you 
will  for  the  future  transmit  to  me  periodical  returns  of  the  population  of 
Van  Diemen’s  Land,  showing — 

1.  The  total  amount  of  the  population. 

2.  The  number  of  free  persons  who  have  never  been  convicts. 

3.  The  number  of  emancipists. 

4.  The  number  of  persons  holding  conditional  pardons. 

.5.  The  number  holding  tickets  of  leave. 

G.  The  number  of  pas^holders  employed. 

7.  The  number  of  passholders  unemployed. 

8.  The  number  in  the  probation  gangs. 

Accompanied  by  returns  showing  the  number  of  police  offences,  of 
committals,  and  of  convictions  to  final  judgment,  classified  according  to 
the  above  division  of  the  population. 

‘  I  have,  &c. 

(Signed)  ‘  W.  E.  Gladstone.* 

To  be  sure  it  was  S  crv  desirable  that  her  Maiestv's  Govern- 
inent  should  have  at  their  command  the  means  of  ascertaining 
the  amount  of  crime  in  Van  Diemen's  Land/  as  Mr.  Secre¬ 
tary  Gladstone  here  says  on  the  tenth  of  April,  1S4G;  a  few 
days  before  he  signified  to  the  governor  of  New  South 
AVales,  his  intention  to  renew  transportation  to  that  colony. 
And  if  knowledge  of  so  capital  a  fact  was  desirable  in  Mr. 
Gladstone's  time,  it  was  not  less  so  in  Lord  Stanley's,  when 
the  old  scheme  of  founding  convict  settlement  in  North  Aus¬ 
tralia  was  completed.  Such  new  acts  as  those  two  of  Mr. 
Gladstone,  and  Lord  Stanley,  done  in  the  dark  as  to  our  expe¬ 
rience  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  if  in  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
so  ill  New  South  Wales  also,  constitute  grave  charges  against 
their  administrations. 

But  what  will  be  thouglit  of  the  Colonial  Office  in  our  time, 
when  it  shall  be  seen  as  the  truth  is,  that  what  is  thus  formally 
required  by  the  secretary  of  state  from  the  governor  of  Van 
Diemen’s  Land  in  181-G,  was,  in  a  great  measure,  expressly  en¬ 
joined  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  I8ii3,  and  provided  for  by  the 
returns  usually  furnished  by  the  local'  authorities  after  that 
period.  The  statute  of  1823,  was  framed  with  great  care  upon 
the  able  report  of  Commissioner  Bigge,  with  the  immediate 
object  of  securing  to  the  government  at  home,  a  regular  and 
periodical  supply  of  the  knowledge  asked  for  by  Mr.  Gladstone. 
The  Act  was  duly  executed  both  in  New  South  M  ales  and  Van 
Diemen’s  Land.  Large  masses  of  valuable  information  were 
sent  to  Downiug  Street  in  compliance  with  it ;  and  about  1830, 
the  lute  member  for  Jersey,  Mr.  Briscoe,  called  for  their  pro¬ 
duction.  They  ought  to  have  been  analysed  from  the  first ; 
and  so  presented  to  Parliament  in  a  readable  shape.  Distiuc- 
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tions  could  easily  have  annexed  all  new  elements  of  penal  dis* 
cipline,  such  as  passholding ,  and  probation  gangs^  to  the  older 
ones.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  either  the  practice  cstahlishcd  by 
the  Act  of  1823  has  been  abandoned;  or  the  returns  wliich  it 
ori^jinally  prescribed,  are  no  more  thoniirht  about  in  the  Colonial 
Ottice. 

It  is  not  too  late  for  analyses  to  be  made  of  the  returns 
which  did  once  come  home ;  and  of  which  those  produced  upon 
Mr.  Briscoe's  motion  were  part.  Such  collective  materials  are 
invaluable ;  and  accompanied  by  other  statistics,  they  would 
remove  most  of  the  dillicultics  occasioned  by  the  conflicting 
opinions  of  the  best  informed  individuals.  Upon  these  authen* 
tic  grounds  it  is,  that  convict  transportation  must  stand  or  fall. 
Running  over  many  years,  and  recording  the  criminal  results 
of  all  the  conflex  circumstances  of  convict  society,  they  confirm, 
or  refute  the  popular  objections  to  it. 

In  the  convict  colonies,  numerous  systems  have  been  in  force 
during  the  last  twenty-five  years;  and  the  number  of  criminals 
congregated  together  is  so  great,  that  the  character  of  every 
change  of  system  is  speedily  shew  n,  by  changes  in  their  conduct. 
Something  like  an  average,  therefore,  may  be  struck  upon  each 
kind  of  discipline.  Thus,  extreme  severity  of  punishment 
uniformly  produces  full  calendars  in  the  various  courts  of  jus¬ 
tice  ;  and  laxity  of  administration  even  with  a  milder  code  has 

the  same  tendency.  Tiie  Colonial  Ollicc  will  never  obtain 

* 

public  respect,  until  it  has  ceased  to  neglect  colonial  statistics, 
and  all  the  otlier  branches  of  colonial  information  which  give 
to  drv  statistics  their  true  value. 

A  curious  example  occurred  lately  before  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  of  the  indiflereuce  with  which  these  sources 
of  knowledge  arc  treated  by  men  of  considerable  authority. 
Lord  Brougham  has  taken  up  the  vindication  of  transporta¬ 
tion  ;  and  w  hen  a  witness  was  produced  before  the  committee 
capable  of  shewing  the  exact  amount  of  crime  committed 
by  having  as  attorney-general,  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  had 
otheial  access  to  every  thing  connected  with  it,  his  lordship,  the 
cliairman  of  the  committee,  fell  foul  of  the  colonial  lawyer,  with 
the  virulence  of  a  partisan,  and  attempted  to  pull  to  pieces 
what  did  not  square  with  his  own  foregone  conclusions.  It  is 
not  yet  too  late  for  Lord  Brougham,  and  the  House  of  Lords  to 
jirocure  the  true  and  rigorous  statistics  of  convict  crime,  so  as  to  be 
relieved  from  vague,  mistaken,  or  interested  personal  testimony. 

Before  carrying  his  resolution  into  eflect,  !Mr.  (jladstone 
called  for  the  opinions  of  the  colonists  uj)on  the  subject.  I  his 
call,  made  in  April,  184G, has  produced  public  meetings  in  Tsew 
JSouth  Wales ;  and  memorials  and  petitions  signed  by  many 
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tliousands  of  the  people,  one  by  6,765,  another  by  1,210,  others 
bv  fewer  subscribers. 

Of  the  unaiiiiuity  of  the  people  of  New  South  Wales  ou  the 
subject,  there  is  no  doubt.  The  legisLativ  e  council  of  that  colony, 
to  which  the  petitions  were  addressed,  appointed  a  committee 
to  examine  the  question,  and  that  committee  made  a  report 
from  which  the  following  passage  is  extracted; — 

*  Your  committee  are  sufficiently  cognizant  of  the  state  of  public  feel¬ 
ing  among  their  fellow-colonists  at  large  to  be  satisfied  that — if  the  pro- 
posed  renewal  of  transportation  were  any  longer  practically  and  substan¬ 
tially  an  open  question — if  it  rested  with  the  colonists  themselves  to 
decide  whether  the  deportation  of  convicts  to  this  hemisphere  should 
cease  or  continue — if  it  were  thus  placed  at  their  option,  whether  they 
would  at  once  and  for  ever  free  themselves  and  their  posterity  from  the 
further  taint  of  the  convict  system,  doubtless  a  large  majority,  especially 
of  the  operative  classes,  would  give  the  proposal  for  renewed  transpor¬ 
tation  an  unhesitating  veto.* 

This  committee,  however,  influenced  by  the  idea  that  the 
Home  Government  had  resolved,  at  all  events,  to  rene>v  trans¬ 
portation  to  New  South  Wales,  fell  in  but  too  zealously  with 
a  measure  which  they  declared  to  be  odious  to  their  constitu¬ 
ents. 

Earl  Grev  has  announced  to  the  House  of  Lords  that  tlie 
ministers  who  succeeded  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  colleagues  have 
resolved  ^  virtually  to  abolish  transportation  /  and  a  beginning 
has  been  made  in  this  new  policy,  by  suspending  that  of  men  fur 
two  years.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  great  a  change  is 
begun  without  the  solemn  and  direct  sanction  of  Parliament. 
The  doubt  that  has  been  expressed  upon  the  power  of  the 
crown  to  suspend  transportation  by  the  prerogative,  seems  to  be 
well  founded.  The  Colonial  Office  has  been  let  alone  so  long 
by  Parliament  and  by  the  public,  whilst  performing  the  most 
outrageous  acts,  that  it  is  led,  by  mere  habit,  to  do  even  a 
good  thing  illegally. 

The  tasks  undertaken  by  her  Majesty^s  ministers  for  the 
reform  of  our  penal  system,  is  too  momentous  to  belong  to  the 
closets  of  a  public  office ;  and  all  the  wisdom,  with  all  the 
power  of  both  houses  of  parliament,  must  be  appealed  to,  in 
order  to  execute  this  task.  But  it  is  a  noble  thing  to  have 
begun  so  great  a  reform.  When  the  vain  struggle  of  more  than 
two  centuries  against  convict  transportation  is  considered,  and 
when  that  bad  system  is  seen  to  have  defied  the  wise  warning  of 
Bacon;*  the  humour  of  Defoe  ;t  the  patriotism  of  Erank- 

•  See  Lord  Bacon’s  *  Essay  on  Plantations.*  IGOO. 

t  See  Defoe’s  ‘  Colonel  Jack.’  1700. 
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lin;*  the  humane  jiulginents  of  Blackstonc,  Howard,  and  Eden  ;t 
and  the  saj^acity  of  Bentham  — it  may  he  permitted  to  tlieir 
more  fortunate  followers^  led  by  the  learned  and  zealous  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Dublin,  §  to  be  prond  of  their  cominj;  success.  To 
Lord  Brougham  belongs  the  memorable  part  of  standing  in  the 
way  of  reform,  and  of  thus  aggravating  the  dillicultv  of  obtain¬ 
ing  it. 


Art.  VII. — The  History  of  the  Revival  and  Progress  of  Independency  in 
England y  since  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  with  an  Introduction, 
containing  an  account  o  f  the  development  of  the  principles  of  Independ^ 
ency  in  the  age  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  and  of  the  gradual  de¬ 
parture  of  the  Church  into  anti-Christian  error,  until  the  time  of  the 
Reformation,  By  Joseph  rictcher.  Editor  of  the  ‘  Select  Works  and 
Memoirs  of  the  lute  J)r.  Fletcher,’ &c.  London:  John  Snow.  1847. 

It  is  impossii)lc  to  contemplate  the  leading  events  of  the  political 
world,  or  the  great  questions  which  are  now  agitating  the  churches 
of  Christ,  and  the  councils  of  anti-christ,  without  rcgirding  the 
subjeet  of  the  work  before  us  as  one  of  inconceivable  importance  ; 
and  that  man  is  no  prophet,  who  docs  not  sec,  that  it  must  shortly 
become  the  grand  controversy  of  the  world?  Are  the  realms  of 
conscience  to  be  governed  by  man  or  by  God^  Are  the  churches 
of  Christ  to  be  regarded  as  voluntary  and  independent  associations, 
or  as  mere  vassals,  subject  to  the  will,  and  dependent  on  the  plea¬ 
sure  of  task-masters?  Tliesc  arc  the  mighty  questions,  in  which  the 
followers  of  Christ  and  the  rulers  of  the  world  arc,  at  pre¬ 
sent,  most  deeply  concerned.  As  fast  .as  the  hours  can  carry'  ns, 
we  are  advancing  towards  the  crisis,  the  grandest  in  the  annals 
of  time,  in  which  these  questions  must  be  decided.  Whether  we 
turn  our  attention  to  newspapers  or  religious  pcriodic.als,  to  the 
signs  of  the  times  or  the  sure  word  of  prophecy,  we  hear  dis¬ 
tinctly  the  clash  and  roar  of  a  b.attlc,  at  no  great  distance, 
which  will  shake  the  earth,  and  settle  the  boundaries  between 

♦  See  Dr.  Franklin’s  indignant  retort  against  convicts  being  sent  to 
North  America.  1750. 

t  Blcickstone  and  Eden  warmly  opposed  the  desecration  of  Botany  Bay 
by  making  a  convict  settlement  of  it.  17^i0 — 5. 

X  In  one  of  his  earliest  and  best  works  Mr.  Bentham  denounced  convict 
transportation  by  the  detail  of  its  inevitable  evils. 

§  Archbishop  Whately  has  been  engaged  for  eighteen  years  in  exposing 
the  evils  of  transportation. 
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hnnicTn  and  Divine  authority,  speedily  and  for  ever.  In  the 
existing  state  of  things,  neither  the  rulers  of  the  world  nor  the 
churches  of  Christ  can  carry  out  their  purposes ;  and  there  is 
nothing  to  keep  the  wheels  of  time  from  a  dead  lock,  but  a 
speedy  and  final  settlement  of  the  conflict  between  human  laws 
and  the  word  of  God. 

Any  apology,  therefore,  for  a  work  so  seasonable,  as  the  one  before 
us,  excepting  as  it  may  serve  to  sho>v  the  modesty  of  the  writer, 
will  appear,  we  feel  assured,  to  our  readers,  a  mere  waste  of 
paper.  A  few  years  back,  when  our  good,  easy  dissenters  were 
wrapt  in  elysian  dreams,  that  ecclesiastical  despotism,  if  left 
alone,  would  be  kind  enough  to  destroy  itself,  a  few  preparatory 
sentences  of  apology,  from  an  author  who  ventured  to  disturb 
their  slumbers,  might  perhaps,  for  his  own  safety  have  been 
desirable.  But  the  events  of  a  few’  short  months  have  called 
back  millions,  alrcjidy,  from  the  land  of  visions  to  the  stern 
realities  of  life ;  the  drow  siest  amongst  us  are  now’  opening  their 
eyes  to  the  fact,  that  war  is  at  our  gates ;  and,  though  the 
faithful  sentinels,  who  sounded  the  first  alarm,  were  rebuked  as 
disturbers  of  the  peace ;  no  one,  now  employed  in  furnishing 
suitable  w  eapons  for  the  conflict,  w  ill  be  condemned  by  his  com¬ 
rades  as  troublesome  or  officious. 

Our  author  therefore,  in  the  present  instance,  may  safely 
give  his  anxieties  and  Jipologics  to  the  wind.  Ilis  present  pro¬ 
duction  will  not  be  regarded  bv  anv  one  as  born  out  of  due 
time ;  and  w  e  shall  be  greatly  mistaken,  if  those,  who  read  it 
as  attentively  as  we  have,  do  not  acknow  ledge  that,  in  addition 
to  its  seasonablencss,  it  is  possessed  of  great  intrinsic  worth. 
AVithin  the  same  compass,  it  has  rarely  been  our  lot  to  meet 
with  a  larger  amount  of  sterling  good  sense ;  and  w  e  know’  of 
no  work,  in  which  the  subject  of  Independency  is  exhibited  w  ith 
so  much  clearness  and  force.  More  brilliant,  pointed,  or  subtle 
disquisitions  on  portions  of  that  subject,  arc  sometimes  to  be 
met  with  either  in  ordination  sermons  or  in  productions  of  the 
press  ;  but  so  clear,  tangible,  and  convincing  an  exposition  of 
the  whole  question  we  have  never  before  seen.  Instead  of  per¬ 
plexing  himself  and  his  readers  with  minute  details,  Mr. 
Fletcher  has  very  wisely  and  ingeniously  reduced  the  w’hole  sub¬ 
ject  to  three  great  principles;  well  assured  that,  these  being 
established,  the  settlement  of  all  minor  points  will  follow’  as 
matter  of  course,  lie  lays  down  therefore  as  his  first  proposi¬ 
tion,  that  ‘  every  individual  is  independent  of  human  authority 
in  all  matters  pertaining  to  religious  faith  and  practice.’ 
Secondly,  that  '  every  congregation,  or  local  church  composed 
of  Christians,  meeting  in  oue  place,  is  independent,  internally 
and  externally,  of  all  human  authority  in  matters  of  religion.’ 
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Tliirdly,  tliat  '  the  churches  of  Christ  in  their  character 

are  independent  of  all  state  connection,  sanction,  influence, 
and  subordination  whatever,  as  independent  communities,  wliosc 
catholicity  or  oneness  is  rclij^ions,  and  for  religions  ends  only.’ 

After  a  very  judicious  and  luminous  statement  of  these  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  a  most  triumphant  appeal  to  the  testimony  of  Christ 
and  his  apostles  in  prov>f  of  their  validity,  in  a  line  of  arf^nment 
strikingly  direct,  forcible,  and  in  many  respects  original,  our 
author  enters  upon  the  history  of  subsequent  .ages ;  pointing  out 
as  he  goes  along  the  various  wa3’s,  in  which  one  principle  of  in¬ 
dependency  after  another  was  corrupted  and  destroyed.  But 
this  was  no  pleasant  task.  To  pass  from  the  Christianity  of 
Christ  and  his  apostles  to  that  of  s\'nods  and  bishops,  popes  and 
fathers,  must  have  been  like  stepping  out  of  (ioshen  into  the 
surrounding  darkness  which  might  be  felt ;  and  we  do  not  won¬ 
der  that,  like  Christian  when  entering  into  the  valley  of  the 
shadow'  of  death,  our  author  should  shudder  at  the  prospect  of 
the  dismal  path  he  had  to  tread. 

*  We  now,’  he  says,  'take  leave  of  this  portion  of  our  subject,  in 
order  to  review  the  history  of  the  churchofCInist  [?]  in  agessucceeding 
the  apostolic.  We  seem  to  be  passing  from  holy  to  common  ground. 
....  The  personal  ministry  of  the  great  Head  of  the  church  has 
ceased.  Apostles  no  longer  watch  over  the  disciples.  Every  living 
inspired  voice  is  silent.  The  footsteps  of  infallible  men  no  longer 
aw'aken  the  echoes  in  the  peaceful  vale,  where  the  slu’cp  are  gathered. 
The  age  of  miracles  is  past.  Nature  resumes  her  ordinary  opera¬ 
tions.  Prophetic  warnings  sound  in  our  ears  respecting  grievous 
w^olves  that  shall  devour  the  flock,  and  false  teachers  that  shall  lead 
astray;  but  no  infallible  living  guide  remains  to  set  things  in  order, 

to  rebuke  or  even  to  reprove . We  seem  to  leave  the  bright 

circle  in  which  heavenly  voices,  actually  blending  with  the  human, 
syllable  forth  the  indications  of  the  Divine  will,  directing,  instructing, 
w^arning,  reproving;  and  we  descend  to  the  common  earthly  ground, 
w  here  human  voices  alone  arc  heard — a  mingled  and  confused  sound 
— and  only  replete  with  truth  and  harmony  in  so  far  as  they  echo  the 
sentiments  of  the  Written  Word. 

'  Let  us  descend,  then,  and  '  try  the  spirits  whether  they  be  of 
God.’ — pp.  90,  97. 

Between  the  realms  of  light  and  darkness,  there  lies,  in  the  age 
immediately  succeeding  the  apostles,  as  our  readers  arc  most  of 
them  aw  are,  a  kind  of  twilight  region,  wdiich  our  autlior  next 
proceeds  carefully  to  explore.  For  this  purpose  he  avails  him¬ 
self  largely  of  the  researches  ot  Leauder,  Gicslcr,  IVIosheim, 
Bingham,  Whately,  Coleman,  Bcnnet,  and  the  Biblical  Heview ; 
under  w’hosc  guidance,  he  shews  most  clearly',  that  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  Clement,  Polycarp,  and  Justin  ^lartjT,  is  decidedly  in 
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favour  of  independency;  and  that  the  alleged  counter-testi¬ 
mony  of  Ignatius,  in  consequence  of  the  shameless  liberties 
which  subsequent  ages  have  taken  with  his  writings,  is  utterly 
worthless.  The  glaring  discrepancies  between  the  longer  and 
shorter  Greek  texts  and  the  recent Iv  discovered  Syrian  version 
of  the  epistles,  to  which  the  name  of  the  good  old  martyr  has 
been  appended,  are  distinctly  pointed  out;  and  the  quotations 
from  competent  critics,  with  whicli  our  author  has  strongly  for¬ 
tified  himself,  are  such  as  to  render  his  position  impregnable. 

In  the  next  age,  we  see  the  effects  of  a  gradual  but  decisive 
and  fatal  innovation.  The  idea  of  a  visible  catholic  churcb, 
unknown  to  former  ages,  now  begins  to  prevail.  A  presiding 
bishop  learns  to  style  himself,  not  a  bishop,  but  the  bishop 
of  the  church,  and  at  length  w  holly  engrosses  the  episcopal  name, 
in  distinction  from  his  fellow  bishops  or  presbyters,  whom  he 
regarded,  till  now,  as  his  equals.  Greece,  in  imitation  of  her 
political  confederacies,  introduces  the  practice  of  convoking 
synods  or  councils,  as  they  were  subsequently  styled  by  the 
Latins;  which,  though  at  first  nothing  more  than  friendly 
associ.ations,  gradually  acquire  authority,  and  sap  the  indepen¬ 
dency  of  the  churches.  Now"  it  was  that  Lcvitical  analogies 
were  most  effectually  employed  to  corrupt  the  simplicit}"  of  the 
Christian  ministry,  and  advance  the  growth  of  hierarchical  pre¬ 
tension.  Distinctions  between  the  clergy  and  laity,  town  and 
country,  metropolitan  and  other  bishops,  now  begin  to  prevail ; 
Antioch,  Alexandria,  Ephesus,  Corinth,  &c.,  as  important  cities 
and  scenes  of  apostolic  labour,  demand  from  other  cities  the 
acknowledgment  of  their  metropolitan  superiority ;  and  Home 
begins  to  w  liisper  that  she  is  the  mistress  of  them  all.  As  a 
natural  consequence  the  word  of  God  loses  its  authority, 
and  the  doctrines  and  ordinances  of  religion  are  gradually  per¬ 
verted  and  changed.  Baptism  is  confounded  with  regeneration  ; 
episcopal  confirmation  is  added  to  baptism;  the  eucharist,  no 
longer  a  feast  of  commemorative  love,  is  converted  into  a 
sacrifice;  and  no  one  must  partake  of  the  bread  and  wine,  until 
they  are  offered  upon  the  altar  by  a  human  mediator  or 
priest.  As  a  matter  of  course  a  gorgeous  hierarchy  must  have 
a  gorgeous  worship;  and  the  ministers  of  religion,  though  still 
nominally  chosen  by  the  people,  begin  to  reign  like  kings  or 
despots  over  the  professed  followers  of  the  Lord.  l:i  Mr. 
Fletcher's  observations,  on  what  he  styles  the  second  post- 
apostolic  age,  or  the  age  of  innovation,  all  these  points  arc 
handled  with  much  force  and  precision ;  and  w  e  cannot  but 
regard  this  chapter  as  by  far  the  ablest  in  the  volume. 

The  period  from  Coustautiue  to  Charlemagne,  and  onwards 
to  the  separation  of  the  east  and  western  churches,  our  author 
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ilenoniinatcs  the  third  post-apostolic  a"c,  or  the  age  of  subver¬ 
sion;  and  shews  in  what  way,  through  the  union  of  the  church 
and  state,  the  last  traces  of  religious  freedom  were  obliterated. 
Tiie  next  age,  from  a.d.  1073,  to  1517,  he  shews  to  liavc  been 
of  the  purest  despotism,  in  which  the  ‘^lan  of  Sin,’  was  sullered 
to  reign  in  all  his  glory.  A  valuable  ap[)endixon  ‘  the  assembly 
at  Jerusalem,’  ‘the  Epistles  of  Ignatius,’  and  ‘the  Forgery  of 
the  Clementines,’  follows  and  completes  the  present  volume, 
the  only  one,  we  believe,  as  yet  published ;  thougli  we  hope  it 
wdll  not  be  long  before  the  otliers  make  their  appearance. 

Had  our  space  allowed,  it  would  have  atforded  us  great 
pleasure  to  enter  much  more  fully  into  the  merits  of  this  judi¬ 
cious  and  well-timed  production,  and  to  have  gratified  onr 
readers  by  copious  citations.  Eut  with  one  or  two  remarks, 
on  the  literary  qualities  of  the  work,  we  arc  compelled  to  bring 
our  observations  to  a  close.  From  what  we  have  already  ad¬ 
vanced  it  will  be  seen,  that,  in  our  judgment,  the  manner,  in 
which  our  author  has  hitherto  executed  Ins  diflicult  undertak¬ 
ing,  is  on  the  whole  highly  satisfactory.  Remarkably  free  from 
the  slightest  taint  of  sectarianism,  he  writes,  throughout,  with 
the  spirit  of  one  who  is  anxious  only  for  the  truth,  but  is 
at  the  same  time  justly  confident  of  tlic  validity  and  worth  of 
the  principles  which  he  maintains.  His  reasoning,  on  every 
point,  is  sound,  massive,  and  clear;  and  his  style  firm,  simple, 
and  perspicuous ;  and,  therefore,  admirably  adapted  to  the 
nature  of  his  work.  Occasionally,  however,  he  has  sutrered 
liimself,  apparently  with  a  view  to  effect,  to  be  drawn  aw  ay  from 
his  own  manly  simplicity  of  thought  and  expression  into  a  de¬ 
clamatory  diffuseness,  which,  in  historical,  not  to  say  philosophi¬ 
cal  writing,  cannot  be  reconciled  with  good  taste.  In  tlicsc 
passages,  without  considering  sufliciently  Iiow'  widely  the  liis- 
torical  style  should  differ  from  the  oratorical,  and  how’ essentially 
from  the  peculiar  character  of  his  mind,  the  style  of  one  writer 
ought  to  differ  from  that  of  another,  Mr.  Fletcher  ap|)ears,  evi¬ 
dently,  to  have  taken  for  his  model,  the  late  excellent  Dr. 
M‘A11.  Hence,  his  eloquence,  like  the  gait  of  a  person  attempt¬ 
ing  to  keep  step  w  ith  another  of  very  unequal  stride,  is  in  the 
cases  alluded  to,  over-strained  and  artificial :  full  of  the  laboured 
inversions,  measured  pauses,  and  wearisome  antitheses  of  the 
original,  w  ithout  the  polished  gracefulness,  the  lofty  conceptions 
and  dazzling  fancies  which  gave  them  attractiveness  and  power. 

In  discharging  the  duties  of  a  friendly  critic,  we  say,  let  all 
ambition  of  ornate  or  impassioned  eloquence,  especially  in  the 
prosecution  of  such  a  w'ork  as  the  present,  be  laid  aside  : 
assured,  from  the  more  masculine  qualities  of  our  author’s 
mind,  that  a  higher  fame  is  within  his  reach.  With  a  retentive 
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memory,  a  solid  judgment,  a  clear,  philosophical,  perception, 
and  a  strong  and  comprehensive  gr«asp  of  thought,  together 
with  a  large  amount  of  that  kind  of  imagination,  winch  the 
calm  dignity  of  philosophical  history  requires,  Mr.  Fletcher’s 
own  genius,  if  he  gives  it  fair  l)lay,  cannot  fail  of  insuring  his 
success.  We  venture,  therefore,  to  say,  let  all  oratorical  models 
be  laid  aside,  let  semi-poetical  phrases,  (and  therefore  in  prese. 
scini-barharous)  such  as  ‘  ehronielcd,’  ‘syllable  forth,’  ‘pale  his 
light,’  together  with  such  expressions,  as  ‘Shade  of  Clement,’ 
&c.,  be  for  ever  avoided — let  him  use  his  own  words,  trust  his 
own  powers,  and  he  cannot  but  prosper.  In  jiistice,  however,  to 
our  author,  we  are  bound  to  say,  that  these  blemishes,  arc  very 
few  and  of  comparatively  trifling  importance,  and  that  a  belter 
work  on  the  subject  of  Independency  we  Inive  never  seen. 


Art,  VIII. — Political  Economy,  and  the  Philosophy’ of  Government;  a 
series  of  Essays  selected  from  the  works  of  M.  de  Sismondi,  with  an 
Historical  Notice  of  his  Life  and  Writings.  Translated  from  the 
French,  and  illustrated  by  Extracts  from  an  unpublished  Memoir, 
and  from  M.  de  Sismondi’s  private  Journals  and  Letters;  with  a 
Preliminarv  Essav,  by  the  translator.  London ;  John  Chapman. 
1847. 

The  first  essay  in  the  present  work,  extracted  from  the  Revue 
Encyclopcdique  for  September  182G,  is  entitled  ‘  Preface  to  new 
Principles  of  Political  Economy,  and  the  light  which  they  may 
cast  on  the  crisis  w  hich  England  is  at  this  time  experiencing.’ 
In  that  essay  it  is  said,  describing  the  condition  of  our  country 
in  1826;— 

*  Universal  competition,  or  the  effort  alw'ays  to  produce  and  always 
cheaper  ....  has  caused  production  by  manufactures  to  advance 
with  gigantic  steps;  but  it  has,  from  lime  to  time,  precipitated  the 

manufacturers  into  frightful  distress . Ciises  utterly  unexpected 

have  succeeded  one  another  in  the  commercial  world ;  the  progress 
of  industry  and  opulence  has  not  saved  the  operatives  who  created 

this  opulence  from  unheard  of  sufferings . In  this  astonishing 

country,  which  seems  to  be  submitted  to  a  great  experiment  for  the 
instruction  of  the  lest  of  the  world,  I  have  seen  production  increasing 

while  enjoyments  were  diminishing . I  see  the  enterprizes  of 

commerce  embrace  the  whole  world;  its  agents  brave  the  ices  of  the 
Pole,  and  the  heats  of  the  equator,  whilst  every  one  of  its  leading 
men  meeting  at  the  Exchange  can  dispose  of  thousands.  At  the 
same  lime,  in  the  streets  of  London,  and  in  those  of  the  other  great 
towns  of  England,  the  shops  display  goods  sufficient  for  the  con- 
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sumption  of  the  world.  But  have  riches  secured  to  the  English 
merchant  the  kind  of  liappiness  whicli  tliey  ought  to  cnsuie  him  ? 
No.  Ill  no  country  are  failures  so  frequent — no  where  are  those 
colossal  fortunes,  suflicieat  in  themselves  to  supply  a  public  loan  to 
uphold  an  emperor  or  a  republic,  overthrown  with  so  much  rapidity. 
4  wice  within  an  interval  of  a  few  years,  a  terrible  crisis  has  ruined 
part  of  the  bankers,  and  spread  desolation  among  all  the  English 
manufacturers.  Another  crisis  has  ruined  the  farmers,  and  been  felt 
in  its  rebound  by  retail  dealers . lias  not  England,  by  forget¬ 

ting  men  for  things,  sacrificed  the  end  to  the  means  ?  Her  exampio 
is  so  mucli  the  more  striking,  because  she  is  a  free,  eidightencd,  well- 
governed  nation !  * 

So  far  wc  use  M.  dc  Sismondi,  and  at  once  wc  part  from  him, 
meaning,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  take  no  further  notice  of 
his  work,  bearing  him  much  respect  as  au  earnest,  but  not  deep 
inquirer  after  truth,  and  praising  his  writings  as  always  affording 
us  instruction.  Wc  have  quoted  tlic  passage  as  an  introduction 
to  our  remark,  that  England  is  again  involved  in  another  crisis, 
such  as  M.  dc  Sismondi  deplored  in  1820,  and  is  again  sub¬ 
mitted  to  ^  a  terrible  experiment '  for  her  own  instruction,  and 
the  instruction  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  M.  de  Sismondi  and 
his  translator  must  excuse  us,  hut  wc  have  no  time  for  mere 
criticism;  tlie  recurring  and  now’ /myiie;///// heard-of  sii fieri ngs 
of  the  operatives,  w  ho  have  created  ‘  the  wealth  that  fills  our 
shops,^  suflicing  for  tlic  consumption  of  the  world,  engages  all 
our  affections,  and  interests  all  our  sympathies.  They  compel  ns 
to  leave  all  meaner  things,  and  devote  our  whole  mind  to  the 
elucidation,  if  wc  can,  of  tlic  causes  of  the  terrible  crises  to 
which  England,  apparently  more  than  any  other  country,  is 
exposed. 

We  must  say  at  the  outset  that  wc  have  no  intention  to  treat 
tliis  matter  as  merchants  or  bankers,  as  capitalists  or  labourers, 
or  to  treat  it  as  exclusively  affecting  the  interests  of  any  one 
class.  How  ever  admirably  each  class  may  do  its  duty  in  its  own 
sphere,  it  is  not  on  that  account  peculiarly  qualified  to  discuss 
questions  affecting  the  whole  community,  or  to  make  laws  which 
under  some  limited  or  local  title,  like  the  law  for  regulating  the 
Bank  of  England,  have  a  powerful  and  continued  influence  on 
the  general  welfare.  As  long  as  the  landlords  and  tenants  only, 
constituting  the  agricultural  interest,  were  consulted,  the  corn, 
laws  w'crc  highly  approved  of  by  the  legislature.^  That  they  were 
detrimental  even  to  agriculture,  is  now  ascertained  by  the  exer¬ 
tions  tliat  have  been  made  to  improve  it,  since  they  were  sc* 
riouslv  threatened.  Wc  tlicrcforc  should  no  more  think  of  con¬ 
sulting  merchants,  bankers,  and  capitalists,  exclusively,  to 
explain  the  present  crisis,  however  much  it  may  affect  them, 
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than  of  consulting  exclusively  the  agi’icultural  interest  on  the 
subject  of  corn  laws.  Men  strongly  biased  by  their  own  inte¬ 
rest,  having  their  views  necessarily  contracted  by  intense  and 
continued  application  to  one  subject — not  that  of  the  general 
welfare,  are  at  all  times  bad  councillors  for  the  legislator,  and 
if  exclusively  attended  to,  they  are  equally  sure  to  warp  the 
views  of  the  public  writer.  We  profess,  then,  a  further  aim,  to 
be  reached  by  a  wider  induction,  than  is  to  be  found  recorded  in 
pass-books  and  ledgers. 

Before  going  further,  we  must  try  to  remove  an  error,  which 
meets  us  at  the  threshold,  and  forbids  all  inquiry,  by  asserting 
that  crises  like  these  are  natural  to  commerce  ;  and  the  tinancicr 
who  contributes  to  bring  them  on,  soothes  his  conscience  and 
takes  refuge  from  responsibility  in  the  vulgar  and  unfounded 
assertion.  If  the  main  causes  of  fluctuations  in  the  conditions  of 
society,  be  the  variations  of  the  seasons  as  to  productiveness, 
then,  as  the  very  business  of  commerce  is  to  equalize,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  effects  of  these  variations,  to  buy  food  at  the 
place  where  it  is  plentiful,  and  bring  it  for  sale  w  here  it  is  scarce  ; 
to  store  it  up  when  cheap,  and  sell  it  wheu  dear ; — the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  commerce  is  to  prevent  such  crises,  not  to  bring  them 
on.  It  would,  consequently,  be  more  correct  to  say  that  they 
are  natural  in  the  uncivilized  state  of  mankind,  before  commerce 
becomes  extensive,  but  that  commerce,  equalising  the  effects  of 
the  sejisons,  tends  to  guard  mankind  from  them.  The  more 
extensive  commerce  becomes,  the  less  frequently  they  should 
return ;  and  when  they  frequently  recur  with  extensive  com¬ 
merce,  the  more  needful  it  is  for  the  lawmaker,  instead  of 
shielding  his  idleness  and  his  ignorance  behind  the  first  error 
that  easy  credulity  offers  to  his  hand,  to  inquire  into  their 
causes. 

Our  readers,  wc  take  it  for  granted,  cannot  be  ignorant  of 
the  fact  that  since  1793  at  least,  and  in  fact  before  that  period, 
there  has  been,  at  intervals,  varying  from  seven  to  ten  years,  a 
succession  of  crises  such  as  arc  mentioned  by  Sismondi.  They 
have  now  taken  place  under  almost  all  conceivable  circum¬ 
stances,  at  the  commencement  of  war  and  of  peace,  and  in  the 
midst  of  both  ; — before  small  notes  were  generally  issued,  and 
after  they  were  suppressed ;  before  the  restriction  on  cash  pay¬ 
ments,  during  its  existence,  and  after  it  was  put  an  end  to  ;  with 
currencies  wholly  metallic,  wholly  of  paper,  and  mixed  of  both ; 
when  country  bankers  grew  rapidly  into  existence,  and  were 
flushed  with  success,  and  when  they  had  almost  ceased  to  exist 
from  bankruptcy,  or  lu\d  been  superseded  by  the  more  stable 
joint-stock  associations ;  wdien  paper  money  had  no  legal  validity, 
and  when  it  was  everywhere,  except  at  the  bank  counter,  a 
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legal  payment  equal  to  gold.  AVheu  the  harvests  have  been 
abundant,  tlie  agriculturalists  have  been  bankrupts,  and  when 
they  have  been  scanty,  the  mauutacturers  and  merchants  have 
been  unable  to  meet  their  engagements.  As  these  crises  have 
taken  place  under  such  varying  circumstances,  the  successive 
causes  assigned  for  them  have  been  removed,  or  have  disap¬ 
peared,  one  after  another ;  but  still  they  return,  and  overwhelm 
us,  and  carry  dismay  to  the  stoucest  hearts. 

The  present  crisis  seems  peculiarly  instructive,  because  it 
occurs  under  a  system  of  banking,  and  under  an  arrangement 
of  the  currency  which  arc  supposed  to  have  removed,  by  giving 
great  stability  to  the  former,  and  assuring  the  limitation  of  the 
latter — most  of  the  causes  assigned  for  previous  similar  crises. 
Hanking  has  been,  according  to  the  wish  of  some  economists, 
placed  under  the  control  of  legislation,  and  no  paper  money 
is  now  issued  without  an  adequate  security,  while  its  (quantity 
is  regulated  by  the  state.  Our  currency  is  sound  and  con¬ 
vertible.  Speculation  is  nowhere  excessive ;  and  vast  export¬ 
ations  have  not  been  forced,  as  in  former  periods.  Our  trade,  it 
is  universally  said,  is  conducted  on  a  sound  basis.  Nevertheless, 
the  coniniunity  is  tilled  with  alarm.  Paper,  that  in  ordinary 
times  the  discounters  are  glad  to  get,  cannot  be  discounted, 
except  at  a  high  rate.  We  are  assured  by  Lord  Ashburton,  and 
other  authorities,  that  thirteen  per  cent,  has  been  given  on  the 
best  bills,  and  bills  that  in  ordinary  times  would  be  considered 
unexceptionable,  cannot  be  discounted  at  all.  In  consequence, 
much  trade  is  paralysed.  Around,  and  in  Manchester,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  month,  of  eight  hundred  and  hfty-two 
cotton  mills,  four  hundred  and  live  were  working  short  time, 
and  a  hundred  and  twenty  were  closed.  Of  18(),38G  hands, 
about  77,000  were  fully  employed,  83,850  were  partially  em¬ 
ployed,  and  ii4,000  were  unemployed.  Numerous  bankruptcies, 
such  as  took  place  on  former  occasions,  have  not  yet  hap¬ 
pened,  but  it  is  feared  they  will  happen ;  and  the  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  them  gives  rise  to  many  of  our  present  inconveniences. 
There  have  already  been  at  Nottingham  and  Manchester  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  workmen,  and  more  such  meetings  arc  anticipated. 
Bread  riots  have  occurred  at  various  places.  There  is  scarcity, 
and  suspension  of  employment,  and  w'orse  is  dreaded.  far 
as  these  are  not  the  palpable  and  immediate  consequences  of  the 
failure  of  the  last  harvest,  it  is  recpiired  of  the  intellect  of  the 
community  to  lay  bare  their  causes,  that  it  may  be  known 
w’hethcr  thev'  can  be  avoided  or  remedied,  or  wdicthcr  they  be 

incurable  diseases  of  our  civilisation. 

At  present  the  extension  ot  railways  is  the  belt  noire  of  oui 
greatest  orators  and  most  popular  periodical  writers.  On 
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former  occasions,  small  notes,  country  bankers,  or  unprincipled 
speculator^)  were  denounced,  at  once  exonerating  the  legis¬ 
lature  from  all  blame.  But  there  were  no  railroads  at  any 
former  crisis  except  that  of  1830-37.  As  they  could  have  no 
influence  in  1793  and  1820,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  they 
haye  any  now,  or  whether  they  be  more  than  symptoms,  which 
vary  according  to  circumstances.  Unquestionably  the  formation 
of  railways  is  one  of  the  distinguishing  circumstances  of  the 
period,  and  such  a  novel  and  vast  enterprize  must  have  a  com¬ 
manding  influence  on  society.  ^Vc,  however,  are  only  called  on 
to  consider  its  effects  in  abstracting  floating  capital  from  other 
occupations,  and  thereby  causing  the  present  monetary  crisis. 

To  say  that  parliament  has  authorized  within  the  last  two 
years  the  application  of  124, 580, 000,  to  make  railways,  and 
of  this  sum  that  j£28,000,OUO  has  been  paid  un,  in  addition  to 
large  sums  previously  appropriated  to  the  same  new  enterprize, 
and  that  this  vast  amount  is  to  be  taken  from  the  floating 
capital  of  the  country,  accounts  at  once,  in  the  cstiir.ation  of 
those  who  want  capital,  for  the  difflculty  of  procuring  it.  But 
of  the  sum  subscribed  and  appropriated  for  railways,  one  portion 
pays  for  the  land,  and  in  the  generality  of  eases  is  immedi¬ 
ately  invested  in  some  other  securities,  or  employed  in  im¬ 
proving  the  remainder  of  the  landowner’s  estate,  or  it  is  laid 
out  in  consumption,  and  immediately  increases  other  employ¬ 
ments,  extends  wages  and  profits,  and  replaces  the  capital  em- 
])loyed  in  bringing  to  market  what  the  landowner  consumes. 
Another  large  portion  goes  to  buy  the  wood,  the  iron,  and  the 
bricks,  with  all  the  other  materials  of  which  the  railway  is  made; 
and  not  only  immediately  pays  the  wages  of  all  the  workmen 
engaged  in  procuring  or  making  these  materials,  but  it  replaces, 
with  a  profit,  all  the  capital  of  the  several  merchants  and  manu¬ 
facturers  who  employ  men.  A  still  larger  portion,  jierhaps,  is 
directed  to  pay  the  wages  of  all  the  men  who  are  actually  em¬ 
ployed  in  making  the  railroad,  including  overseers,  clerks,  secre¬ 
taries,  directors,  &c.,  but  the  bulk  of  that  portion  is  immediately 
spent  in  consumption,  and  pays  the  wages  and  the  profits,  and 
replaces  the  capital  of  all  the  persons  (farmers,  millers,  bakers, 
butchers,  grocers,  &c.,)  who  contribute  to  supply  the  wants  of 
the  railway  labourers.  The  floating  capital  of  all  these  trades¬ 
men  is  replaced,  with  a  profit,  every  day,  anil  the  capital, 
nominally  applied  to  railways,  is  really  transferred  to  them. 
Another  portion,  and  a  very  large  one,  consumed  in  law’  ex¬ 
penses,  fees  to  parliament  clerks,  &:c.,  is  partly  expendeil  on 
the  consumption,  and  pjirtly  turned  into  capital.  Of  the  whole 
turn  subscribed  and  expended,  all  that  portion  which  goes  to 
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pfiy  wn"es  or  salaries,  and  which  is  expended  on  immediate  con¬ 
sumption  thronj^Ii  all  the  persons  connected  with  railways,  from 
the  projector,  who  first  issues  a  prospectus,  and  employs  a 
printer,  till  the  completed  rail  is  swept  clear  of  all  impediments, 
and  the  first  carriage  bej;ins  to  run,  yieldin*'  an  income  to  the 
proprietors,  a  very  lar^e  ])roptn*ti()n,  far  from  being  wholly  ab¬ 
stracted  from  the  general  floating  capital  of  the  country,  is 
actually  devoted  to  replacing^  with  a  profit,  all  the  capital*  im¬ 
mediately  employed  in  j)i’ovi(ling  the  articles  consumed. 

The  mistake  of  those  who  are  struck  with  the  magnitude  of 
the  sum  applied  to  railways,  and  assert  that  it  is  all  abstracted 
from  other  occupations,  arises  from  their  overlooking  this  fact. 
Enormous  as  the  amount  appears,  it  is  a  trifle  compared  to  the 
w  hole  amount  ot  ca})ital  in  tlie  country,  as  measured  by  the  suc¬ 
cessive  transfers  and  replacements  of  capital  which  take  place 
day  by  day.  llesides  the  land,  there  is  nothing  w  hatever  diverted 
by  railways  from  other  occupations,  but  the  labour  employed 
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But  of  labour,  there  is  a  surplus  in  the  country;  and  though 
the  great  extension  of  railways  has,  in  some  cases,  beneficially 
raised  the  rate  of  wages,  yet  tiny  arc  not  exorbitant,  and  no 
great  and  necessary  work  has  been  given  up  or  left  incomplete, 
for  want  of  labour.  On  the  contrary,  cidtivation  generally,  and 
drainage  in  particular,  has  extended  with  railways.  Around  the 
metropolis,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  new  and  splendid 
tow  ns  have  been  run  up.  Thi\)Ughout  the  manufacturing  dis¬ 
tricts,  w’c  hear  of  new  furnaces  and  new  factories;  many  ships 
too,  have  been  built ;  until  the  check  in  the  present  spring, 
every  branch  of  business  was  flourishing,  and  certainly  no  one 
has  been  delaved  bv  a  want  of  Iiands.  Jtaihvavs  have  created  a 
vast  (juantity  of  employment,  and  have  roused  into  activity  much 
labour  that  would  otherwise  never  have  existed.  But  labour 
is  the  parent  of  capital.  The  labour  on  railways  has  stimu¬ 
lated  other  labour,  and  in  cverv  dcjiart incut  of  industry  has 
increased  production.  One  species  of  industry  begets  another, 
and  cverv  species  gives  profit  to  the  capitalist — lor  that  is  at  pre¬ 
sent  the  condition  which  it  is  expected  to  fulfil  when  exercised  — 
and  promotes  accumulation.  Tlie  more  there  is  of  labour,  tho 
faster  may  capital  increase.  Since  they  were  first  begun,  railways 
have  continually  called  into  life  new  labour,  and  have  created 
probably  as  much,  or  more  capital  than  is  required  to  carry  them 
on.  ‘Tlie  last  two  years, ^  said  Mr.  Morri>on,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  May  1  Itli,  and  his  testimony,  as  an  opponent 
of  I  ailway  enterprizc  is  valuable,  ‘  have  been  years  of  business 
and  oi  saviuif*  Tiic  assertion,  then,  that  railways  abstract  vast 
sums  from  the  floating  capital  of  the  country,  docs  not  suffice 
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to  explain  the  present  pressure.  Those  who  make  it  think  only 
of  the  nominal  capital,  which  they  compare  with  the  amount  of 
currency,  while  the  only  thing  really  abstracted  from  other  em¬ 
ployments,  is  the  labour  applied  to  railways.  On  the  Avhole,  the 
construction  of  them  has  rather  added  to  than  substracted  from 
the  floating  capital  of  the  country.  IIow  they  have  influenced 
the  present  crisis,  we  shall  hereafter  consider. 

The  principal  fact  w  hich  ushered  that  in  was  the  failure  of  the 
potatoc  crop.  Tliroughout  Ireland  and  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  England,  that  was  lost.  The  cro[)s,  too,  of  spring  corn  last 
year,  were  generally  deficient.  Some  part  of  the  censure  throw  n 
on  railways  is,  that  under  these  circumstances  they  have  given  a 
great  stimulus  to  consumption.  But  railway  projectors  are  no 
more  to  blame  than  otlier  men  for  not  having  foreseen  the 
potatoe  rot.  Those  who  make  the  accusation  imply  that  if  the 
harvest  had  been  verv  .abundant,  railways  would  have  been  de- 
serving  of  support ;  and  that  not  railways,  but  the  seasons  are 
in  fault.  So  far  as  such  a  general  calamity  should  delay  the 
progress  of  railw.ays,  that  must  be  determined  by  the  price  of 
provisions  and  the  rate  of  discount.  ^lembers  of  parliament 
who  wish  to  check  that  progress,  will  find  we  are  afraid  soon 
enough  that  it  is  sufficiently  delayed,  w  hen  the  workmen  are 
discharged,  and  contribute  to  swell  the  mass  of  tlie  unemployed, 
in  the  manufacturing  and  agricultural  districts. 

The  value  of  the  lost  potatoe  crop  in  Ireland  alone  has  been 
currently  estimated  at  1  (i, 000,000,  and  we  shall  put  down 
j£10,000,000  for  the  loss  of  the  crops  last  year  in  Great  Britain, 
making  a  total  of  ^026,000,000.  !Mr.  McCulloch  estimated  the 
income  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain  alone  at  ijd  10,000,000  in 
1839.  Since  that  period,  it  has  probabh"  increased  more  than 
one-tenth;  but  .assuming  the  increase  to  be  no  more,  that  will 
give  i:i34 1,000 ,000  as  the  income  of  1816.  Adding,  according 
to  Mr.  McCulloch^s  estimate,  about  J060, 000,000  for  all  Ireland, 
we  shall  have  .€400,000,000,  speaking  in  round  numbers,  as  the 
income  of  the  united  empire.  The  most  valuable  of  our  cereal 
crops  were  last  year  abundant,  and  consequently  the  loss  of 
£26,000,000,  or  less  than  one-thirteenth  of  the  w  hole  income  of 
the  people ;  while  to  lose  a  third  of  the  more  valuable  cereals,  is 
no  extraordinary  occurrence — is  not  sufficient,  of  itself,  to  account 
for  the  derangement  of  the  whole  social  economy  of  the 
empire. 

The  loss  was,  in  one  respect,  very  unusual.  It  fell  almost 
exclusively  on  the  lower,  and  nearly  destitute  classes,  who  had 
nothing  they  could  give  up,  and  continue  to  live.  In  general, 
the  failure  of  the  crops  is  shared,  in  the  first  instance,  by  a 
great  number  of  capitalists,  and  ultimately  it  is  distributed  over 
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a  vast  body  of  opulent  consumers.  A  loss,  twice  as  great  in 
amount  as  that  of  last  year,  spread  over  the  whole  empire,  would 
only  have  enforced  more  care  and  prudence  than  usual,  and 
spurred  on  exertions  to  procure  a  sullicieut  supply.  Ihit  falling 
on  the  destitute  Irish,  and  exposing  many  of  them,  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  poor  law,  and  with  a  landed  proprietary,  in  general, 
regardless  of  their  wants,  to  death  from  starvation,  the  govern¬ 
ment  thought  it  necessary  to  interfere.  Into  tliat  questionable 
policy,  that  wide  departure  from  all  general  principles,  we  shall 
no  further  enter  than  to  say,  that  a  delusive  reliance  on  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  government,  imagined  to  be  almost  infinite,  im¬ 
mediately  superseded  care  and  frugality,  where  these  virtues  were 
most  needed,  promoted  a  great  increase  of  consumption,  pre¬ 
vented  a  sense  of  scarcity  from  reaching  all  classes  in  due  season, 
pressed  upon  the  money  market,  already  weighed  down  with  the 
claims  of  commerce,  and  produced  a  host  of  evils  which  the 
failure  of  the  potatoe  crop  itself  would  never  have  engendered. 
We  refer  to  the  matter,  to  draw  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  the  effect  of  the  government,  at  such  a  time,  going  into  the 
market  for  a  loan.  It  borrowed  .€8,000, ()()()  to  relieve  the  Irish; 
it  borrowed,  also,  in  the  course  of  last  year — and  this,  besides 
the  tenjj)orary  relief  it  gave  last  year — €2,000,000,  to  advance 
to  the  Irish  landlords,  and  for  reclaiming  waste  lands  in  Ire¬ 
land,  a  part  of  the  loan  having  since  been  transferred  to  rail¬ 
roads;  and  €2,000,000  to  advance  to  the  landlords  of  Great 
Britain  to  improve  their  estates,  making  a  loan,  when  there  was 
a  great  pressure  in  the  money  market  to  carry  on  the  usual 
amount  of  commerce,  of  €12,0()0,00().  In  1 71)3,  Mr.  Pittas  loan  of 
only  €4,500,000,  in  conjunction  with  the  Fiench  war,  which 
was  not  quite  so  disastrous  to  trade,  as  the  loss  of  the  potato  crop, 
preceded,  if  it  did  not  suflice  to  cause,  the  great  money  convulsion 
of  that  year.  Wc  must  assert,  therefore,  that  the  ministerial 
loans,  amounting  to  €12,0(K),000,  in  1816  and  1817,  had  no 
inconsiderable  effect  in  bringing  about  the  tightness  of  money, 
which  has  lately  been  experienced  in  every  branch  of  trade. 

But  the  chief  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  crops  was  the 
necessity  to  import  great  quantities  of  food.  A  large  increase 
in  our  exports  preceded  the  crisis  of  1809,  1811,  and  182o-6. 
Foreign  loans  were  contracted  for  in  Fugland,  at  the  latter 
period,  to  the  amount  of  €55,(K)0,()(K),  which  were  mostly  re¬ 
mitted  in  commodities.  In  1835—6,  too,  there  were  prodigious 
exports,  amounting  in  the  two  years  to  €  16.1,606,. official 
value,  as  compared  to  €1.35,020,889  exports  in  18.33-1.  ()u 

the  present  occasion,  the  exports  fell  ofl  from  €.o.l,298,()2f>  de¬ 
clared  value  in  the  year  ending  January  5,  1816,  to  €5 1, 279,/ 35 
in  the  year  ending  January  5,  1817.  In  1836-7,  wc  could 
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throw  some  blame  on  the  Uuiteil  States;  now  we  can  scarcely 
pive  them  sufTicient  praise  for  their  assistance.  Tlicre  is  now  no 
repmliation  to  censure.  The  preat  excess  in  onr  one-sided 
traffic  is  all  of  imports.  In  several  articles  there  has  been  an 
increase;  but  in  bread  stnlfs  the  increase  has  been  astonishing. 
In  1840,  the  furcipn  prain  entered  for  home  consumption 
amounted  to  four  million,  three  hundred  and  five  tlionsand,  one 
hnmlrcd  and  eiphty-live  (jnarters,  and  three  million,  fivchundred- 
nnd  thirtv-six  thousand,  nine  hundred  and  seventv-one  hundred 
weipht  of  flour  and  meal;  while,  in  the  precedinp  year,  the 
grain  entered  for  home  consumption  amounted  to  one  million, 
three  hundred  and  fortv-fonr  thousand,  six  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  quarters,  and  the  flour  and  meal  to  six  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  thousand,  four  hundred  and  seventy-nine  hundred  weipht, 
the  increase  in  1810  beinp  more  than  treble  the  quantity  of 
prain,  and  more  than  quintuple  the  quantity  of  flour  in  1845. 
This  excess  of  imports  continues  in  the  present  year,,  and 
amounted  in  the  first  three  months  to  three  million,  one  hundred 
and  ninety  thousand  quarters.  All  this  is  true  wealth,  and 
thonph  it  has  to  be,  or  is  paid  for,  it  is  such  an  addition  to  our 
means  of  subsistence  as  is  calculated  to  fill  our  hearts  with  rc- 
joicinp.  Such  a  vast  supply  commanded  by  onr  commerce  is 
really  a  happy  aupury  for  the  ditticult  times  that  yet  stand 
before  ns.  The  destitute  Irish,  indeed,  have  nothinp  wherewith 
to  buy  the  produce  of  forcipn  lands  ;  from  the  practice  of  the 
only  industry  they  are  aetpiainted  with,  that  of  tillinp  the  soil, 
they  have  been  tempted  or  debarred;  and  havinp  nothinn, 
shouhl  their  crops  again  be,  as  apparently  they  will  be,  insufli- 
cient,  they  must,  of  necessity,  be  fed  by  the  labour  of  England. 
Our  gigantic  power  will  be,  we  hope,  if  left  unfettered,  com¬ 
mensurate  to  the  great  task;  but  should  another  failure  of  our 
harvest  occur,  it  mav  be  doubtful  if  the  whole  world  uill  then 
be  able  to  supply  onr  wants.  Of  that  dread  future  wc  do  not 
seek  to  lift  the  veil ;  wc  see,  on  the  one  hand,  in  the  skilful 
industry  of  our  people,  a  wonderful  power  of  purchasing;  but 
wc  see,  on  the  other,  a  possibility  of  another  scarcity  occurring 
over  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  we  can  only  trust,  without  ex¬ 
actly  seeing  the  way,  that  the  closely  compacted  millions  in 
these  islands  will  even  then  procure  a  suflieiency  of  food. 

Our  special  business,  houever,  is  not  with  the  future  supply, 
which  well  deserves  the  eonsiileration  of  statesmen,  w  ho  should 
remove  every  obstacle  out  of  its  wav,  but  with  the  clfect  which 
the  great  importations  of  food  have  had  on  the  money  market, 
^lerchanta  and  manufacturers  willingly  refer  their  embarras- 
incuts  to  this  cause;  but  it  is  rather  singular  that  the  ditliculty 
of  raising  money  is  not  felt  by  those  who  import  and  deal  iu 
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broad  stnflTs.  Every  enr^o  they  have  imported  has  conic  to  a 
rising  market,  and  mijrht  ho  nistantly  turned  into  money  with 
a  |)n)tit.  For  it  tliero  have  been  many  bidders,  and  no  want  of 
ircans  to  make  the  pnrehase.  To  eommeree,  vihieli  at  this 
season  ot  dearth  supplies  onr  wants,  we  are  dei'ply  indehteil,  and 
it  sinaeks  ot  injrratilnde  to  aseril)e  to  its  henetieial  ('xeitions  the 
derangement  ot’tlie  money  market,  jdaeing  on  its  sluiuldera  tlie 
conseipienees  of  the  improviilent  poiiry  of  the  government,  and 
ot  the  nuthritiy  enterprizes  and  danntgi'd  creilit  of  ovtTV  sutlering 
manutactnrer  and  trader  in  the  lanpire.  The  importtitions  of 
food,  whieli  arc  so  henetieial,  seem  to  us  no  more  calculated 
than  the  loss  ot  .€l20,0()(),()()0  by  the  failure  of  the  harvest,  or 
tliau  the  supposed  employment  of  forty  millions  of  capital  in 
railways  to  e\[)lain  the  general  derangement  of  trailenoiv  com¬ 
plained  of. 

All  these  eirenmstanccs  have  been  intlnential  ;  but  the  mode 
in  which  they  have  operated  seems  to  re()uire  explanation. 
Formerly,  individuals  grew  corn  or  wove  cloth  ehietly  to  supply 
their  own  wants,  and  only  disposed  of  the  surplus.  Now,  corn 
is  grown  and  cloth  woven  almost  exelnsively  to  sell,  a  happy 
change,  whieh  makes  the  pi\)s[)erity  of  all  the  industrious 
classes, — the  great  muliitude  of  mankind;  for,  however  much 
skill  and  knowledge  may  lighten  his  task,  man  must  still  live  by 
labour, — dependent  on  the  prosperity  of  those  he  works  for,  in 

whatever  country  he  mav  live.  There  is  no  other  means  of 

•  • 

paying  for  cloth  but  by  corn,  or  some  other  product  of  labour, 
and  thus  the  real  payment  for  the  produce  of  one  industrious 
man  is  always  the  produce  of  some  other  industrious  man.  'i’hc 
^lanehester  cotton/  spinner  is  paid  by  bread,  bacon,  and 
groceries.  Accordingly,  the  value  of  what  is  produced  in  Man¬ 
chester  depends  not  exclusively  ou  the  laliour  employed  in  pro¬ 
ducing  it,  but  on  the  quantities  of  other  things  produced  for 
which  it  is  to  be  exchanged.  It  is  this  eireumstance  which 
makes  the  failure  of  the  crops  so  inlluential  ou  trade.  The 
value  of  the  produce  of  the  manufacturer  is  lessened  materially 
by  the  failure  of  the  harvest  in  Ireland. 

*  Had  the  importations  to  which  derangement  is  ascribed  been 
over  and  above  the  ordinary  harvests,  they  would  have  added 
to  the  value  of  the  manufaetuiwu's  proiluets,  and  we  should  havo 
heard  no  complaints;  but  being  substituteil  lor  los^es  they  are 
blamed,  as  il  tlu’V  had  eauscil  I  hem.  I  he  wheat,  oats,  bacon,  and 
butter,  u>ually  im[)orted  into  Ihigland  Iroin  Ireland,  and  consti¬ 
tuting  the  real  payment  lor  inueh  ol  the  labour  ot  .Manchester, 
were  this  vear  not  to  be  had.  Not  the  exportation  ol  gold,  not  the 
importation  of  corn,  but  the  want  of  importations  Irom  Ireland 
has  reduced  the  value  of  goods  in  Manchester.  Uufortunately 
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there  was  another  failure  of  a  similar  kind  in  the  United  States 
which  affected  Manchester  in  the  same  way.  The  cotton  crop,  the 
payment  for  much  of  the  finished  manufacture,  was  deficient. 
Tne  total  quantity  of  cotton  in  Liverpool,  London,  and  Glas¬ 
gow,  which  is  the  best  criterion  of  the  dericiency,  as  that  is  the 
stock  to  which  the  manufacturers  have  immediate  access,  was 
on  April  30th,  1815,  one  million  and  forty  thousand  five  hundred 
and  four  bales;  1810,  nine  hundred  and  sixty-six  thousand  one 
hundred  bales;  and  1817,  six  hundred  and  forty-eight  thousand 
three  hundred  and  fifty  bales  ;  showing  a  decrease  of  about  forty 
per  cent,  in  the  present  year,  as  compared  to  1845,  of  the  quantity 
of  raw  cotton  offered  to  the  manufacturer  in  exchange  for  his 
finished  goods.  Thus  both  the  quantity  of  cotton  and  tlie  quan¬ 
tity  of  food  to  be  exchanged  for  manufactures  have  suffered 
a  serious  decline.  While  the  manufacturers  must  give  more 
for  the  raw  material,  their  finished  production  fetches  less. 
JSimilar  facts  are  true  of  other  manufactures,  though  they  do 
not  suffer  in  the  double  manner  that  the  cotton  manufactures 
are  suffering.  Considering  the  extent  of  the  operations  of  the 
numerous  trades  connected  with  cotton,  such  a  combination  of 
circumstances  explains  their  difficulties,  and  is  almost  sufficient 
to  explain  the  national  embarrassment. 

Manchester,  in  truth,  aikd  we  use  the  term  to  represent  the 
manufacturing  interest  of  England,  is  affected  by  the  potato 
rot.  Some  insects,  in  the  United  States,  or  something  in  the 
soil,  have,  by  lessening  the  cotton  crop,  lowered  the  value  of 
our  products.  Those  who  are  unable  to  sell  at  the  prices  they 
expected,  and  within  the  time  they  expected,  find  a  difficulty  in 
taking  up  their  acceptances.  They  want 'a  great  deal  more 
than  their  accustomed  monev  accommodation.  Those  w  ho  deal 
in  money,  or  have  to  lend,  are  as  well  acquainted  with  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  have  influenced  the  value  of  their  manufac¬ 
tures  as  the  manufacturers  themselves,  perhaps  better.  They 
look  forward,  too,  because  they  lend  for  repayment ;  and  they 
are  aware,  as  the  means  of  payment  have  to  sucdi  a  great  extent 
failed,  that  the  depreciation  of  the  value  of  manufactures  must 
continue  or  be  increased.  Of  course  they  arc  not  so  ready  as 
in  abundant  seasons  to  lend ;  in  many  cases  they  will  not 
lend  at  all,  and  in  others  require  a  high  premium,  or  rate  of 
discount,  for  the  increased  risk  they  run.  licnee  from  the 
failure  in  the  crops,  comes  tightness  in  the  money  market. 

This  teaches  us  a  not  unimportant  lesson.  Tiie  manufacturers 
have  a  strong  pecuniary  interest,  we  see,  strictly  coincident  with 
the  interests  of  humanity,  in  the  welfare  of  the  peasantry  of  Ire¬ 
land  ;  were  they,  in  general,  well  provided  for,  habitually  opulent 
instead  of  subsisting  only  on  lumpers,  they  could  spare  something 
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still  for  the  products  of  our  nmmifacturcs  in  spite  of  the  loss  of 
their  harvest.  But,  beiu"  so  wretchedly  poor,  their  loss  not 
only  deprives  the  manufactured  articles*  of  value,  and  checks 
the  credit  ot  the  manufacturers,  it  also,  from  the  necessitv  to 
maintain  them  by  a  loan,  lessens  the  power  ot  lenders  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  manufacturers.  The  destitute  are  driven  to  feed  on 
their  stock  and  their  seed,  and  thus  their  poverty  forces  them 
to  eat  up  the  germs  of  the  future  prosperity  of  ^lanchcster. 
Its  markets  at  present  have  failed,  and  in  future  will  be  diini- 
nished.  The  growing  prosperity  of  the  United  States  may 
partly  supply  the  loss  of  the  produce  of  Ireland,  but  the  de¬ 
clension  ot  the  sister  island  for  years,  which  cannot  it  is 
believed  under  our  present  policy  now  l)c  averted,  will  be  a 
permanent  injury  to  the  people  who  were  paid  for  their  labour 
by  the  bacon,  butter,  meat,  and  corn,  imported  from  Ireland. 

What  is  true  of  the  destitute  condition  of  the  Irish  peasantry 
is  true  of  other  labourers.  On  their  abundance,  if  ai)undance 
they  have,  the  capitalist,  by  a  reduction  of  wages,  when  a  strug¬ 
gle  ensues,  can  fall  back,  and  then  they  share  with  him  one 
general  calamity.  It  is  spread  over  a  greater  number  and 
more  easily  borne.  But  when  the  labourers  arc  habitually 
destitute,  as  is  the  case  generally  with  the  Prolctarii  of  Kuropc, 
they  have  nothing  to  give  up,  and  when  the  harvest  fails,  must 
be  provided  for  by  the  state  or  the  workhouse.  It  is  greatly, 
then,  for  the  advantage  of  the  opulent  that  the  poor  should 
have  abundance,  and  their  general  destitution,  as  is  now  exem¬ 
plified  by  the  Irish,  when  any  loss  occurs,  is  sure  to  overwhelm 
capitalists  with  ruin.  We  shall  understand  the  whole  phe¬ 
nomena  better  by  now  turning  our  attention  to  credit. 

Mr.  Tooke  observes,  speaking  of  the  crisis  of  1792-3,  which 
he  calls  a  memorable  derangement  of  commercial  credit,  that 
'one  of  its  principal  causes  was  an  undue  extension  of  the  system 
of  credit.’  Of  the  crisis  of  1836-7,  he  says,  ^  it  was  quite  clear  in 
the  spring  of  1836,  as  it  had  been  in  1825,  that  a  considerable 
part  of  the  speculations  in  shares  could  only  have  admitted  of 
proceeding  to  the  length  that  they  had  done  by  an  undue  ex¬ 
tension  of  credit,  which  allowed  full  scope  to  the  delusive  pros¬ 
pects  then  held  out.’  He  further  says,  ‘  the  revulsion  of  credit, 
and  the  fall  of  prices  in  1836-7,  were  the  necessary  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  previous  undue  extension  of  credit  and  exaggera¬ 
tion  of  demand.’  From  the  undue  extension  of  credit,  which  is 
nearly  as  perceptible  now  as  in  1792-3,  1821-5,  1836-/,  it  is 
customary  to  conclude  against  all  trading  on  credit,  and  under 
the  name  of  speculation  to  denounce  it  as  a  moral  delinquency. 
The  derangement  is  at  no  time  confined  to  one  countr}\  I  hat 
of  1792-3  was  spread  over  the  continent  of  Kuropc;  that  of 
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1824-5  extended  to  all  South  America  and  part  of  Europe;  that 
of  included  the  UniU‘(l  States;  the  present  deranjre- 

ment  has  already  sdlected  Franre  and  India,  and  will  probably 
yet  cndiracc  a  wider  circle.  However  undue  may  be  the  exten¬ 
sion  at  limes  of  credit,  so  universal  a  practice  as  trading  on 
credit  must  have  a  natural  foundation.  By  tracing  it  to  its 
source,  and  observing  the  laws  it  ought  to  follow',  we  shall  more 
distinctly  ascertain  its  due  boundaries  and  the  extent  of  the 
divergence.  Wc  must  know  tlic  real  uses  of  a  thing  before  we 
can  tell  in  what  manner  ami  to  what  extent  it  is  abused. 

The  just  foundations  of  a!l  credit  arc  the  short  periods  in 
which  the  w  ants  of  man  occur,  and  the  long  periods  required  to 
procure  the  means  of  gratifying  tiicm.  Hunger,  returns  daily,  or 
rather  twice  a  day,  but  bread,  from  sowing  the  seed  in  autumn, 
till  it  comes  from  the  bakehouse,  requires  a  year  to  prepare  it. 
A  still  longer  foresight  must  be  exercised  to  provide  an  ample 
supply  of  flesh  meat.  Two,  three,  or  four  years  arc  required  to 
bring  meat  of  difl’erent  kinds  to  perfection.  We  want  our 
breakfasts  every  day,  but  tea  or  coffee  is  not  grow'ii  and  brought 
to  us  in  less  time  than  bread  and  meat  arc  prepared.  In  the 
great  system  of  division  of  labour,  which  is  of  no  mortal  con¬ 
trivance,  unless  man  with  all  his  att’cctions,  aptitudes,  and 
intellect,  have  created  himself,  and  which  has  for  its  object  the 
supply  of  our  daily  wants,  the  rewards  of  some  foreseeing  toil 
are  not  realised  for  years,  while  other  toil  is- completed  and 
rewarded  in  a  few*  hours.  The  farmer,  the  grazier,  o^*  the  India 
merchant,  has  to  wait  a  year,  or  two  years  for  the  completioti  of 
his  produce,  but  the  baker  makes  and  sells  his  bread  in  less 
than  a  day.  A  part  of  the  grazier’s  produce  is  the  hide  of  the 
animal,  on  which  he  expends  lal)our  and  care  for  years  before 
lie  can  sell  it;  the  butcher  flays  the  dead  ox  and  disjioses  of  the 
hide  in  a  few  hours;  the  tanner  does  his  part  with  it  in  a  few 
months;  the  currier  in  a  few  weeks;  and  the  shoemaker  in  a 
few  days.  So  through  all  the  varied  departments  of  industry 
of  which  these  are  only  illustrations,  it  requires  very  different 
periods  to  perfect  and  bring  to  market  different  and  equally 
useful  commodities.  It  is  usually  said,  that  those  who  require 
so  long  a  time  to  prepare  their  commodities,  subsist  in  the  mean 
time  on  previous  savings.  But  this  cannot  be  true,  for  nearly 
all  the  wealth  of  the  world  is  annuallv  created  and  annuallv 
eoubumed  ;  much  of  it,  like  bread  and  milk,  is  of  daily  proiluc- 
tiou,  and  whatever  a  man’s  wealth  or  power  over  the  labours  of 
others  may  be,  there  nowhere  exists  jit  any  one  moment  a 
supply  for  a  single  individual  of  all  useful  and  agreeable  things 
inure  than  will  sutlice  for  the  consumption  of  a  few  days  or 
hours.  It  is  well  known,  too,  that  farmers,  whose  operations 
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require  the  longest  periods  to  complete  them,  are  not  in  general 
men  of  large  c<i))ital,  but  an  indebted  race,  v  ho  obtain  many  of 
their  daily  supjilies  by  their  daily  toils,  while  the  animals,  or  the 
corn,  they  are  afterwards  to  sell,  are  growing  under  their  care 
to  perfcclion.  There  exists  naturally  a  great  dillerenee  in  the 
times  required  to  prepare  and  bring  to  market  ecpially  useful 
commodities ;  and  there  does  not  exist  any  stock  ready  pre¬ 
pared  on  which  those  can  daily  subsist  who  arc  pn’paring  eoin- 
inoditic 5  requiring  the  longest  periods  to  perfect  them.  Tliosc 
who  prepare  them  must  in  the  mean  time  be  subsisted,  and 
generally  by  the  labours  of  others;  that  is,  for  the  general 
benefit,  or  the  commodities  they  are  preparing  would  never  be 
brought  to  market.  These  great  facts  arc  the  just  fouudatious 
of  all  trade  on  credit.  The  power  of  the  capitalist  over  labour 
is  the  means  by  w  hich  the  results  arc  brought  about,  but  the 
foundations  of  the  credit  are  these  natural  facts.  It  is  perfectly 
clear,that  all  the  operations  which  requiregreat  length  of  time  and 
much  foresight,  must  be  given  up,  unless  credit  were  the  rule,  and 
each  person  w  ould  feel  bound  to  provide  for  his  own  daily  wants. 
Thus  credit  is  as  indispensable  to  the  progress  of  w’caltli  as  the 
division  of  labour  of  which  it  is  a  part  and  the  complement. 

The  principle  gives  us  the  measure  of  credit.  A  farmer  bor- 
row^s  througli  the  spring  and  summer  up  to  Michaelmas,  or 
contracts  obligations  because  he  knows  or  expects  that  his 
grow  ing  crops  will  then  enable  him  to  ])ay  all  his  creditors.  A 
merchant  accepts  a  hill  which  somebody  discounts  on  his  faith  in  a 
cargo  which  he  expects  from  abroad,  or  lie  draw  s  a  l)ill  on  one  he 
has  consigned  to  some  correspoudeut,  knowing  the  goods  will 
give  him,  or  his  correspondent,  ample  means  to  take  up  the 
acccjitance.  The  inaiiufaetiirer  gives  a  hill  for  the  raw  cotton 
he  requires,  expecting  by  the  time  the  bill  is  due  that  enough  of 
his  produce  will  be  disposed  of  to  enable  liini  to  pay  it.  Thus,  tlic 
measure  of  the  amount  of  credit  wliicb  an  individual,  and 
wdiich  all  the  individuals,  engaged  in  business  may  take,  is  the 
quantity  and  value  of  commodities  coming  to  market  within  a 
given  time.  It  all  rests  on  future  production,  or  the  full  and 
successful  completion  of  bumaii  labour.  Although  modern  con¬ 
trivances,  by  facilitating  communication  and  production,  have 
shortened  the  time  in  which  sonic  commodities  arc  brought  to 
market,  so  as  to  shorten  the  future  on  w  hich  credit  is  taken,  yet 
as  society  has  advanced,  foresight  has  been  extended,  the  sphere 
of  supply  has  been  enlarged,  and  an  increasing  number  of 
objects  have  been  made  the  liasis  of  credit  and  ot  calculation 
fur  the  future.  There  is  a  continued  accession  of  new  and  ex¬ 


tended  enterprizes,  all  of  which  will  he  the  foundation  ot  new 
credit;  and  when  in  addition  to  the  credit  justly  taken  by  all  those 
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who  have  commodities  on  their  wav  to  the  market,  we  find 

•  •  * 

governments  and  individuals  in  no  wise  engaged  in  production 
who  liavc  only  revenue,  or  a  share  of  other  jicople’s  productions, 
on  w  hich  all  the  credit  that  can  be  legitimate  has  been  taken, — 
also  coining  into  the  credit  market  and  continually  borrowing 
large  sums,  the  rule  by  whicli  the  producer  and  the  merchant 
can  be  guided  is  continually  obscured  and  disturbed.  The 
rectification  of  their  errors, — the  adjustment  of  their  hopes  to  the 
stern  realities  of  life,  brought  about  at  intervals,  constitutes 
the  crises,  which  are  full  of  confusion  and  misery.  What 
is  commonly  called  the  derangement  of  commercial  credit, 
should  be  named  its  rectification,  or  its  restoration  to  order. 

It  is  plain  from  the  nature  of  hope  which  casts  its  own 
roseate  hues  over  the  future,  and  is  the  actuating  guide  in 
measuring  credit,  and  from  credit  being  continually  taken  to 
an  enormous  extent  by  government,  and  individuals  wdio  have 
nothing,  and  are  to  have  nothing  to  redeem  it,  that  credit  is  at  all 
times  fullv  taken  to  the  amount  naturallv  warranted.  It  is  ever 
close  up  to  the  means  of  payment.  There  is  always  in  fact  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  overrun  them.  From  this  circumstance,  any  great  dis¬ 
aster,  a  destructive  conflagration,  a  great  number  of  shipw  recks — 
a  failure  of  the  harvest,  brings  credit  to  the  test  of  real  com¬ 
modities,  and  it  is  ever  then  found  to  be  in  excess.  Human 
skill,  aided  by  all  the  power  which  a  knowledge  of  nature  can 
bring  to  its  aid,  does  not  come  up  to  human  hopes.  Some¬ 
thing  is  sure  to  happen  every  few  years  to  check  the  wild  expec¬ 
tation  of  unfounded  avarice,  and  convince  those  who  undertake 
to  rule  the  markets  of  the  world,  that  they  are  but  creatures 
and  servants  of  a  higher  pow  er  than  themselves.  Deficient  har¬ 
vests  accordingly,  as  in  1846,  and  in  1792-6,  1810,  and  1866, 
have  very  generally  been  the  correctors  of  false  hopes,  and  the 
forerunners  of  crises  like  the  present. 

The  first  person  who  feels  the  difficulty,  is  the  enterprising 
capitalist  who  carries  on  a  large  business,  as  almost  all  capital¬ 
ists  now  do,  partly  on  credit.  He  cannot  get  discount  easily ; 
there  is  a  great  competition  of  capitalists  for  more  credit,  and 
the  rate  of  interest  rises  in  the  market.  The  higher  premium 
cuts  up  all  the  capitalist’s  expected  profit ;  his  motive  for  activity 
and  enterprise,  if  it  be  in  the  first  instance  intensified,  to 
overcome  his  difficulties,  ceases,  when  he  finds  them  insurmount¬ 
able,  he  dismisses  his  workmen,  or  he  freights  no  more  ships, 
or  he  sends  abroad  no  more  orders ;  and,  although  the  enter¬ 
prising  capitalist  be  the  first  to  suffer,  all  other  classes  soon 
come  to  suffer  through  his  failure.  In  fact,  he  is  entrusted 
with  the  resources  of  the  nation,  and  from  some  mistake  has  mis¬ 
applied  them.  This,  we  believe,  is  the  general  course.  First 
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conies  a  failure  of  production,  then  tightness  in  the  money 
market,  as  credit,  is  seen  to  be  in  excess,  then  the  inability  of 
merchants  and  raaiiufacturers,  and  all  others  who  rely  on  credit 
to  meet  their  engagetnents ;  bankruptcy,  the  suspension  of 
many  hopeful  enterprizes,  the  stoppage  of  much  employment, 
the  deprivation  of  so  much  wages  or  means  of  daily  subsist¬ 
ence  follow ;  and  hence  from  credit  overpassing  the  quantities 
and  values  of  commodities,  those  wide  spread  derangements 
arise,  which  periodically  carry  distress  and  misery  through  the 
whole  world  of  commerce,  and  through  all  the  families  of  pro¬ 
ductive  labourers. 

The  extent  to  which  our  railways  have  operated  to  hasten 
the  present  crisis,  may  now'  be  estimated.  They  are  enter- 
prizes  of  which  the  fruit  is  only  realized  after  long  periods.  But 
the  beginning  operations,  particularly  all  those  connected  with 
the  Houses  of  l^irliament,  and  the  law  and  the  purchase  of 
land,  transfer  to  many  persons,  such  as  attornics,  solicitors,  bar¬ 
risters,  and  land-owners,  a  considerable  power  over  the  credit 
market.  A  number  of  additional  competitors  for  credit,  based 
on  the  future  production  of  railways  is  created.  The  quantity 
of  credit  taken  being  alw  ays  as  much  as  possible,  is  considerably 
augmented,  while  the  produce  to  answer  that  credit  cannot 
be  realized  for  some  years,  in  many  cases  never.  The  more 
distant  the  realization,  the  greater  the  chance  of  failure,  and  of 
something  occurring,  like  a  bad  harvest,  to  bring  credit  to  the 
test  of  fact,  and  prevent  the  success  of  the  railw  ays.  They  arc  a 
somew  hat  remarkable  example  of  an  enterprize  extending  over 
a  number  of  years  before  it  can  yield  the  expected  returns; 
they  add,  therefore,  a  large  element  of  probable  derangement 
to  the  credit  market,  they  are  necessarily  abundant  in  delusive 
hopes,  and  necessarily  call  forth  the  vituperations  of  those  rival 
claimants  on  credit  wdiosc  operation  they  impede  by  eoinpctition, 
and  bring  to  an  earlier  test  of  reality,  than  was  expected. 
The  difference  between  the  expectation  and  what  is  actually 
realized,  not  the  amount  of  capital  embarked,  as  in  all  the  other 
operations  of  trade  and  production,  is  plainly  the  real  measure 
of  the  injury  done  by  undue  speculation  in  railways.  We  must 
express  our  regret  that  the  legislature  should  interrupt  their 
progress,  for,  except  its  ow  n  foolish  bills  or  grants,  we  see  no 
reason  why  it  should  interfere  with  the  capital  to  be  embarked 
in  raihvays  which  W'ould  not  justify  its  interfering  with  the 
capital  to*  be  embarked  in  draining  land,  in  building  houses,  or 
in  erecting  factories ;  for  each  and  all  these  may,  in  taking  credit, 
as  much  surpass  propriety  as  raihvays. 

By  the  daily  and  w  eekly  journals  much  is  attributed  to  the 
action  of  the  Bank  of  England  and  the  currency.  We  have' 
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said  nothing  of  either.  A  careful  examination  of  Mr.  Tooke^s 
doctrines  have  long  ago  convinced  us  that  the  influence  of  both, 
over  such  crises  as  the  present,  is  insignificant.  In  comparison 
to  the  failure  of  the  crops,  the  undue  extension  of  credit,  and 
the  introduction  of  new  operations  extending  over  long  periods 
before  their  profitable  assets  can  be*  realised,  the  eftects  of  the 
currency  and  of  the  bank  monopoly  are  unworthy  of  consideration. 
No  change  has  lately  been  made  in  either  to  account  for  the  pre¬ 
sent  distress.  The  bank  is  plaeed  in  an  anomalous  position  by  the 
state.  It  is  required  to  regulate  the  currency,  while  it  is  bound 
to  look  after  its  own  interest,  which  may  be  temporarily  adverse 
to  that  of  the  bulk  of  the  mercantile  classes.  Under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  its  dignity  being  willing  benefieially  to  exert  the 
power  given  it,  disregarding  for  a  time  the  warnings  of  faets, 
and  overlooking  for  a  season  its  own  interest,  it  extended  its 
accommodation  almost  beyond  prudence  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
last  and  the  three  first  months  of  the  present  year.  The  bank 
discounted  bills  to  the  extent  of  c€6,000,000  beyond  the  usual 
amount,  and  gave  trade  on  credit  that  additional  assistance.  At 
the  same  time,  between  last  September  and  the  present  April,  the 
diminution  of  its  circulation  was  £107,008.  The  diminution 
of  the  bullion  in  its  vaults  within  the  same  period,  which  can 
affect  only  its  own  liabibility  yet  perfectly  undoubted  and  un¬ 
questioned,  w'as  less  than  £7,000,000.  \Ve  subjoin  the  return, 
and  believe  it  will  be  admitted  that,  unchanged  as  the  currency 
has  been  in  respect  to  the  standard,  the  slight  variation  in  its 
quantity  exhibited  by  the  bank  returns,  is  quite  insufficient  to 
account  for  our  present  alarm  and  difficulties. 

Bank  Notes  in  Bullion  in  the  Bills  under 
circulation.  Bank.  discount. 

Sept.  19,  1846..  £20,922,232..  £16.309,292.. £12,321,816 

April  3,  1847..  20,815,234..  10,182,408..  18,627,116 

It  is  plain  that  the  amount  of  bullion  in  the  vaults  of  the 
bank,  and  of  bank  paper  in  circulation,  are  no  index  to  or 
measure  of  credit.  If  the  quantities  and  values  of  commodities 
coming  to  market  within  a  given  time  are  large,  and  the  com¬ 
modities  are  speedily  expected,  and  the  bills  on  account  of 
them  have  only  one  or  two  months  to  run,  the  accommodation 
given  by  the  bank,  as  the  bills  are  successively  renewed,  and 
fresh  commodities  continue  to  arrive,  may  amount  to  six  or 
twelve  times  its  circulation.  As  the  commodities  arc  further 
oflT  in  time,  and  the  bills  have  longer  periods  to  run,  the  accom¬ 
modation  will  be  some  less  multiple  of  the  bankas  means.  The 
accommodation  varying  between  £240,000,000,  and  £40,000,000 
will  not  depend  on  the  bank,  but  on  the  bills  and  commodities 
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of  its  customers.  Currency  passing  from  hand  to  hand  will 
always  be  obtained  w  hen  commodities  in  demand  are  for  sale. 
It  is  not  too  scarce  now  to  pjiy  for  cargoes  of  corn ;  or  to  purchase 
articles  of  daily  consumption.  Heady  money  dealers  or  dealers 
on  short  credit,  experience  no  other  dilliculty  than  that  which 
arises  from  a  diminution  of  consumption,  whicli  is  common  to  all 
retail  trade.  Wholesale  trade,  w  hich  now  suffers  from  w'ant  of 
discount,  is  mainly  carried  on  without  the  intervention  of  a 
single  sovereign.  Thus,  as  long  as  the  standard  of  value,  what¬ 
ever  its  nature,  be  not  tampered  with  by  the  government,  the 
quantity  of  currency  is  of  no  importance  whatever  to  our 
w  holesale  trade,  and  of  very  little  consequence  to  our  retail 
trade.  It  is  natural  enough,  certainly,  but  it  is  an  obvious  error 
for  those  who  seek  accommodation,  and  receive  it  through  the 
immediate  instrumentality  of  bank  rules,  to  imagine  there  is  a 
scarcity  of  the  instrument  when  the  accommodation  is  refused, 
though  the  real  scarcity  is  not  of  notes,  but  of  commodities  to 
repay  the  accommodation.  All  real  trade  ‘  kite-flying  *  falls 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  law,  not  of  science — resolves  itself 
into  barter,  and  whenever  commodities  which  arc  usually  ex- 
changed  for  each  other  are  equally  abundant,  the  means  of 
readily  and  advantageously  exchanging  them  will  always  be 
found.  When  cither  is  in  excess  or  deficiency,  no  amount  of 
currency  can  restore  the  balance. 

We  beg  not  to  be  misunderstood  as  offering  by  these  obser¬ 
vations  any  defence  of  the  monopoly  conferred  on  the  bank  of 
England,  of  the  restrictions  on  banking  and  bankers,  and  of  the 
solemn  falsity  enacted  by  the  legislature,  that  gold  is  invariably 
of  the  same  value.  Banking  as  a  part  of  trade,  and  currency  as 
its  instrument,  should  be  uninterfered  with  by  the  state,  and  be 
left  to  the  natural  laws  from  which  all  commerce  flows.  But 
our  regulations  were  not  made  yesterday,  and  if  they  be  inju¬ 
rious  now’,  they  must  be  at  all  times  injurious.  We  believe  they 
are;  they  violate  principle,  and  inflict  as  deep  an  injury  in  pros¬ 
perity  as  in  adversity.  They  have  had  no  great  influence  in 
causing  the  present  distress,  and  on  account  of  that  only,  they 
should  not  be  altered.  To  all  such  regulations  production  and 
exchange  accommodate  themselves,  though  feeling  at  all  times 
the  inconvenience.  On  principle,  undoubtedly,  they  should  be 
altered  or  abrogated,  but  not  at  the  desire  of  needy  men  whose 
incorrect  anticipations  have  led  them  into  difficulties.  To 
comply  with  their  demands,  would  be  only  to  abolish  in  haste 
one  noxious  regulation,  and  substitute  for  it  another  still  more 
noxious. 

We  might  show  at  some  length,  that  the  remedies  generally 
proposed  confirm  our  views.  They  all  have  for  their  object  to 
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give  relief  to  the  enterprizing  capitalist,  by  enabling  him  to  post¬ 
pone  his  actual  payments.  He  wants  more  credit,  and  all  these 
schemes  end  in  proposing  to  give  it.  They  would  eiifible  the  debtor 
to  postpone  the  djiy  of  reckoning;  it  is  not  clear  that  they  would 
enhance  his  ability  to  pay.  Hut,  however  interesting,  we  cannot 
now  consider  this  part  of  the  subject.  According  to  our  views, 
the  principal  causes  of  crises  at  all  times  is  an  undue  extension 
of  credit,  sooner  or  later  corrected  by  short  harvests,  or  some 
other  failure  in  customary  productions.  New  enterprizes  of 
protracted  duration  are  amongst  the  many  causes  which  lead  to 
an  undue  extension  of  credit,  while  the  interference  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  those  who  live  on  revenue  wdtli  the  credit  market, 
arc  amongst  the  main  causes  of  its  occasional  or  continual  de¬ 
rangement.  Temporary  and  trifling  elfects  may  be  produced 
bv  the  action  of  the  curreuev,  of  banks  and  other  bodies  dealing 
in  money,  though  subordinate  to  the  general  regulations  which 
govern  them,  which  may  be  excessively  injurious,  but  to  which  as 
long  as  they  are  permanent,  commerce  acommodates  itself — these 
effects  arc  trifling  in  comparison  to  the  natural  causes  for  crises, 
such  as  the  variations  of  the  seasons,  and  the  ill-rcgnlatcd  hopes 
of- traders.  That  a  love-sick  girl  should  be  led  astrav  by  such 
delusions  is  too  common  a  folly  of  youth  to  excite  any  surprise ; 
but  that  grave  merchants — men  whose  success  depends  on  the 
accuracy  of  their  calculations,  whose  very  business  it  is  to  w  eigh 
and  measure  .all  the  chances  of  seasons,  and  of  all  customary 
changes,  should  be  continually  as  much  in  error  as  a  hopeful 
maiden,  excites  .astonishment.  We  discover  nothing  in  legisla¬ 
tion  which  can  supply  a  remedy  for  such  .aberrations.  If  cor¬ 
rected  at  all,  they  can  only  be  corrected  by  the  progress  of 
know  ledge,  and  by  removing  a  moral  cause  for  them  w  liich  may 
perhaps  be  found  in  the  political  constitution  of  society. 

According  to  this  view’,  the  active,  enterprizing  capit.alist,  who 
c.arries  on  business  partly  with  his  ow  n  and  partly  with  borrow  ed 
capit.al,  is  the  chief  agent  in  bringing  about  the  crises.  The 
landowners  and  the  labourers  arc  onlv  sufferers  bv  them,  and 
not  their  active  c.auscs.  By  the  repeal  of  the  corn-l.aws,  the 
former  have  been  saved  by  the  st.atesman  they  abhor,  from  the 
universal  cxccr.ation  which  would  have  fallen  on  them  had  their 
favourite  laws  co-existed  with  the  present  de.arth.  The  bulk  of 
the  labouring  classes  h.ave  been  distinguished  for  cheerful,  skil¬ 
ful,  incessant  toil.  As  they  have  incre.ascd  in  knowledge,  they 
have  become  critics  of  laws,  and  have  demanded  other  legisla¬ 
tion.  Never,  perhaps,  were  the  law  s  more  generally  condemned, 
and  at  the  same  time  more  generally  obeyed.  Order  has 
reigned  throughout  the  laud,  and  neither  the  ruling  chasses  nor 
the  employers  can  justly  accuse  the  toiling  masses  w  ith  causing 
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changes  from  which  they  are  the  severest  sufferers.  Tho 
capitalist  cannot  get  his  bills  discounted,  hut  the  labourer  loses 
employment  and  wages.  Perhaps  the  landlord  may  feel  the  in¬ 
discretion  of  the  trader  on  credit,  in  a  difliculty  of  getting  his 
rent,  but  the  labourer  is  sure  to  feel  it  in  slackness  of  work  and 
deprivation.  AVith  the  undertaking  active  capitalist,  the  other 
classes,  it  is  apparent,  have  a  common  interest.  He  is  the  soul 
of  enterprize,  and  they  arc  elevated  by  his  success,  or  depressed 
by  his  mishaps.  In  particular  the  labourers  arc  alfected  by  his 
conduct,  and  as  his  hopes  arc  correct  or  too  sanguine,  and 
blighted  by  the  cold  winds  of  reality,  they  arc  subjected  to 
alternations  of  abundance  or  destitution.  For  that  we  see  no 
other  remedy  than  an  habitual  and  general  elevation  of  the 
lower  classes,  which  slitill  enable  them  to  sustain  these  periodical 
falls  without  being  entirely  ruined. 


iBn'cf  flotirrs. 


Lays  of  Ancient  Home.  By  Thomas  Babington  Macaulay.  With 
Illustrations,  Original  and  from  the  Antique,  drawn  on  Wood, 
by  George  Scharf,  Jun.  London:  Longman  &  Co. 

We  are  not  surprised  at  the  extensive  popularity  of  this  work,  nor 
are  we  cynically  disposed  to  attribute  it  to  other  causes  than  its 
merits.  It  deserves  the  favour  it  l)as  won,  and  will  continue  beyond 
the  day  of  its  publication,  to  minister  pleasure  to  the  scholar  us  well 
as  to  tiie  general  reader.  On  its  first  appearance  we  noticed  it  at 
length,  and  are  glad  again  to  meet  it  in  a  style  of  illustration  skil¬ 
fully  suited  to  its  character  and  worthy  of  its  merits. 

The  illustrations  have  been  engraved,  with  the  greatest  accuracy, 
from  designs  on  the  wood  by  Mr.  Scharf,  partly  selected  born  ancient 
monuments  and  the  compositions  of  Raphael,  Giulio  Romano,  and 
Montegna,  and  partly  original.  The  original  designs  are  about 
thirty  in  number.  For  these  the  most  picturesque  portions  of  the 
text  have  been  selected  for  illustration  ;  Mr.  Scharf’s  object  having 
been  to  embody,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  the  vivid  picturc.s  of  tho 
poet’s  imagination.  The  illustrations  he  has  selected  from  the  antique, 
and  from  the  Italian  masters,  consist  of  compositions,  coins,  and 
other  monuments,  which  serve  to  illustrate  and  explain  the  text. 

The  '  getting  up’  of  the  edition  is  most  admirable.  Few  volumes 
are.more  beautiful  in  appearance,  or  more  elegantly  chasto  in  their 
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illustrations.  It  is  equally  fitted  for  the  study  and  the  boudoir,  and 
wherever  found  it  will  prove  a  source  of  refined  gratification. 
The  popularity  of  such  publications  rellects  credit  on  the  public, 
and  will  stimulate  both  authors  and  artists  to  labour  for  the  perma¬ 
nent  instruction,  rather  than  the  ephemeral  pleasure,  of  their  coun¬ 
trymen.  We  are  not  sorry  to  see  the  class  of  Annuals  giving  place 
to  works  of  a  higher  literary  order,  and  of  equal  artistic  skill. 


A  Synopsis  of  Criticisms  upon  those  Passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  in 
which  Modern  Commentators  have  differed  from  the  Authorized  Fer- 
sion  ;  together  with  an  Explanation  of  Various  Difficulties  in  the 
Hebrew  and  English  Texts,  By  the  Rev.  Richard  A.  F.  Bar¬ 
rett,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  King’s  College,  Cambridge.  Vol  1.  in 
two  parts,  pp.  823.  London  :  Longman  &  Co. 

The  character  of  this  work  is  very  fairly  indicated  on  its  title-page. 
The  compiler  seems  happily  free  from  undue  pretension.  This 
favourable  impression  is  confirmed  by  the  preface,  which  gives 
evidence  also  of  his  good  judgment.  We  there  learn  that  his 

*  object  is  to  lay  before  the  reader  the  principal  alterations  which 
modern  critics  have  proposed  in  the’  authorized  version  of  the  Old 
Testament,  together  with  the  reasons  for  or  against  such  emenda¬ 
tions.  The  plan  usually  adopted  throughout  the  work  has  been  to 
give,  in  the  following  order, — the  Hebrew  text ;  the  Septuagint  ver¬ 
sion,  taken  from  the  Vatican  copy,  unless  otherwise  specified;  the 
Authorized  version;  and,  lastly,  the  explanations,  both  of  those 
commentators  who  support  the  present  version,  and  also  of  those 
who  consider  the  Hebrew  text  to  be  corrupt,  or  to  have  been  mis¬ 
understood  by  our  translators.’ 

As  the  above  plan  could  not  be  carried  out  to  much  advantage  or 
satisfaction,  without  having  recourse  to  the  German  critics,  the 
author  has  taken  care  to  explain  himself  in  regaid  to  their  uses  and 
demerits.  The  estimate  he  has  formed  of  them  appears  to  us  so 
entirely  just,  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  his  language  : 

*  though  their  neologian  or  rather  infidel  principles  are  highly  dan¬ 
gerous,  yet  where  there  is  no  question  concerning  a  doctrine,  or  the 
truth  of  a  miracle,  the  German  critics  are  most  valuable :  for  learn¬ 
ing  and  abilities  few  can  vie  with  them,  and  they  often  prove  safer 
guides  to  the  plain  sense  of  scripture  than  some  of  our  own  orthodox 
divines ;  for  what  can  be  more  hazardous  for  a  man  when  dealing  with 
the  Word  of  God  than  to  assert  that  a  passage  is  unmeaning, interpolated, 
or  corrupted,  simply  because  he  cannot  understand  it?  Yet  we  find 
good  and  learned  men,  such  as  Bishop  Lowth,  and  Bishop  Horsley, 
lulling  into  this  error,  and  unhesitatingly  rejecting  or  altering  pas¬ 
sages  which  a  German  neologian  will  take  in  a  critical  manner,  and 
fairly  facing  the  difliculties,  offer  a  possible  if  not  an  easy  solution, 
without  having  recourse  to  the  unsafe  remedy  of  correcting  the  text 
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upon  insufficient  grounds.*  Of  the  justice  of  this  representation  wo 
have  a  most  thorough  conviction,  resulting  from  personal  experience. 
But  we  are  constrained  to  express  our  sincere  regret  that  a  gentle¬ 
man  so  competent  to  appreciate  the  merits  of  the  German  contribu¬ 
tions  to  biblical  literature  and  exegesis,  has  not  made  more  and 
better  use  of  them.  He  has,  for  instance,  made  no  use  of  the  works 
written  in  German,  such  ns  Tuch  on  Genesis,  a  v/oi  k  of  much  repute 
for  critical  ability.  Can  it  be  that  he  does  not  read  that  language  ? 
But  even  the  works  written  in  Latin  have  not  been  duly  pressed  into 
his  service,  some  being  wholly  unheeded,  such  as  the  very  utciul 
•  Commentarius  Grammaticus  Criticus  in  Vetus  Testarnentum,*  by 
Maurer,  which  is  in  some  respects  superior  to  Hosenmuller’s 
‘  Scholia,’  the  work  most  largely  used  in  the  *  Synopsis.’  Gcscnius 
is,  as  might  be  expected,  often  quoted  in  the  explanation  of  words 
and  passages ;  but  very  unfortunately  the  reader  is  not  presented 
with  the  latest  and  maturest  views  of  that  great  Hebraist,  as 
contained  in  the  new  edition  of  his  *  Lexicon,’  but  with  his 
earlier  views,  very  many  of  which  he  lived  to  modify  and  even 
to  change  completely.  It  is,  indeed,  mortifying,  that  in  so  im¬ 
portant  a  work,  brought  out  in  1847,  Gesenius,  whose  motto  was 
Dies  diem  docet,  is  made  to  speak  what  he  thought  in  his  first  edition, 
published  in  1810,  and  translated  by  Leo  in  1825,  and  not  what  l)o 
thought  in  1842,  the  year  of  his  death,  when  he  prepared  his  last 
corrections  and  additions  for  his  friend  Robinson. 

The  present  volume  embraces  all  the  criticisms  on  the  Pentateuch. 
If  the  remaining  books  be  treated  in  the  same  way,  there  must  be  at 
least  four  volumes  more  of  equal  size  ;  which  will  we  fear  make  the 
work  so  expensive  that  only  the  rich  can  buy  it.  The  price  is, 
nevertheless,  moderate  enough,  if  we  judge  of  it  by  the  good  style 
and  accuracy  of  the  printing  and  the  whole  cost  of  production.  We 
could  heartily  wish  that  the  literary  execution  were  more  entirely 
worthy  of  the  learning  and  judgment,  wliich  the  compiler  doubtless 
possesses.  It  is,  however,  due  to  him  to  mention,  that  he  intended 
particularly  to  aid  his  clerical  brethren,  whom  he  speaks  of  as  gene¬ 
rally  deficient  in  Hebrew  erudition,  a  knowledge  of  that  tongue  not 
being  required  of  all  candidates  for  holy  orders.  To  such  his  ‘  Sy¬ 
nopsis’  may  be  very  serviceable ;  and  we  fully  anticipate  for  it  an 
extensive  sale,  and  a  place  in  clerical  libraries  side  by  side  with 
Bloomfield’s  ‘  Critical  Digest  on  the  New  Testament.’ 


History  of  the  House  of  Austria,  from  the  Foundation  of  the  Monarchy  hy 
Rhodolph  of  Hapshurgh,  to  the  Death  of  Leopold  the  Second,  1218  /o 
1792.  By  William  Coxe,  F.R.S.  F.A.S.  Third  edition.  In 
three  volumes.  Vols.  1.  and  H.  London:  Henry  G.  Bohn. 

Nearly  half  a  century  has  passed  since  Archdeacon  Coxe  pub¬ 
lished  his  *  History  of  the  House  of  Austria’  in  three  quarto  volumes. 
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and  nothing  has  yet  appeared  in  our  language  to  supersede  it.  The 
work  was  open  to  some  exceptions  arising  from  its  limited  range, 
and  its  too  favourable  estimate  of  the  members  of  the  Austrian 
House,  yet  it  was  distinguished  by  sterling  excellencies,  partly 
arising  from  extensive  research,  and  partly  from  its  clear  and  unem¬ 
barrassed  ttyle.  Its  dimensions  and  price  have  prevented  it  from 
obtaining  a  wide  circulation,  yet  two  editions  have  appeared  prior  to 
the  present.  It  is  wisely  adopted  by  Mr.  Bohn  in  his  Standard  Library, 
and  will,  in  consequence,  doubtless,  secure  a  far  larger  sale  than  has 
hitherto  been  commanded.  It  is  to  be  completed  in  three  volumes, 
of  which  two  are  already  published,  and  we  strongly  recommend  it 
to  our  readers  as  a  valuable  addition  to  their  historical  library. 


Sistory  of  the  Sikhs  ;  containing  the  Lives  of  the  Goodroos;  the  History 
cf  the  Independent  Sirdars  or  Missuls,  and  the  Life  of  the  Great 
Founder  of  the  Sikh  Monarchy,  Maharajah  Runjeet  Singh*  By 
W.  L.  M‘Gregor,  M.D.  8vo.  Vol.  I. 

The  History  of  the  Sikhs,  containing  an  Account  of  the  War  between  the 
Sikhs  and  the  British  in  1845-6.  By  W.  L.  M‘Gregor,  M.D.  8vo. 
Vol.  II.  London:  J.  Madden. 

We  owe  an  apology  to  Dr.  M'Gregor,  and  his  publisher,  for  having 
permitted  these  volumes  to  remain  so  long  unnoticed.  It  was  our 
intention  to  have  reviewed  them  at  some  length,  but  circumstances 
over  which  we  had  no  control  have  prevented  our  doing  so,  and 
now  necessitate  their  brief  introduction  to  our  readers.  The  infor¬ 
mation  which  they  contain  has  been  prepared  in  the  country  de¬ 
scribed,  or  in  its  immediate  vicinity  ;  and  a  considerable  part  of  the 
contents  of  the  second  volume  were  ‘  collected  in  the  very  midst  of 
the  battle  of  one  of  the  most  memorable  campaigns  on  record.’ 
There  is  therefore  a  vividness  in  the  narrative,  a  life-like  character 
in  the  descriptions,  not  ordinarily  found  in  such  works.  The  author 
writes  as  an  eye-witness,  and  sets  before  us  the  history  of  the  Sikhs, 
and  their  military  struggles  with  the  British  power,  in  a  style  which 
wins  continuous  attention,  even  from  reluctant  English  readers.  We 
do  not  sympathize  with  some  of  the  views  of  Dr.  M ‘Gregor,  and 
deeply  deplore, in  common  with  many  of  our  countrymen,  the  recent 
revival  of  an  aggressive  policy  on  the  part  of  our  Indian  government. 
To  all  such,  however,  as  are  desirous  of  acquainting  themselves  with 
the  course  of  Indian  affiiirs,  or  of  knowing  the  character  and  event¬ 
ful  history  of  the  chiefs  who  have  acted  a  distinguished  part  in 
them,  we  strongly  recommend  his  labours.  His  volumes  bear  the 
impress  of  a  sound  understanding,  and  evince  accurate  and  exten¬ 
sive  information  on  the  matters  detailed. 
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History  of  the  Conquest  of  England  by  the  Normans:  its  causes  and  its 
consequences  in  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  on  the  Continent, 
By  Augustin  Tliierrv,  Member  of  the  Institute.  Translated  Iroin 
the  Seventh  Paris  Edition,  by  William  llazlitt,  Esq.  In  two 
volumes.  Vol.  I.  London:  David  Boiiue. 

We  arc  glad  to  see  this  noble  work  in  a  form  which  will  render  it 
accessible  to  the  great  body  of  our  countrymen.  It  has  obtained 
an  extensive  circulation  on  the  Continent,  which  is  sufTiciently  appa¬ 
rent  from  the  fact  of  Mr.  llazlitt  s  translation  having  been  made  Irom 
the  seventh  Paris  edition  ol  184(3.  An  English  version  appeared 
some  years  since,  but,  apart  from  other  circumstances  which  indi- 
cate  its  inferiority,  it  contained  no  portion  of  the  important  appendix 
of  Pieces  Justifeatives  which  add  such  value  and  interest  to  the  work, 
and  among  which  !nay  be  mentioned  the  roll  of  Battle  Abbey,  and 
other  lists  of  the  conquerors  of  England,  large  extracts  from  Dooms¬ 
day  Book,  illustrative  of  the  state  of  England  at  that  period  ;  the 
relation,  by  a  contemporary  of  the  surrender  of  London  to  the  Nor¬ 
mans ;  a  poetical  narrative  of  the  Hattie  of  Hastings,  by  an  eye¬ 
witness,  &c.  All  these  additions,  with  others  of  considerable  value, 
are  incorporated  in  the  present  edition,  which  is  to  consist  of  two 
volumes.  We  thank  Mr.  Bogue  for  the  selection  of  a  work  which 
adds  considerably  to  the  value  of  his  European  Library, 


Reasons  for  not  Observing  the  Fast.  By  J.  P.  Mursell.  London  ; 

Clarke  &  Co. 

The  substance  of  this  tractate  was  delivered  by  the  author  to  his 
usual  week-day  congregation  on  the  ‘24th  of  March,  and  we  should 
be  glad  to  secure  for  it  the  candid  perusal  of  all  our  readers.  It 
points  out  wiili  considerable  force  ami  discretion  the  objections  which 
lie  against  such  an  observance  as  has  recently  been  enjoined,  and  is 
pervaded  througliout  by  an  enliglitened  and  earnest  appreciation  of 
the  principles  whicli  are  commended  alike  by  sound  pliilosophy  and 
scriptural  truth.  We  look  upon  national  fasts  as  at  all  times  ques¬ 
tionable  in  the  authority  which  enjoins  them,  and  as  commonly  little 
better  than  solemn  mockeries  and  hypocrisy.  Should  any  of  our 
readers  be  unconvinced  on  this  point,  they  cannot  do  better  than 
learn  wisdom  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Mursell. 


The  Modern  Orator;  being  a  collection  of  Celebrated  Speeches  of 
the  most  distinguished  Orators  of  the  Lnited  Kingdom.  Charles 
James  Fox.  Parts  1.  and  11.  London  :  Aylott  &  Jones. 

AVe  are  glad  to  find  that  the  publishers  of  The  Modern  Orator  are 
encouraged  by  the  sale  of  their  first  volume  to  prosecute  the  under- 
VOL.  X.XI.  HI!  H 
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taking.  Our  good  opinion  of  the  work  has  been  repeatedly  expressed. 
From  its  first  appearance,  we  regarded  it  with  more  than  ordinary 
favour,  and  cheerfully  avail  ourselves  of  the  opportunity  again  afforded 
to  commend  it  to  the  warm  patronage  of  our  readers.  The  selection 
of  Mr.  Fox’s  speeches  is  most  wise  and  opportune.  They  are 
specially  interesting  at  the  present  day,  and  can  scarcely  fail  toex- 
lend  the  reputation  and  the  usefulness  of  the  series.  We  hope  the 
editor  will  not  shrink  from  a  liberal  use  of  his  discretion  in  the  illus¬ 
trative  notes  introduced.  There  is  much  room  for  them,  and  the 
acceptableness  of  his  labours  will  greatly  depend  on  the  skill  and 
accuracy  with  which  he  discharges  this  part  of  his  task. 


The  Congregational  Year  Book  for  1846.  Containing  the  proceedings  of 
the  Congregational  Union  of  England  and  Wales,  and  its  Confederated 
Societies  for  that  year.  Together  with  Supplementary  Information  re* 
specting  the  Churches,  Associations,  Colleges,  Ministers,  and  Puhlicu* 
thus  of  the  Congregational  Body  throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  Loii- 
don  :  Jackson  and  Wallord. 

A  L.VRGE  mass  of  interesting  and  useful  information  is  brought  to¬ 
gether  and  skilfully  arranged  in  this  cheap  volume,  the  contents  of 
which  are  sufficiently  denoted  on  the  title-page,  'fo  the  members  of 
the  congregational  body,  The  Congregational  Year  Book  will  be 
peculiarly  interesting,  whilst  all  others  who  are  concerned  to  obtain 
accurate  and  useful  information  of  what  is  passing  around  them  will 
give  it  a  hearty  welcome.  Few  persons  are  aware  of  the  immense 
labour  which  is  involved  in  the  preparation  of  such  a  woik,  and  we 
hope  that  Mr.  Blackburn  will  be  sustained  by  his  brethren  in  catry- 
ing  out  his  project.  Let  us  have  statistics  as  full  and  complete  as  pos¬ 
sible,  but  let  us,  at  the  same  time,  guard  with  the  utmost  jealousy  the 
freedom  of  individuals  and  the  independency  of  each  of  our  churches. 


The  History  of  England  during  the  Thirty  Years  Peace.  1816 — 1846. 

By  Charles  Knight.  Numbers  IV.  and  V.  London:  Charles 
Knight. 

This  work  was  commenced  in  February,  1846,  and  was  designed  to 
furnish  to  the  many,  an  accessible  and  instructive  record  of  one  of  the 
most  interesting  periods  of  our  history.  The  rapid  growth  of  popular 
instruction,  though  unaided  by  the  government,  ‘  has  created,’  as  the 
author  remarks,  ‘a  new  era  in  literature,’  one  of  the  effects  of  which 
is  that  *  class  literature,  aspiring  to  be  popular,  but  founded  upon 
nano  v  conventionalities,  is  nearly  at  an  end.’  The  work  before  us 
is  one  of  the  fruits  of  this  improved  order  of  things.  It  is  intended 
for  all,  and  promises  to  be  well  adapted  to  its  end.  Mr.  Knight  soon 
dijcovered,  as  we  apprehended  from  the  first,  that  he  had  undertaken 
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too  much,  und  he  therefore  wisely  resolved  to  suspend  his  labours 
for  a  time,  and  has  somewhat  modified  his  projected  course.  The 
work  is  now  resumed  in  monthly  shilliiij^  numbers,  and  will  be  com¬ 
pleted  in  one  volume  of  a  thousand  pages.  We  regard  the  publica¬ 
tion  with  mucli  interest,  and  shall  take  an  caily  opportunity  of  no¬ 
ticing  it  at  length.  In  the  meantime,  we  recommend  it  to  the  hearty 
approval  ot  our  readers,  as  a  work  much  needed,  and  which  is  con¬ 
structed  on  an  enlightened  appreciation  of  the  present  wants  of  the 
public  mind. 


Essaijs  on  JFuman  Rights,  and  their  Political  Guarantees.  By  E.  P. 
llurlbut,  with  a  Preface  and  Notes  by  George  Combe.  Edinburgh : 
Maclaclilan,  Stewart,  &  Co. 

A  BOOK  on  human  rights,  from  an  American,  is  like  a  thief  preaching 
against  pickpockets,  lie  comes  before  us  with  a  practical  lie  in  liis 
mouth,  unless  his  personal  integrity  be  saved  at  the  expense  of  that 
of  his  country.  In  the  present  instance  we  see  notliing  to  form  an 
exception,  and  therefore  shrink  from  any  analysis  of  Mr.  llurlbut's 
Essays. 


i 

Intrcductory  Essay  to  Doddridge' s  Rise  and  Progress  of  Religion  in  the 
Soul.  By  John  Foster.  Glasgow  :  William  Collins. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  recommend  this  essay.  Wherever  known 
it  is  held  in  high  and  well  deserved  repute  as  one  of  the  best  and 
most  useful  productions  of  its  author,  and  we  arc,  therefore,  glad  to 
meet  with  it  in  a  detached  foim  and  at  a  reasonable  price.  It  is  one 
of  the  best  companions  which  our  youths  can  have,  and  we  strongly 
recommend  it  to  them  as  such.  We  know  no  volume  so  fitted  for 
usefulness  amongst  the  class  of  intelligent  and  reflecting  young  men. 


The  National  Cyclopccdia  of  Useful  Knowledge.  8vo.  Vol.  I.  London: 
Charles  Knight. 

We  noticed  the  commencement  of  this  work  in  our  last  number,  and 
pointed  out  its  distinctive  features.  We  have,  theieforc,  only  now 
to  lecoid  the  ap|)earance  of  the  first  volume,  which  is  one  of  the 
chcajiest  and  best  of  the  many  u.^cful  publications  issued  by  Mr, 
Knight,  Sucli  a  work  is  pre-eininently  deserving  of  patronage,  and 
wilMneet,  we  are  assured,  with  enthusiastic  reception  from  a  largo 
class  of  readers. 
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The  Pictorial  Bible.  By  John  Kitto,  D.D,  Part  V’l.  London: 

Charles  Knight. 

This  work  continues  to  appear  with  regularity,  and  will  go  fur  to 
place,  within  the  reach  of  all  classes,  the  results  of  very  extc*nsive 
and  niuitifarious  research  on  all  points  peitaining  to  the  geography, 
history,  zoology,  botany,  ethnography,  antiquities,  and  criticism  of 
the  sacred  volume.  We  need  scarcely  say,  that  it  has  our  most 
cordial  approval.  The  heads  of  families  can  scarcely  render  a  better 
service  to  their  households,  than  to  introduce  it  to  their  acquaint¬ 
ance  and  frequent  perusal. 


Patristic  Evenings.  By  John  Birt,  Author  of*  A  Summary  of tlie 
Principles  and  History  of  Popery.*  London:  John  Snow. 

The  former  work  of  Mr.  Birt,  on  Popery,  was  the  subject,  as  our 
readers  are  probably  aware  of  a  highly  favourable  review  in  this 
journal,  from  the  pen  of  the  late  Robert  Hall,  who  described  it  as 

*  distinguished  for  precision  and  coniprehension  of  thought,  energy 
of  diction,  and  the  most  enlarged  and  enlightened  principles  of  civil 
and  religious  freedom.*  Such  a  testimony,  from  such  a  quaiter, 
naturally  raised  expectations  of  a  high  order  respecting  the  present 
volume.  We  do  not  think  the  author  remarkably  happy  in  his  title, 

*  Patristic  *  (applied  to  these  *  Evenings,*  *  because  there  is  in  them 
much  mention  of  fathers,  both  ecclesiastical  and  lay  ’)  being  a 
word  especially  alarming  to  many  innocent  people,  and  withal,  not 
more  descriptive  than  some  others,  of  the  contents  of  this  volume. 
The  paragraphs,  without  names,  real  or  feigned,  are  supposed  to 
compiise  the  portions  contributed  by  the  several  interlocutors  to  the 
conveisutions ;  *  and  the  topics  vary  quickly  and  widely,  as  is  not 
uncommon  to  conversations  in  which  more  than  two  persons  are  en¬ 
gaged.’  It  is  not  possible  to  give  a  particular  account  of  the  matters 
discussed  or  referred  to;  anecdotes,  history,  criticism,  religious  and 
moral  observations,  being  strung  together  without  more  order  than 
usually  obtains  in  common  discourse.  The  first  two  ‘evenings’  are 
chiefly  occupied  with  persons  and  things  relating  to  popery  and  pro- 
testantism  ;  and  the  last  two  are  mainly  devoted  to  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews.  There  is  much  various  knowledge  and  many  shrewd  re¬ 
marks  presented  in  a  form  to  fill  many  *  evenings’  with  instruction  and 
inteiesting  occupation.  As  a  substitute  for  a  poition  of  the  popular 
literature  of  the  day,  this  work  will  be  found  very  valuable. 


A  Sew  French  Craminar,  according  to  the  Standard  of  the  French  Aca¬ 
demy.  By  Desire  Pontet.  London  :  Houlston  &  Sioneman. 
1847. 

Tub  author  tells  us,  in  his  preface,  that  *  during  a  professional  career 
of  upwards  of  twenty-eight  years,  both  in  Paris  and  in  Great  Britain, 
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he  has  repeatedly  experienced  the  want  of  a  plain  and  wcll-arran^d 
graminar.  Any  one  who  has  taken  the  trouble  of  looking  over  the 
piles  of  grammars  piihlished  either  in  France  or  in  Etigland,  will 
agree  ^^ith  IVIr.  Pontet,  that  there  is  not  a  single  one  which  is  not 
decidedly  had.  Hut  our  author  is  greatly  mistaken  in  flaUcring  him¬ 
self  that  his,  the  result  of  twenty  years  laborious  researches,  will  he 
found  better,  or  more  simj)le  than  any  hetore  the  public.  In  our  opinion 
it  is  almost  the  reverse  of  that,  ^liiough  it  contains  (iOO  pages,  it  is  a 
most  incomplete  grammar,  on  a  bad  plan,  or,  rather,  on  no  plan  at  all; 
and  the  most  complicated  and  worst  arranged  we  ever  saw.  To  young 
students  it  will  he  perfectly  unintelligible,  and  the  author  seems  to  have 
intended  it.  not  for  them,  but  for  their  teachers.  We  think  that  French 
masters  tolerably  well  acquainted  with  their  own  language  do  not  require 
such  a  guide  or  assistant ;  and  those  who  want  it  are  unfit  for  their 
duty,  and  will  not  be  improved  by  the  false,  blundering,  and  absurd  de- 
noniinations,  definitions,  distinctions,  exj)lanations,  and  rules,  borrowed 
from  the  old  routine.  Grammar- makiiig  is  also  a  speculation,  which, 
like  extract -making,  picks  the  pockets  of  parents  without  any  profit  to 
their  children.  For  our  part,  we  have  a  very  poor  opinion  of  a  French 
master  who  cannot  dispense  with  them,  or  whose  ‘  twenty  years  of  labo¬ 
rious  researches’  produce  no  better  results  than  this  new  grammar. 


The  Three  Divine  Sisters,  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity ;  the  Leaven,  or  a 
Directory  to  Heaven ;  A  Crucifix ;  or,  a  >ennon  upon  the  Passion, 
8iC.  &;c.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Adams,  Minister  at  Wellington,  Bed¬ 
fordshire.  With  an  Introduction,  by  the  Rev.  W.  II.  Stowcll,  Inde¬ 
pendent  College,  Rotherham.  London  :  Thomas  Nelson.  1847. 

This  is  one  of  Nelson’s  scries  of  English  Puritan  Divines,  intended  to 
introduce  a  class  of  works  less  known  than  those  which  have  already 
appeared,  and  itself  less  known,  as  the  editor  observes,  than,  perhaj)s, 
anv  of  those  which  will  be  republished. 

Mr.  Thomas  Adams,  whose  pieces  appear  in  this  volume,  will  be  a 
new  writer,  though  not  anew  name,  to  many.  Very  little  is  known 
about  him — the  extent  of  our  information,  or  rather  of  our  want  of  in¬ 
formation,  being  thus  truly  described  by  the  editor,  ‘Tiiough  not  a 
Nonconformist,  he  was  a  Puritan.  Though  a  churchman  in  the  days  of 
Laud,  he  was  a  Calvinist.  ’J'hough  unhonoured  by  the  degrees  of  a 
university,  he  abounded  in  deep  and  varied  learning.  When  he  was 
born,  or  where,  or  how  he  died,  we  know’  not.  lie  has  left  no  diarv, 
and  found  no  biographer.  ’1  here  is  no  ‘  Old  Mortality,  to  explore  h.s 
grave,  and  renew  his  epitaph.  His  only  monument  is  in  his  works.’ 

His  works,  how'cver,  arc  a  goodlv  monument.  C»ot)d  doctriind  matter, 
without  stint;  illustrations  in  every  variety,  grand,  ingenious,  puerile ; 
raciness,  quaintness,  and  ])ith,  both  of  thought  and  expression  arc  the 
most  striking  features  of  his  writings.  We  confess  to  a  liking  for  them, 

above  those  of  many  of  his  day  and  class. 

The  pieces  selected  for  publication  arc  short— twelve  being  contained 
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in  this  volume.  Tlie  introduction,  by  Mr.  Stowell,  which  is  of  necessity 
nuiinly  composed  of  extracts  from  Mr.  Adam’s  works,  is  perspicuous, 
discriminating,  and  just. 


Comprehensive  Edition  of  Matthew  Henryks  Commentary.  New  Testa* 
ment.  London  and  Edinburgh  :  Thomas  Nelson. 

However  highly  Matthew  Henry’s  Commentary  has  been  estimated, 
its  sterling  excellence  has  fully  deserved  all  that  has  been  said  and 
thought  in  its  praise.  More  learned  in  fact  than  it  appears,  full  of  the 
illustratii  ns  of  Scripture,  which  are  aflbrded  by  Scripture,  erring  by  the 
excess  of  its  thoughts  and  topics,  and  apt  in  (juotation,  and  pithy  in 
phrase  btyond  all  works  of  the  like  kind,  its  past  popularity  is  only  a 
pledge  of  that  enduring  acceptance  with  which  it  will  meet  from  the 
large  class  of  readers  who  combine  solid  intelligence  with  a  spiritual 
temper,  rnd  a  supreme  regard  to  the  practical  things  tf  life  and  god¬ 
liness. 

Mr,  Nelson  has  done  well  in  projecting  an  edition  of  this  work  which 

will  be  within  the  rerch  of  all  classes  of  the  community.  The  new  fca- 

¥ 

turcs  of  it  are — a  collection  of  Scr’p  ure  references — various  readings 
from  the  translations  of  the  Scripture s,  by  Wycliffe,  Tyndalc^  Coverdale, 
&c. — Notes  on  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  East,  &c. — Notes  on 
the  Natural  History  of  the  Bible,  &c.  &c.  We  have  much  satisfaction 
in  commending  the  edition  as  a  valuable,  and  well-executed  one,  to  all 
who  wish  for  a  comprehensive,  able,  and  practical,  comment  on  the 
Word  of  God. 


Nelson  s  British  Library. 

Tins  consists  of  Shilling  volumes  of  interesting  and  instructive  reading. 
They  are  neat,  entertaining,  and  useful.  The  ])icccs  included  are  of 
almost  all  kinds,  of  good  aim  and  tendency,  and  well  suited  to  engage 
the  attention  of  many  besides  youthful  readers. 


The  Buonaparte  Letters  and  Despatches.  Secret.  Confidential,  and  Official ; 

irem  the  Originals  in  hts  Private  Cabinet.  2  vols.  London  : 

Saunders  and  Otley,  Conduit  Street,  1846. 

If  we  are  not  mistaken,  this  is  a  translation  of  a  w’ork  published  in 
French,  in  the  year  1811).  Of  the  way  in  which  it  has  been  presented 
to  the  public  we  cannot  speak  without  condemnation.  ’1  he  publishers 
ought  to  have  had  it  carefully  translated,  and  copiously  edited  by  com¬ 
petent  workmen,  whose  names  would  have  guaranteed  the  fidelity  of 
their  workmanship.  7'he  history  of  the  ])apcrs  themselves  collectively 
and  separately,  ought  to  have  been  given,  and  the  authenticity  of  each  and 
all  placed  beyond  doubt.  The  Letters  are  preceded  by  an  introduction, 
consisting  of  rhodomontade  and  rubbish.  We  submit  to  Messrs.  Saun¬ 
ders  and  Otley,  that  they  have  ill  consulted  their  interests  by  allowing 
their  names  to  appear  on  the  title-page  of  such  a  mis-shapen  production. 
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Just  Published. 


The  Pilgrimage.  How  (lod  was  foiiiul  of  Him  that  Songlit  Him  not  ;  or, 
Rationalism  in  the  Rial,  the  Rlade,  ami  the  Kar.  A  Talc  for  our  Times. 
Translated  from  the  (icrman  of  C.  A.  Wildenhahn.  Rv  Mis.  iStanley 
Carr. 


A  Compendium  of  Hebrew  Grammar,  designed  to  facilitate  the  Study  of 
the  Language  and  simplify  the  system  of  the  Vowel  Point.  Ry  the  Rev. 
^Villiam  Rurgh,  M.A. 

A  \\  him  and  its  Conseqtienccs.  In  three  vols. 

The  North  Rritish  Review'.  No.  XIH. 

Thirty  Sermons  on  the  Life  of  David  and  on  the  2:U  and  32d  Psalms. 
By  the  Rev.  C.  M.  Fleury,  M.A. 

Political  Kconomy  and  the  IMiilosophy  of  (iovernment.  A  Series  of 
Essays  selected  from  the  Works  of  M.  ile  Sismondi.  With  an  Historical 
Notice  of  his  Life  and  Writings.  Ry  M.  Mignel.  Translated  from  the 
French,  and  Illustrated  by  Extracts  from  an  unpjblished  Memoir  and 
from  M.  de  Sismondi’s  private  Journals  and  Letters,  with  a  Preliminary 
Essay  by  the  'rranslator. 

I'he  Vocation  of  the  Scholar.  Ry  Johann  Gottlieb  Fichte.  Translated 
rom  the  German.  Ry  \\  illiam  Smitii. 

'J'hc  Riblical  Repository  and  Classical  Review,  January  1 8*17. 

3'he  Modern  Orator.  Charles  James  Fox.  l*art  11.  Second  Series. 

A  Letter  from  Rome,  shewing  an  exact  Conformity  between  Popery  and 
Paganism.  Ry  Conyers  Miiidleton,  l).l).  New  Edition.  With  an 
Abridgment  of  the  Author’s  Repiy  to  a  “  Romanist.” 

Desultory  Notes  on  the  Government  and  I’eople  of  Chinn,  and  on  tlie 
Chinese  Language.  Illustrated  with  a  Sketch  of  the  Province  of  Kwang* 
lung,  showing  its  division  into  Departments  and  Districts.  Ry  'i  homas 
lay  lor  Meadows. 

Christian  Experience ;  or,  A  (luide  to  the  Perplexed.  Ry  Robert 
Philip,  of  Maberly  Chapel.  Tenth  Edition. 

A  Companion  for  the  Season  of  Maternal  Solicitude.  Ry  Thomas 
Searle.  Fourth  Edition. 

The  History  of  Painting  in  Italy.  Translated  from  the  Italian  of  the 
Abbate  Luigi  Lanzi.  Ry  Thomas  Roscoe.  Vol.  H. 

Journal  of  a  Few  Months*  Residence  in  Portugal,  and  Glimpses  of  the 
South  of  Spain.  *2  vols. 

A  Year  of  Consolation.  Ry  Mrs.  Butler,  late  Fanny  Kemble.  2  vols. 

The  National  Cyclopirdia  of  Useful  Knowledge.  Vol.  1.  A.  Ascesilaus. 

Glimpses  of  the  Old  Work! ;  or.  Excursions  on  the  Continent  and  in 
Great  Britain.  Ry  the  late  Rev.  John  A.  Clark,  D.D.  In  2  vols.  The 
Fourth  Edition.  With  a  Memoir  of  his  Life,  by  the  Rev.  S.  H.  '1‘yng,  D.D. 

Recollections  of  England.  Ry  the  Rev.  Stephen  H.  Tyng,  D.D. 

Pictorial  Bible.  Part  VI. 

The  History  of  England  during  the  Thirty  Years*  Peace;  1S1G--1S46. 
Ry  Charles  Knight.  No.  V. 

Oxford  Protestant  Magazine.  No.  HI.  May  1847* 

The  Birds  of  Jamaica.  Ry  Philip  Henry  Gosse,  assisted  by  Richard 
Hill,  Esq.,  of  Spanish  Town. 

Scenes  from  the  Bible.  r>y  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Wylie,  A.M. 
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Dreams.  The  Dream  of  a  Missionary.  The  Dream  of  the  Opium-Eater. 
The  Dream  of  another  World.  By  Owen  Howell,  Author  of  “  Westminster 
Abbey.** 

I'he  Millenium  in  its  .300th  Centenary.  Written  in  the  year  1847  of  the 
Satanic  Slate  of  the  Fallen  World.  By  Omicron. 

The  People*s  Dictionary.  Part  XXl. 

Nelson*s  British  Library. 

Nelson’s  large  type  comprehensive  edition  of  Matthew  llenry*s  Com¬ 
mentary  (unabridged).  W  ith  illustrative  Engravings. 

llliihtraied  Edition.  The  New  Testament  of  our  l.oid  Jesns  Christ, 
(i’leamsof  Thought  reflected  from  the  Writings  of  Milton,  Sonnets  and 
other  Poems.  By  l.oid  Hobertson. 

Liberty  of  Conscience  Illustrated:  and  the  .Social  Relations  sustained  by 
Christians,  as  Members  of  the  Commonwealth,.  Considered.  By  the  Rev. 
J.  W.  Massie,  D.I). 

Report  of  Proceedings  at  the  Soiree  given  to  Frederick  Douglass,  Lon¬ 
don  Tavern,  March  30,  1847. 

'J'lie  Prevention  and  Treatment  of  Disease  in  the  Potatoe  and  other 
Crops.  By  John  Parkin,  M.D. 

^iemoir  of  the  Rev.  Thus.  S.  M*Kean,  M.A.,  Missionary  at  Tahiti,  who 
was  killed  by  a  musket-shot  during  an  Engagement  between  the  French 
and  the  Natives,  on  the  30lh  June,  1844.  By  the  Rev.  Joseph  A.  Miller,  of 
New  Court  Chapel,  Lincoln*s  Inn.  AVith  an  Introduction  by  the  Rev. 
Arthur  Tidman. 

An  Introduction  to  English  Antiquities,  intended  as  a  Companion  to  the 
History  of  England.  By  James  Eccleston,  B.A.,  Head  Master  of  Sutton 
Coldfield  (irammar  School. 

An  Examination  of  the  Testimony  of  the  Four  Evangelists,  by  the  Rules 
of  Evidence  administered  in  Courts  of  Justice.  AVith  an  Account  of  the 
Trial  of  Jesus.  By  Simon  Greenleaf,  LL.D.  Second  Edition,  revised  and 
corrected  by  the  Author. 

Introductory  Essay  to  Doddridge’s  Rise  and  Progress  of  Religion  in  the 
Soul.  By  John  Foster. 

Part  XXVI.  of  Hogg’s  Weekly  Instructor. 

History  of  the  French  Revolution.  By  J.  Michelet.  Translated  by 
C.  ('oeks,  B.L.  Introduction  and  Bouks  I.  and  11. 

Dialogues  on  Universal  Salvation.  By  David  Thom,  Minister  of  Bold- 
street  Chapel,  Liverpool.  Second  Edition. 

The  Ultimate  Manifestation  of  God  to  the  W  orld,  addressed  to  Believers 
of  the  (iospel.  By  David  W’aldie. 

A  Sermon  preaclied  at  Craven  Chapel,  London,  March  24lh,  1847.  By 
the  Rev.  J.  Leifchild,  D.D. 

Florentine  History,  from  the  Earliest  Authentic  Records  to  the  Accession 
of  Ferdinand  111.,  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany.  Vol.  VI, 
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ion  the  source  of  all  these  en-  i 
croachments,  527. 

Brown  D.  Christ* ssecondcoming^^bT ,  i 
Brown,  W.  Evidence  of  Christianitij^ 
132. 

Buonaparte,  Letters  and  Despatches^  | 
78G.  I 

I 

Campbell,  J.,  Tabernacle  Sermons^  I 
257. 

Candlish,  R.  S.,  John  Knox^  530. 

Cara  man.  Due  de,  devolutions  de  la 
Philosophies  548,  549. 

Carlton.  >V.,  Black  Prophets  495; 
weather  before  famines  497  ;  Irish 
hospitality s  498  ;  an  Irish  usurers 
499 ;  out-door  relief  needed,  503- 
505 ;  disorganization  of  society s 
505. 

Chambers,  R.,  Select  Essayss  588. 
Characteristics  of  Men  of  Geniusy  25 1 . 
Christophe,  M.  M.,  Code  of  Prison Ss 
5G0  ;  reformation  of  young  crinu- 
nals  ()ossible  without  imprison¬ 
ment,  501. 

Clarkson,  Thomas,  History  of  the 
Slave  Trades  1  ;  modern  greatness, 
3;  original  committee  of  Quakers, 
7;  Cambridge  prize  thesis,  8; 
effects  of  the  investigation  on  | 
Clarkson,  9;  devotes  himself  to  ' 
the  object,  10;  meeting  with  lVil~  i 
berforccs  1 1  ;  industry  in  collec-  j 
tion  of  evidence,  12 — 15  ;  dan¬ 
gers,  16;  mission  to  France,  17;  • 
tem|K)rary  retirement,  18  ;  passing  i 
of  the  abolition  act,  i6. ;  a  true  i 
hero,  1 9.  I 

Collier,  J.  P.  Roxburghe  Balladss  i 
4t)9 ;  interest  of  the  collection,  j 
470  ;  Larum  bell  for  London^  472 ;  ; 
*  Be  merry,  friends*  473  ;  ‘  Pyra-  , 
mus  and  Tliisbe*  475 ;  ‘  Care  ' 

away*  477 ;  Miser  and  Prodigal,  i 
ib.  :  Husiand  and  IPife,  480. 
Corres|x)ndence,  2<»0. 

Congregational  Calendar,  253. 
Congregational  Tear- Book,  1846,  782. 
Coxe,  W.,  History  of  the  House  of 
Austria,  779. 

Croly,  Dr.,  Marston,  21  ;  its  im¬ 
moral  tone,  22 ;  false  political 


lesson,  24;  differences  between 
the  French  and  the  English  Re¬ 
volutions,  26 ;  short  existence  and 
defeat  of  the  Committee  of  Safety 
— the  reasons  of  its  ill-repute,  28 ; 
analysis  of  the  tale,  30 — 38. 

D’Arblay,  Madame,  Diary,  Vol.  vi. 
and  VII.,  57  ;  Dr,  Bumetfs  Visit 
to  Herschel,  61  ;  Mr,  and  Mrs, 
Barbauld,  62. 

D’Aubigne,  History  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  253. 

Davies,  13.,  Translation  of  Gesenius*s 
Hebrew  Grammar,  733,  748. 

Davies,  James,  Supremacy  of  the 
Scriptures,  529. 

Dictionary,  New  Universal  Etymo¬ 
logical,  and  Pronouncings  of  Eng. 
Itsh  Language,  253. 

D’israeli,  B.,  Tancred,  717;  satiri¬ 
cal  powers  of  the  author,  718; 
character  of  the  Bishop  of  London, 
720 ;  current  cant  about  *  race* 
724. 

Dumas,  A.,  Celebrated  Crimes,  95, 
232 ;  punishment  will  not  repress 
crime,  233;  selfishness  the  essence 
of  crime,  237  ;  case  of  Sand,  238  ; 
Nisida,  239  ;  Beatrice  Cenci,240; 
tyranny  of  circumstances,  241  ; 
of  desires,  ib, ;  case  of  George 
Wachs,  242 ;  Riembauer,  ib ; 
Richard  and  Bridget  Smith,  245 ; 
Tawell,  248. 

Education  vote  passed,  635 ;  fatal  to 
the  Whigs  as  a  party,  61%;  con¬ 
ference  at  Crosby  Hall,  636;  its 
resolutions,  637 ;  ministerial  ne- 
gociations  with  the  Wesleyans, 
(W1  ;  Lord  J.  Russell’s  speech, 
643;  Mr.  Duncombe’s  motion, 
644;  Mr.  Macauley’s misrepresen¬ 
tations,  645;  Mr.  Bright’s  avowal 
of  religious  scruples,  650 ;  duty  of 
dissenters,  652 ;  the  coming  elec¬ 
tion,  638 ;  parliamentary  repre¬ 
sentation,  640. 

Ellis,  S.,  Temper  and  Temperament, 
625;  design  of  the  tale,&2f^  ;  speci¬ 
mens  of  its  dialogue,  631,  and 
scenery,  63^3;  the  characters  ex- 
aggerated,  630. 

Fletcher,  J.,  Hisfory  of  Indepen- 
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753;  characterised,  754, 
757  ;  time  and  progress  of  decline 
from  apostolic  precedent,  75l). 

Forsyth,  K.,  OLservaltous  on  (ieueats 
and  Eccodufs^  531. 

Foster,  John,  Introductory  Essay  to 
Doddridge* s  Else  ana  Progress  of 
Eel ion  f  7^3. 

Free-trade  in  France,  68;  and  Bel¬ 
gium,  73;  central  society,  71; 
Marseilles,  61) ;  Lyons,  71  ; 
working  men’s  society  forbidden, 
7- ;  arguments  of  Lamartine  in 
opposition,  74;  scarcity  of  wood 
for  fuel,  76 ;  free-trade  in  coals,  77. 

French  Prompttr^  the^  658. 

Fuerbaeh,  A.  von,  Eevmrkahle  Trials^ 

^  68,  232. 

Fy  nn,  li.,  Erithh  Con.sulsabroad,2o4. 

Gieseler,  J.  C.  L.,  Ecclesiastical  Ilts- 
tory,  128. 

Gilbert’s  Modern  Atlas,  256. 

Gilly,  .  S.,  l  i^ilantius  and  his 
times,  576  ;  rise  and  progress  of 
corruption  in  the  church,  577; 
remonstrants  branded  as  heretics. 
578;  the  lot  of  reformers,  576;  tes¬ 
timony  of  Vigilant ius  against  relic 
and  saint-worship,  vows  and  celi¬ 
bacy,  .581  ;  Sulpicius  Severus, 
58,3;  visit  to  P animus  and  Jerome, 
585;  persecution  and  death,  586. 

Guthrie,  James,  Life  of,  260. 

Hare,  J.  M.,  Analysis  of  Government 
Scheme  of  Education,  355,  371  ; 
appointment  of  inspectors,  357 ; 
\)upil  apprentices,  ^i58  ;  retiring 
pensions,  356;  instruction  in 
trades,  360  ;  unconstitutional  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  plan,  3()l. 

Harris,  John,  Preadamite  earth,  137; 
its  purpose,  141,  152;  witness  of 
creation  to  the  truth  of  revelation, 
136;  conclusions  of  geology  140, 
143;  theory  of  continuous  de¬ 
velopment  not  sanctioned  by 
present  or  past  example,  144; 
evidence  of  fossil  remains,  14t»; 
direct  dependence  of  the  universe 
on  God,  148;  instinct,  146;  mind 
as  mind  not  essentially  immortal, 
150;  connexion  of  science  and 
religion,  153. 
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Head,  Sir  F.  IL,  Roui^h  Azotes,  131.  . 

Henderson,  Alejc.,  Life  of,  260. 

Henry  Matthew,  Commentary  (com¬ 
prehensive  edition),  78<). 

Henstengberg,  K.  W.,  Commentary 
on  the  Psalms,  .5^13,  .548  ;  its  criti¬ 
cal  character,  538;  taste,  540;  and 
orthodoxy,  543;  the  prophetic 
element,  .544;  single  sense  i»f  the 
really  Messianic  I’snlms,  .54.5. 

Hinton,  J.  11.,  Memoir  of  h'nihb, 
4^15,  466  ;  early  life,  438;  ortlinu- 
tion,  436  ;  reaches  Jamaica,  440 ; 
his  school,  441  ;  faults  of  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society  Commiltees,  44.3; 
politics  of  the  anti-slavery  agita¬ 
tion,  444  ;  slave  law,  445  ;  case  of 


Sam  Swiney,  446;  pastorate  at 
Falmouth,  447;  causes  (»f  insur¬ 
rection  of  18.31, 448  ;  Knibb’s  rc- 
monstrance  with  the  slaves,  450 ; 
his  arrest,  451  ;  error  in  instruc¬ 
tions  of  the  Missionary  Society, 
452;  his  visit  to  Kn gland,  45.3 ; 
determination  to  speak  out  454  ; 
lectures  at  Hath,  4.56  ;  talents  as 
a  speaker,  457  ;  evidence  before 
House  of  Lords,  4.58;  enthusiastic 


reception  in  Jamaica,  460;  (diica- 
tional  grants,  4til  ;  Cnal  emanci¬ 
pation,  462 ;  his  death,  465. 

Ilowitt,  Mary,  Eallads,  283;  her 
character  as  a  poetess,  285 ;  ‘  Isles 
of  the  Sea- Furies*  286;  * '/'he 

iHl^rim  and  the  Child*  288  ;  ‘  77a? 
Preacher* s  Story,  261  ;  defects  of 
Mrs.  IL’s  versification,  260. 

Hunt,  Leigh,  li'it  and  Humour,  1.30, 

Hurlbut,  K.  1*.,  Essays  on  Human 
Eifihts,  78.3. 

Hutchinson,  Colonel,  Memoirs  of, 
251. 

Irish  Protestantism,  .'122;  has  failed 
because  patronized  by  oppressors, 
.'124;  and  neglected  the  vernacu¬ 
lar,  325;  plantation  of  Ulster. 
.‘126;  state  patronage  during  the 
Proteettirate,  327  ;  persecution  of 
the  Quakers,  XH  ;  Condition  of  the 
Catholics,  ib, :  Charter  Schools 
founded,  :i,'l3;  Hibernian  Society, 
i7». ;  llaptiht  Society,  337;  oli¬ 
garchy  of  religious  comniitlees, 
338. 
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Jebb,  J.,  Litercd  Tramiatwn  of  the 
Pxalmn,  5^ ;  critical  character, 
536;  ta8te,  540;  piety,  542. 

Jerusalem^  Ancient ^  Tract  Society, 
132. 

Kit  to,  John,  Pictorial  Pible^  7S4. 

Knight  C.,  History  of  England  dur~  | 
in^  the  Thirty  lears*  PeacCy  7S2. 

Landory  iV.  S.y  IVorks  ofy  425 ;  his  j 
readers  fit  if  few,  426  ;  defects  of  ' 
the  dialo^uiT  form,  428;  Bacon  | 
and  Hookery  429 ;  treatment  of 
children  of  criminalsy  434 ;  Mr. 
L/s  poetry,  4^15. 

Lepage,  M.,  Petit  Musee  de  la  Litte- 
rature  Erancaise,  658. 

Letters  to  my  Unknown  Friendsy 
254. 

Leiiret,  F.,  Moral  Treatment  of  Lu¬ 
nacy  y*10iS'y  inlluenceof  music,  208; 
process  of  training,  210 — 213; 
lessons  at  the  Snlpetriercy  214 ;  ob¬ 
jections  replied  to,  209. 

Life  in  Christy  ;  theories  of  future 
punishment,  41 ;  author’s  doctrine 
of  the  immortality  only  of  the 
righteous  opposed  to  the  Mosaic 
account  of  tne  fall,  45  ;  the  threat 
of  a  terrible  forfeiture,  48;  the 
notion  of  moral  government,  | 
49 ;  and  doctrine  of  redemption,  i 
50;  his  inconsistencies,  51,  52;  | 
Fosters  Letter,  53  ;  assumed  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  new  scheme,  ,*^5; 
Correspondence  with  author,  260. 

Literary  intelligence,  134,  263,  404, 
529,  658.  787. 

Lucretiay  717;  its  moral,  728;  out¬ 
line  of  the  story,  728  —  730  ; 
use  of  crime  in  fiction,  726. 

Macaulay,  T.  B.,  Lays  of  Ancient 
Homey  with  illustrations,  777. 

Marston,  J.  W.,  Geraldy  567 ;  mo¬ 
dern  playwrights,  569;  the  pre¬ 
sent  times  unfavourable  to  the 
drama,  ib.\  causes  of  its  success 
in  the  Elizabethan  age,  570;  ‘  Pa¬ 
trician’s  Daughter,’  567  ;  ideal  of 
a  husbandy  b7'2  ;  the  rejectioHy  573 ; 
diversities  of  character y  575 ;  ‘  Bo¬ 
rough  iHjlilics,*  567. 


Martin,  S.,  Youthful  Developmtnty 
259. 

Maurice,  F.  D.,  Boyle  Lecture y  686 ; 
religious  theories  of  Germany, 
686 ;  and  religious  liberty  in  Ger¬ 
many,  688;  naturalism  of  Les¬ 
sing,  690 ;  Mythic  theory,  ib. ; 

1)revalent  forms  of  scepticism  in 
England,  692;  workings  out  of 
the  religious  principle  in  man — 
Mahommedanism,  693 ;  llin- 
dooism,  ib. ;  ancient  faiths,  ib.  ; 
summary  of  resultsy  694 ;  relations 
of  these  religions  to  Christianity, 
695  ;  sufficiency  of  the  *  religious 
principle’  questionable,  697  ;  too 
favourable  views  of  Paganism, 
698  ;  and  Mahommedanism,  699. 
M'Crie,  Thos.,  Pascal* s  Provincial 
Lettersy  405 ;  his  early  attain¬ 
ments,  407  ;  penances,  408  ; 
Thoughts  on  Religion,  409 ;  Jan- 
senist  controversy,  410;  Arnauld’s 
expulsion  from  the  Sorbonne,  412; 
special  doctrines  of  the  Jesuits, 
ib.  :  plan  of  the  *  Letters,’  413; 

*  proximate  power*  416;  *  suffi¬ 

cient  gracey  417  ;  eflects  of  the 
letters,  422;  Voltaire’s  insinua¬ 
tions,  ib.  ;•  Sir  J.  Macintosh’s 
blunder,  423 ;  Pascal’s  weak¬ 
nesses,  42^1. 

M‘(iregor,  W.  L.,  History  of  the 
Sikhsy  780. 

Mettraijy  Reports  on  the  Agricultural 
Colony  ofy  560,  561 ;  its  plan, 
discipline,  and  healthiness,  563; 

*  ...cost,  564. 

Montpezat,  Marquis  de.  Institutions 
for  Young  Criminals y  560;  their 
results,  565. 

Mursell,  J.  P.,  Reasons  for  not  ob¬ 
serving  the  Fasty  781, 

My  Youthful  Companions y  252. 

I  Napier,  11.  E.,  Florentine  H istoryy  1 28, 
701  ;  capture  of  Fiesole,  703;  diet 
of  Mentz,  704 ;  Buondelinonte, 
706 ;  captain  of  the  people,  ib.  ; 
war  with  Sienna,  707 ;  exile  of 
Guido  Novello,  708;  Neri  and 
Bianchi,  710  ;  Corso  Donat i,  711; 
lordship  of  Duke  of  Calabria,  712 ; 
overflow  of  the  AniOy  713;  war 
with  Pisa,  715. 
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National  Cychp<pdia,  050,  783.  Sargeant.  A.  M.,  Tales  of  the  Ilefor- 

Ne^ro-Slave^  the  Life  o/,G4;  A  men*-  mat  ion  ^  (>55. 

can  advertisements, 05 ;  cscai)e  of  Sertorius^  *.he  Fairn  of^  155  ;  sketch 
(.’harles  Halls,  05.  of  the  epoch.  15* — 151t;  nnd  of 

Nelson’s  British  Library^  7^6,  the  story,  100;  gift  of  the  fawn, 

101  ;  necessities  of  military  law, 
Orator,  the  Modem,  104;  bnttU  near  the  Suet o,  107; 

Spanns  and  Manlius,  1011. 

Paragraph  Bible,  132.  Sheldon,  Fred.,  Minstrelsy  of  the 

Parsons,  H.,  Letter  on  Education,  Entrlish  Border,  171  ;  If  orm  of 
355,371.  Spindleston  Heutrh,  174;  \teikle 

Pellew,  G.,  Life  of  Fiscount  Sid-  Mouthed  Me^,  178;  tunes  to 

woM///,  0(51  ;  purpose  of  political  w  hich  old  ballads  •’re  sung, 

biography,  003 ;  Earl  (i  refs  first  Shepherd,  W., //orrp  531. 

speech,  000;  Mr.  Addington  elec-  Simpson,  U.,  Traditiims  of  the  Vo¬ 
ted  speaker,  007;  parliamentary  renanters,  131. 
anecdotes,  (509;  Pitt  addicted  to  Sismondi,  I)c,  Essays  on  Political 
wine,  (570;  George  iii.  and  the  ■  Economy,  7*^^  ;  monetary  crisis  of 

Catholic  claims,  072;  the  Ad-  1H47,  701  ;  not  to  be  attributed  to 

dington  ministry,  074;  its  fall,  !  railway  speculation,  702,  7(53; 

079;  death  of  Pitt,  (579;  of  Foi,  |  elTects  of  potatoe  biilure,  7(54; 

OSl  ;  bill  to  amend  Toleration  |  government  loan,  705;  importa- 

Act,  082  ;  its  defeat,  083;  Hone’s  tions  of  food,  7(50;  shortness  of 

trial,  (584.  cotton  crop,  707;  clTects  of  loss 

Pen  and  Ink  Sketches  of  Poets,  of  Irish  produce  on  Manches- 

Preachers,  t^-c.,  i  ter,  707 — 7(>8  ;  measure  of  just 

Phillips,  G.,  Commentary  on  the  I  credit,  770;  the  currency  rjucs- 

Psalms,  .533;  scholarsliip,  5.38;  tion,  774. 

taste,  540  ;  and  piety,  .543 ;  on-  Sonus,  Collection  of,  for  Lunatics, 
posed  to  the  theory  of  a  double  2(M5. 

sense,  .54(5.  South,  Dr.,  Sermons,  205 ;  his  early 

Political  Dictionary,  Vol.  ii.  132.  history,  200 ;  preaches  before  the 

Pictorial  Bible,  the,  784.  University,  2(58  ;  and  the  court, 

Pontet,  I)6sire,  New  French  Gram-  270;  his  servility,  271  ;  'k)th./r?n- 

mar,  784.  uary  Sermon,  272—275 ;  prefer- 

Vrout,  k..  Life  of  jyUliams,  2^2.  ment,  270;  controversy  with 

oiierlock,  277;  death,  278;  tem- 
Ranke,  L.,  Beformation  in  Germnn>\  per  and  endowments,  279;  style, 

.591;  Luther  adapted  to  his  work  280;  pleasantness  of  relitrion,2H\, 

and  times,  character  of  Zwin-  Spanish  Marriatres,  the  Correspond- 

pie,  594;  difference  between  his  ence  respectinp,  .372;  idotling  of 
views  and  Lul beds,  edict  of  |  Louis  Philippe,  373 ;  of  Christina. 

Spires,  590;  the  protest,  .597;  375;  and  Carlotta,  ib.:  negocia- 

question  of  civil  obedience,  .599 ;  tion  with  the  pope,  .377;  with 

John  ofSarony,{m;  persecution  Naples,  378;  treaty  of  Ku,  .'WO; 
of  the  Gardener  brethren,  cm.  deceit  of  I^ouis  Philippe,  .'WI  ; 

Richardson,  J.  W.,  Tabernacle  Ser-  blunder  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  :W3  ; 

mons  2^7.  1^1®  despatches  and  instructions  to 

Borne,  History  of, Tmet^odeW, 249.  i  Mr.  Uulwer,  .'W.5 ;  falsification  of 
Russell,  Lord  John,  Correspondence  ;  the  documents  produced  to  parlia- 
ofjohn,4th  Duke  of  Bed  ford, 21\  ;  i  ment,  .‘WS;  Lord  Palmerston’s  in- 

Ccorge  III.  and  the  NVhigs,  223;  |  structions,  .390;  equivocation  of 

Lord  Bute,  224;  his  character,  Guizot,  .392;  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
225;  his  premiership,  227;  Grcn-  i  31)4;  policy  which  should  have 
ville  administration,  230  ;  Letters  been  adopted,  399;  entente  cor- 
of  Junius,  231.  rfia/e,  401. 
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Spring,  G.,  Obligatuns  of  the  IVorld 
to  the  Bible^  2j8.  | 

Statistics  of  Educational  Provision  I 
iVi  If'est  Kent,  102.  ! 

Stephen,  D.  K.,  M emoir  of  Christmas  | 
A 3.'}y ;  boyhood,  ^^1  ;  non-  1 
conformity  in  Wales  at  that  time,  I 
343;  settlement  at  Lleyn  and  An-  ! 
glesea,  !J45 ;  a  H  'elsh  association 
meetings  ;  ejf'ects  of  Sandema-  1 

nianism,  ^148;  removal  to  Caer-  ; 
philly,  Cardiff  and  Caernar¬ 

von,  .T)l  ;  death  at  Swansea,  352  ; 
ailluence  of  his  imagery,  .‘i53. 

Stemmetz,  A.,  Noviciate  among  the  , 
Jesuits^  255.  i 

St.  John,  Charles,  IVild  Sports  of  the  ' 
Highlands^  191  ;  foreign  birds  on  : 
east  coast  of  Scotland,  194;  wild  : 
cats,  195;  {x>lecat,  19(1;  cunning  ! 
of  weasels,  i6.  ;  foxes,  ih,  ;  bad-  | 
gers  and  otters,  197 ;  herons,  198  ;  ] 
nests,  199;  value  to  farmers  of 
w’ood-pigeons,  200;  toads,  201  ; 
sentries  among  geese,  202  ;  king¬ 
fishers,  203;  salmon- spear  in  gf 
205. 

Styles,  J.,  Pulpit  Studies^  259. 

Swaine,  K.,  Etpiity  u'ithmt  com¬ 
promise  ^  102,  123. 

Thierry,  A.,  Conquest  of  England  by 
the  Normans ^  /81. 

Transportation^  Correspondence  on^ 
749;  ignorance  of  the  Colonial 
Office,  750;  opinion  of  the  colo¬ 
nists  in  New  South  Wales, 
752. 

Tregelles,  S.  P.,  Translation  of  Ge- 
senius's  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Lexi- 
coUf  733,  74J1;  its  anti-neological 
corrections,  744;  Reuchlin’s  la¬ 
bours  and  controversies,  735,  738 ; 
Rudimenta  llebraica^  739. 

Tschudi,  J.  Von,  Travels  in  Peru^ 
300  ;  San  Carlos,  Valparaiso,  ;108 ; 
Callao,  309 ;  Peruvian  birds^  310 ; 
the  condor,  31G;  Lima,  310;  its 
coloured  i)opulation,  31 1  ;  and 
women,  312;  slavery,  313;  re¬ 
ligious  characteristicst  315;  cor¬ 
dilleras,  t6.  ,*  secret  mines,  318; 
adventure  in  the  Puna,  319. 
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